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THE SPEAKER’S BIBLE 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue Book of Isaiah is a Bible within the Bible. 
Its two main divisions, chaps. 1-—xxxix. and 
xl.-lxvi., contain respectively as many chapters 
as there are books in our Old and New Testa- 
ments. The parallel with our Scriptures is 
more than superficial. At the point of section 
the two divisions are as sharply divided chrono- 
logically as are our Scriptures. Moreover, while 
the earlier division shares with the Old Testa- 
ment the predominantly denunciatory emphasis 
of the prophetic teaching, the latter division 
from its opening words and throughout pro- 
claims with the New Testament a gospel of the 
good tidings of Salvation, mediated in each 
case through a suffering Servant of God. Thus 
in the proportion and nature of its parts the 
Book of Isaiah is a miniature of the Bible, 
between whose Testaments, as the parallel 
would further suggest, the true line of con- 
tinuity, as also the ground of their permanent 
value, is constituted by the common prophetic 
element. 


I 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE Book 

When Jesus in the Synagogue at Nazareth 
(Lk. iv. 18) read out of * the Roll of the Prophet 
fsaiah’’ a passage (lxi. 1-2), there to find His 
‘marching orders,’ it is clear He had before Him 
the Book much as we have it. The Book of Isaiah 
is more frequently quoted in the New Testament 
than any other writing of the Old Testament. 
The quotations throughout regard the Book as 
a unity, referring to its several parts under the 
common title of Isaiah. The earliest attesta- 
tion to this view goes back to the Book of 
Kcclesiasticus (xlviii. 23-25), c. 200 B.c. With 
hardly an exception the unity of the Book 
was the unbroken tradition held until near the 
end of the eighteenth century when criticism 
came to life and showed the Book to be really 
a collection of prophetical oracles displaying 
manifest traces of composite authorship, and 
having a complicated literary history behind it. 
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The completion of this process of compilation 
was not accomplished until many centuries 
after Isaiah’s lifetime. 

Postponing our treatment of chaps. xl.—Ixvi., 
chaps. 1.-Xxxix. as now arranged, may be divided 
into the five sections (i) chaps. 1.-xil., prophecies 
relating chiefly to Judah, mainly Isaianic; 
(ii) chaps. xili.-xxiil., prophecies relating chiefly 
to foreign nations, some Isaianic; (iii) chaps. 
Xxiv.-xxvil., a late Apocalypse, non-Isaianic ; 
(iv) chaps. xxvill.-xxxv., prophecies relating 
chiefly to the time of Sennacherib’s invasion, 
mainly Isaianic; (v) chaps. XxxXvi.-xXxxix., an 
historical appendix. 

The nucleus of these collections is genuine 
Isaianic material as found in sections (i), (ii), 
and (iv) above, with which were interwoven 
some anonymous prophetical oracles of late 
origin. The prophet’s words were first uttered 
in public and later written down, probably by 
disciples, and issued in various rolls for circula- 
tion. Allowance must be made for the freedom 
with which oracles were amplified and adapted 
to the changing circumstances of later and 
different times. The present order of the book 
is not chronological, otherwise chap. vi. (the 
story of the inaugural vision) would have come 
first; its present position is due to the prob- 
ability that it once introduced a separate minor 
collection, chaps. viui.-ix. 7. 

In the first group (chaps. i.—xu.) chap. 1. 1 is 
a title to this collection. Chap. 1., ‘The Great 
Arraignment,’ containing the leading ideas of 
Isaiah’s ethical teaching, is placed here as a 
frontispiece to the whole book owing to its 
general and comprehensive character. There 
seem to be minor collections within the group 
as liv. (with a Messianic prelude and epilogue), 
vi.-1x. 7, 1x. 8-xii., but v. 25-30 is displaced 
from its true position after ix. 8-x. 4. Itisa 
characteristic arrangement that passages of 
denunciation are regularly followed by those of 
consolation, raising the question whether the 


' latter may not be later additions to soften the 
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threats, or else the arrangement is due rather 
to the compiler. It appears that groups (i) to 
(iv) once circulated as independent collections, 
and, as they mostly close on a joyous note, it 
may be they were originally designed for 
devotional use. 

As the writings of Isaiah, son of Amoz, are 
almost entirely concerned with the social and 
political conditions of his time (740-701 B.c.), 
they usually afford sufficient internal evidence 
to enable us to identify and to date them, but 
the large amount of anonymous and non- 
Isaianic material present makes it wise to credit 
Isaiah only with that for which favourable 
internal evidence is forthcoming. 

The more important non-Isaianic sections are 
chaps. xiii_xiv. 23, a prophecy of the impend- 
ing capture of Babylon by the Medes followed 
by a taunt-song over the king of Babylon, 
describing the stir made by his arrival in the 
world of the shades. As Babylon and not 
Assyria is the oppressor, the oracle will date 
shortly prior to 538. If the Tyrant of the Song 
could be an Assyrian King, say Sennacherib, 
then the song might be by Isaiah or a con- 
temporary. 

Chaps. xv.-xvi. An ancient elegy over Moab, 
adapted possibly by Isaiah to his day. 

Chap. xix. Oracle on Egypt, ending with the 
missionary prospect of a triple alhance in a 
common faith of Judah with her historic 
enemies, Assyria and Egypt. 

Chap. xxi. Oracle on Babylon, Edom and 
Dedan. 

Chaps. xxiv.-xxvil. A late Apocalyptic sec- 
tion describing a world-judgment for sin, in- 
volving the overthrow of a city of chaos, the 
imprisonment and punishment of the patron- 
angels and the kings of the nations. Yahweh 
enthroned in glory in Zion prepares a feast for 
all the nations admitting them to communion 
with Him. He removes all sorrow by abolish- 
ing death. A trumpet will sound to recall the 
Jews of the Dispersion to Jerusalem. Songs 
are interspersed among these sections, but are 
probably later insertions. Characteristic of the 
transition to Apocalyptic are the vagueness of 
the references and the intentional use of 
mysterious and symbolic language. Striking 
features are the universality of the Divine 
Kingdom and Salvation, along with the hope of 
Resurrection (xxvi. 19) and Immortality (xxv. 8). 
These oracles probably express the expecta- 


tions raised by the conquests of Alexander the 
Great, c. 330 B.c. 

Chaps. xxxiv._xxxv. Prophecy of Vengeance 
on Edom (probably reflecting their treatment 
of Jerusalem, 586) contrasted with the ever- 
lasting joy of the redeemed Israel. 

Chaps. xxxvi.-xxxix. An historical appendix, 
excerpted for the most part from 2 Kings 
Xvill.-xx. to complete the life-story of Isaiah, 
with the stirring narrative of the events at 
Jerusalem of 701. 

Chaps. xxxvi.-xxxvil. contain two parallel 
accounts of Sennacherib’s attempt on Jeru- 
salem (Skinner), or an account of two separate 
expeditions (G. A. Smith), chaps. xxxvi. 2- 
Xxxvll. 8; xxxvii. 9-38. 

Chap. xxxix. Theembassy of Merodachbaladan 
probably had to do with preparation for the 
revolt against Assyria, and will be therefore 
before chaps. xxxvi. and xxxvii., probably c. 704. 

With the removal of these non-Isaianic 
sections sufficient material is left to form a 
relatively clear and consistent portrait of the 
many-sided personality of Isaiah, as prophet, 
statesman, reformer, and man of God. 

Of the genuine Isaianic oracles the following 
is a probable chronological arrangement :— 


B.c. 740-735. Chaps. il.—v., ix. 8—x. 4, v. 25-30. 


734 The Syro-Ephraimitic War. 
Chaps. xvii. 1-7, 1., vi., vii.-ix. 
6, x1. 1-10. 
Before the Fall of Samaria. 721. Chap. 
xxvil. 1-4. About 711. Chap. xx. 


The Crisis of the Egyptian Alliance and the 
Revolt against Assyria. ¢. 705-701. Chaps. 
xiv. 24-32, x. 5-34, xvii. 12-14, xviii., xxii., 
XXVIl.-XXXl., XXX. 


II 
THE Lire anp Work oF ISAIAH 


Isaiah’s prophetic ministry extended from the 
year 740, when Uzziah died, to at least 701, 
when Sennacherib made his disastrous attempt 
on Jerusalem. These four decades witnessed the 
resurgence of the power of Assyria and its vigorous 
advance to the West, under the great kings : 


Tiglath-pileser IV. 745-727 
Shalmaneser V. 726-722 
Sargon 722-705 
Sennacherib 704-681 


The record of Isaiah’s public life is largely 
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the history of the political movements of his 
time, for he sat close to the helm of State, and 
sought directly to influence its home and 
foreign policy, armed solely with the mighty 
word of prophecy. What little is known of his 
personal life or that of his family is connected 
with his calling as prophet. He was married 
and had two sons to whom he gave symbolic 
names. He was a citizen of Jerusalem, which 
was the centre of his activity and interest. 
The forty years of his public ministry coincided 
with a period of supreme crisis in the political 
and religious history of his country, challenging 
the very existence of the State and of the power 
of its god to preserve it. In the vivid experi- 
ence of his call Isaiah was charged to denounce 
his country’s sin and to predict national disaster. 
In his earliest addresses he assailed the social 
and religious evils of the people—their luxury, 
injustice, inhumanity, scepticism, and ma- 
terialism—and threatened them with retribu- 
tion, at first not defining its source, but 
emphasizing its certainty; but soon indirect 
reference is made to the Assyrians as the instru- 
ment of punishment. So far, they were not on 
the near horizon of Judah, but in 735 Pekah of 
Israel and Rezin of Damascus sought to coerce 
Ahaz to join a coalition to oppose the further 
advance of Assyria in the West. Failing his 
consent they planned to dethrone Ahaz. In 
fear and panic he sought deliverance by calling 
to his aid the Assyrian king. Ahaz’s foreign 
policy, although in the event it assured his 
country thirty years’ peace, is condemned on 
religious grounds by Isaiah, who protested that 
it was an unnecessary and dangerous step to 
purchase protection from a passing peril by 
sacrificing the national independence, for it 
was an act of open disbelief in Yahweh’s power 
and purpose. To confirm his appeal for faith 
Isaiah offered Ahaz a miraculous sign, which 
being refused, the prophet announced through 
the child Immanuel a pledge that, despite the 
coming retribution on the two allied States and 
on Judah, deliverance would be granted to the 
faithful. Further emphasis on the threatened 
ruin was laid in the symbolic name of his second 
son Mahershalalhashbaz (speed spoil, hurry 
booty). Isaiah proclaimed the speedy over- 
throw of Samaria and Damascus by the king of 
Assyria. The Fall of Damascus (732) marked 
the final end of that city and State—that of 
Samaria was postponed a decade, till 721. 


The refusal of the people to listen to his 
message led Isaiah to withdraw for a time from 
public activity, and to concentrate on forming 
and instructing a group of his disciples. ‘I will 
bind up the testimony and seal up the instruc- 
tion among my disciples ’ (viii. 16). 

‘The formation of this little community was 
a new thing in the history of Religion. Till 
then no one had dreamed of a fellowship of 
faith dissociated from all national forms, main- 
tained without the exercise of ritual services, 
bound together by faith in the divine word alone. 
It was the birth of a new era in Old Testament 
Religion, for it was the birth of the conception 
of the Church, the first step in the emancipation 
of spiritual religion from the forms of political 
life.’ (W. R. Smith.) 

Isaiah now takes practical steps to form that 
spiritual Remnant which was to be the nucleus 
of the indestructible community of faith already 
foreshadowed in the name of his first son, Shear- 
jashub (a Remnant will turn). Meanwhile he 
and his two sons, by their names symbolic of 
doom and restoration, are silent witnesses of the 
prophetic word. 

It is strange that from 733 to 714 we have 
no certain record of Isaiah, not even concerning 
the critical year 721, the Fall of Samaria, which 
was fraught with so serious a warning of the 
possible fate of Jerusalem, and which was so 
striking a confirmation of Isaiah’s interpreta- 
tion of Providence. 

About 714 the existence of a Pro-Egyptian 
war-party favoured by Hezekiah is evident, for 
secret negotiations were afoot for a general 
revolt against Assyria. Apart from Isaiah’s 
well-grounded contempt for Egypt’s promised 
help ‘ Rahab Sit-still,’ he denounced the scheme 
as an act of political folly, and as a renunciation 
of the one hope of safety—quiet confidence in 
Yahweh and obedience to His declared will. 
Although Isaiah at first had denounced the 
alliance with Assyria, he counselled loyalty to 
it once the step had been taken, for whatever 
Judah’s political condition might be Yahweh 
could protect them by Himself. 

For the three years prior to 711, when the 
Assyrians captured and sacked Ashdod, Isaiah 
went about in the garb of a captive as a symbolic 
protest against the false hopes of Egyptian 
assistance (chap. xx.). Isaiah was in constant 
conflict with the war-party in Jerusalem, and 
doubtless it was due to his efforts that the 
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peace was kept for so long. The relevant 
portions of chaps. xxviii—xxxiil. deal with this 
time. When Sargon died in 705 and was suc- 
ceeded by Sennacherib, a general revolt broke 
out in the West, and Hezekiah was swept into 
the current. 

Sometime between 714 and 701 Isaiah takes 
up in chap. x. 5-34 the theme of the place and 
function of Assyria in Yahweh’s counsel. This 
world-power, launched on an ambitious scheme 
of conquest, and boasting of its prowess to over- 
throw the nations and their gods, and even to 
prove the impotence of Yahweh by destroying 
His people, is revealed as Yahweh’s instrument 
(the rod in His hand) to chastise His people, 
and to manifest His sole Deity by the extinc- 
tion of all nations that put their trust in false 
gods. Unconscious of Yahweh’s plan Assyria 
in its arrogance impiously transgressed the 
limits of its providential commission. Against 
it Yahweh will vindicate His Deity by its 
destruction. Assyria advances to the assault 
of Yahweh’s own Sanctuary, Mount Zion, and 
is destroyed by Yahweh’s power, and the 
Remnant of His people delivered. Thus history, 
controlled by Yahweh for moral ends, converges 
to the great consummation, the final revelation 
of the majesty of God in the chastisement of 
Israel, the destruction of the heathen foe, and 
the inauguration of the Messianic era for the 
purified Remnant. The Doctrine of the Rem- 
nant, the germ of the ideal Israel, would appear 
to presuppose that of the inviolable Sanctuary 
of Zion. The former Isaiah held from the 
first, but the latter apparently not always. 
It is clearly stated in xiv. 32, xxviii. 16, but 
other texts as clearly state that Jerusalem 
will be destroyed, v. 14, 17, xxxii. 9, 14, xxix. 
1-8. Unless a distinction be drawn between 
Sanctuary and City, conceivably the former 
may be taken symbolically as pledge of the 
security of the faithful, the indestructibility of 
the true Israel, as is the ‘ stone’ of xxviii. 16. 
It is true that, on one occasion at least, Jeru- 
salem was wondrously spared, but it would not 
follow that Isaiah would claim that it could not 
and would not be taken under any circumstance. 
Isaiah’s views on the inviolability of Zion seem 
to have varied with changing times. Perhaps 
in xxviil. 23-29, in the Parable of the Husband- 
man, the author puts forward on behalf of 
himself and Yahweh a defence against the 
charge of inconsistency or change of view. The 


husbandman adapts his methods to the varying 
needs of grain and soil. Chaps. xxxvi., XXXvVil. 
recount the delivery of Jerusalem from the hand 
of Sennacherib by an act of God, thus securing 
the continuity of the history, and so of the re- 
ligion of Israel. The preservation of Jerusalem 
then was an essential part of the Providence of 
God. ‘Curiously Isaiah was remembered best 
as the patriotic prophet (chap. xxxvi.), who 
at a crisis proclaimed the inviolability of Jeru- 
salem, a doctrine against which Jeremiah pro- 
tested in vain (Jer. vii. 4).’? As a result of this 
triumph of faith, Hezekiah may have carried 
out the religious reforms ascribed to him in 
2 Kings xvii. That Isaiah had anything to do 
with this is not known. Whether Hezekiah 
destroyed the high-places is doubtful, but he 
swept away many idolatrous emblems. 

Isaiah was disappointed with the spiritual 
results of the overthrow of Assyria (xxi. 1-14, 
‘ the frivolity and inexpiable sin of Jerusalem ’). 
The immediate sequel to the judgment of the 
Assyrian crisis was the dawn of the Messianic 
age, when a King of the lineage of David, a 
great hero and warrior, would reign in righteous- 
ness and bliss over a regenerate people. Much 
doubt is expressed regarding the authenticity of 
the passages 1x. 2-7, xi. 1-9, xxx. 1-5. They 
are not organically related to their context as 
is 1. 26, where Isaiah looks forward to a new 
Jerusalem, righteous and glorious, but the 
figure of the ideal Davidic King is a fitting 
counterpart to the weak and threatened king 
on the throne, and moreover the Remnant, 
whose home was Jerusalem, would need a 
leader. Despite the four-fold name of ix. 6, 
and the spiritual endowment of xi. 2, Isaiah’s 
ideal is only the perfect performance of the 
ordinary duties of monarchy. The Remnant 
will survive under a Davidic monarchy based on 
righteousness and peace. To the eager hope 
and faith of the prophet the future consumma- 
tion always tends to be close at hand, takes 
the forms of present experience, and ushers in 
the final form of the Kingdom of God. Judg- 
ment is not the last word of Yahweh, His 
Sovereign Majesty demands that the future 
shall fulfil His purpose of grace in setting up 
His Kingdom. 

Nearly all Isaiah’s religious conceptions 
derive implicitly from his vision of God in the 
Temple, though they emerge in connection with 
the events and controversies of the day. They 
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display thus a marked organic unity. Isaiah 
there saw Yahweh, the King, high and lifted up, 
seated in majesty as Sovereign Lord whose 
glory filled the earth. Beside Him there can 
be no God. Idols are mere ‘ nothings.’ The 
nations are under His sway. Assyria is His 
tool made to serve His purpose, or, failing to 
do so, to be destroyed. Yahweh is supreme in 
Nature and in History. Providence is the un- 
folding of His purpose to found His Kingdom 
and manifest His Godhead. That purpose cannot 
fail, for He is supreme Power, and will execute 
judgment against all that exalts itself in 
arrogance upon the earth. Faith in the might 
and purpose of this God is the secret of strength 
and confidence. This is Isaiah’s great con- 
tribution to religion. vii. 9, ‘ Faith brings 
Fixity.’ xxvii. 16, ‘He that believeth shall 
not give way.’ Hence the folly and disloyalty 
of fearing hostile coalitions, or seeking the aid 
of allies, or relying on one’s own resources, 
material or religious. Repentance and tranquil 
reliance on Yahweh’s protection is the only 
firm security (xxx. 15). The helplessness of all 
opposition to Yahweh lies in the difference 
of nature of God and man (xxxi. 3). ‘The 
Egyptians are men and not God, their horses 
are flesh, not spirit.’ The spiritual transcends 
the material, and spiritual power is concentrated 
in the One God. Isaiah saw Yahweh, the Holy 
One. Holiness connotes the essence of Deity, 
that quality which distinguishes gods from 
men, and as such has no specific ethical content. 
The prophets, however, moralized the idea ; holi- 
ness thus connotes Yahweh’s supreme exaltation 
combined with transcendent purity of character 
(v.16). ‘ The Holy God sanctifies Himself with 
righteousness.’ Such holiness quickened within 
Isaiah a sense of his own and his people’s sin. 
While his sin is graciously pardoned, he is 
charged to proclaim an exterminating judgment 
on the impenitent people. (vi. 13c is probably 
a gloss.) The grounds of this judgment—the 
reaction of Yahweh’s holiness—lie in the pre- 
vailing social and moral disorder, the base in- 
gratitude towards Yahweh, the empty formality 
of their service, and their insensibility to the 
nature of His requirements. Holiness is the 
correlate not of worship and sacrifice but of 
justice and humanity. Isaiah was the first to 
give to Yahweh the title—Holy One of Israel. 
This unique relation of God and people was 
a special manifestation of His Universal 


Sovereignty. Seemingly Yahweh needed Israel 
for His Self-expression, but as He cares more 
for righteousness than for Israel, He must 
vindicate His holiness even to the verge of 
destroying Israel; but His purpose with the 
nation cannot fail. A righteous Remnant will 
survive the refining judgment for whom a new 
and blissful era will immediately begin under 
the rule of the Messianic King. 

Such a forecast was but the poetic and ideal 
construction which Isaiah gave to his spiritual 
convictions, and if it was not fulfilled as he 
anticipated, it remains a timeless creation of 
faith to be reinterpreted and transformed by 
the growing insight of later generations. 

‘It was enough for one man to have guided 
the destinies of his country through the first 
eventful conflict with the world-power ; to have 
enunciated the principles of the moral govern- 
ment of the universe which made Monotheism 
a practical power in history; to have enriched 
eschatology with the figure of the ideal King ; 
to have formed within the Jewish state a 
prophetic party in which the religion of the 
spirit eventually detached itself from its national 
embodiment; and to have left behind him an 
illustrious example of that faith to which the 
things that are seen are temporal, but the things 
that are unseen are eternal.’ (Skinner.) 


Ill 
Drvutero-IsataHu 


The remaining portions of the Book of Isaiah, 
chaps. xl.—lxvi., may be divided into three 
sections: (@) xl.—xlviil., (6) xlix.—lv, (c) lvi.—Ixvi. 
(a) and (6) are the work of Deutero-Isaiah, and 
(c) of Trito-Isaiah, these titles covering the work 
of at least two unknown authors. 


(a) The homogeneous character of this part 
marks it as the original prophecy of Deutero- 
Isaiah, composed in Babylon, and dated c. 
540 B.C. 

(6) By the same author, perhaps a little later, 
on his return to Palestine, c. 535. 

(c) By a different hand—c. 450—written in 
Palestine.) 335%) 

Chaps. xl.-lv., a continuous prophecy with 
a common theme—the Restoration of Israel— 
display a very different historical and theo- 
logical atmosphere from that of the work of the 
prophet Isaiah, and by their contents betray 
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their origin in the Exilic period, when Babylon 
was the oppressor and not Assyria, as in Isaiah’s 
day. These prophecies have no title, and the 
traditional authorship of Isaiah, son of Amoz, 
is solely due to their attachment to the collec- 
tion attributed to him. There is no analogy 
anywhere for the idea that Isaiah in the eighth 
century prophesied in this sustained and detailed 
manner of events one hundred and fifty years 
later than his time. A prophet always takes 
his stand in his own age and speaks directly 
to his contemporaries of matters that vitally 
concern him and them, only dipping incident- 
ally into a future conceived as organically con- 
nected with the present; but that he should 
ignore his contemporaries and, speaking over 
their heads, address himself to a distant genera- 
tion is, if not inconceivable, then psychically 
most improbable. The greatness of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy lies in the strict relevance of its 
message to the deep needs of the time. Its 
permanent principles can only be discerned in 
their necessary temporal and local application. 
The historical background of these chapters 
presupposes the Exile in Babylon. Jerusalem 
is in ruins and forsaken, the Temple burnt. 
The Exile has already lasted long, Zion fears 
she is forgotten. Faith and hope are strained, 
but at last deliverance is at hand. Jerusalem’s 
servitude is accomplished, her sins pardoned. 
The deliverer Cyrus is already raised up by 
Yahweh and is in full career of conquest. Soon 
he will overthrow Babylon and the Exiles be 
freed to return and rebuild the Temple. Cyrus 
himself is mentioned by name as already well- 
known to the prophet and his audience, and his 
career appealed to as proof of the fulfilment of 
former prophecies, but his overthrow of Babylon 
is predicted as still being future. These pro- 
phecies, especially chaps. xl.-xlvii., are there- 
fore dated c. 540, sightly prior to 538, when 
Babylon fell. Everything confirms this source 
of origin. The writer speaks as one among 
the Exiles acquainted with Babylon, its wealth, 
its gates, its idol-gods Bel and Nebo, its idol- 
making, its sorcery and astrology, and is inti- 
mate with the fears and hopes of the Exiles 
whom he addresses in person. This historical 
setting is that of the sixth, not the eighth 
century, so likewise in theological ideas and in 
style are these chapters remote from Isaiah. 
Whereas he was a prophet of warning and 
judgment, our author is full of comfort, and 


strikes his keynote with his first two words : 
‘Comfort ye, comfort ye.’ He is truly ‘the 
Evangelist of the Old Testament.’ Isaiah’s 
doctrines of the Remnant and the Messiah are 
replaced by a different and new figure—the 
Servant of Yahweh.  Isaiah’s stress on the 
majesty of God is replaced by that on the 
Infinitude, the Eternity, the Incomparableness 
of the One God. So the terse and compact 
style of Isaiah contrasts with the diffuse and 
expansive style of Deutero-Isaiah. The latter 
has a few fixed themes about which his thought 
circles spiral-wise. Already in his first two 
chapters (xl. and xli.) there appear most of his 
characteristic thoughts: the certainty and joy 
of Israel’s redemption, the Omnipotence of 
Yahweh, the absurdity of idolatry, the calling 
of Cyrus to execute Yahweh’s purpose, whose 
ultimate design is to bring the whole world 
through redeemed Israel to a knowledge of the 
true God. With his magnificent conception 
of God and a massive theology that grew out 
of it, our author sought to rally the scattered 
Exiles, calling them to that penultimate stage 
of Yahweh’s gracious and eternal world-plan 
of Salvation in which Israel’s redemption 
would lead to that final order when every knee 
would bow and all the ends of the earth would 
look to Him and be saved. 

The Exiles, after long waiting for the pro- 
mised release, are despondent. Dismayed by 
the unshaken might of Babylon and the prestige 
of the idol-gods, they begin to doubt the power 
and the will of Yahweh their God to redeem 
them. The prophet’s task then is to rouse 
them from despondency by dwelling on the 
sovereignty of Yahweh over the forces of 
Nature and History. The full consequences of 
an absolute Monotheism are here drawn for 
the first time. Yahweh is Omnipotent. He 
created the heavens and the earth by His un- 
aided wisdom and power. He created and con- 
trols the stars, the seas and all living things. 
He is the Author of light and darkness, of good 
and evil. In comparison with Him the nations 
are negligible. His purpose in History cannot 
be thwarted by any human opposition. He is 
an Hverlasting God, the First and the Last, 
inexhaustible in wisdom and power. He alone 
is God, and beside Him there is no other. 
How helpless and absurd then beside Him 
are all idols and their worshippers. Scornfully 
he affirms the idol-gods are nonentities, their 
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impotence is proved by the material and process 
of their manufacture, they are powerless to 
work either good or ill. Yahweh is Omniscient, 
and directs the forces of History according 
to His world-wide purpose of Salvation, and is 
fulfilling His word in contemporary events of 
which Cyrus is centre. He alone foresees and 
predicts events before they happen. His control 
is proved by His fulfilled prophecies. The idol- 
gods are challenged to prove their claim to 
deity by citing instances of verified prediction, 
or else foretelling events now about to happen. 
Yahweh, with Israel as witness, triumphantly 
points to prophecies fulfilled as a guarantee that 
promises now uttered will also prove true. 

This Omnipotent God is Righteous, in the 
special sense that He is steadfast and loyal to 
His great saving purpose. He is a righteous 
and saving God—the only Saviour. This 
mighty God is bound in closest ties to Israel. 
They are His chosen ones, His sons and 
daughters. Israel’s Maker is her Husband. He 
is Israel’s Goel (next of kin), whose duty it is 
to redeem them from slavery. His care for 
Israel exceeds even the unforgetting love of a 
mother : (Ixvi. 13) ‘ As a man whom his mother 
comforteth so will I comfort you.’ Like a 
shepherd will He lead His flock and gather the 
lambs in His bosom. He will, in person, guide 
His people across the renovated desert, relieving 
all their wants and restoring them to honour and 
bliss. His wrath will be seen to have lasted 
but for a moment compared with the Everlast- 
ing mercy now to be revealed. 

This Omnipotent, righteous and tender God 
is now bending history to the final manifesta- 
tion of His glory in the restoration of His people 
to their homeland to be followed by the glad 
acceptance of the true religion by all the 
nations of the earth. Though the direct work 
of God, this consummation on its external 
side will be carried through by Cyrus, desig- 
nated Yahweh’s Friend and Messiah, the only 
Gentile to be so entitled. Yahweh has called 
him, roused him up; he is now in mid-career 
the unconscious agent of Yahweh’s purpose. 
He is destined shortly to release the captive 
Israelites and command the restoration of Jeru- 
salem. His further conquests will convince 
the nations of Yahweh’s true Deity. At 
the word of Yahweh the distant nations will 
yield up the Israelites exiled amongst them, 
who will return across the transformed desert to 
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the restored and glorified Jerusalem, at sight 
of which the nations will come in penitence to 
learn of Israel the knowledge of the true God. 

On its internal side this salvation is mediated 
by the Servant of Yahweh, who is commissioned 
to reveal God’s Truth to the nations and by 
his suffering to redeem them. This doctrine is 
the great and original contribution of our 
author, a re-interpretation of the historic relation 
of Israel and Yahweh. Her ancient privilege 
of being Yahweh’s chosen people needed a fresh 
and deeper justification now that Yahweh’s 
world-wide purpose of grace was asserted. 
Israel’s election had been affirmed of old, now 
it is accounted for. Israel is elect not for 
privilege only but for the service of mankind. 
Israelis Yahweh’s Prophet-Martyr to the nations. 

The term Servant of Yahweh, hitherto applied 
to certain outstanding individuals, is here for 
the first time applied to the historic nation, 
which is treated by a favourite Oriental per- 
sonification as a moral unity maintaining its 
continuity and character through successive 
generations. The term implies that Israel has 
been brought into a privileged relation to Yahweh 
as being ‘ called,’ ‘ chosen,’ ‘ created’ for some 
special mission of His. 

According to many passages in Deutero- 
Isaiah the nation, though blind and deaf to its 
high calling, has yet borne effective witness 
passively to the truth of God’s prophetic word 
in their national history. 

There are, however, four special passages 
(chaps. xlu. 1-4, xlx. 1-6, 1. 4-9, lu. 13-lni. 12) 
known as ‘ the Songs of the Servant’ in which 
a much higher estimate of Israel’s character 
and conduct is taken than elsewhere. Israel is 
Yahweh’s instrument in extending the know- 
ledge of the true God to the nations of the 
world. Here Israel is not blind or deaf, but 
alert and responsive ; is innocent, and in faithful- 
ness to his mission has suffered and died, but 
Yahweh will presently restore him to life and 
crown his work with success. This portrait is 
felt to be so different from that elsewhere as 
to suggest a difference of authorship. There is, 
too, a progress and unity about these poems, 
with an accompanying difference of metre and 
style, which marks them off from their context. 
Add to this the higher ideal of the Servant 
portrayed therein and the question is raised 
whether the poems are in their original position. 
Nevertheless subtle links connect them with 
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their context. Perhaps the facts are best met 
by positing, with Skinner, that the poems are 
the work of a distinguished predecessor, which 
the author has incorporated into his own work. 
Who, then, isthe Servant? It may be stated 
that no consistent view can be carried through 
on the basis of the present Hebrew text. Apart 
from these poems it is evident the Servant is 
the historic nation Israel, looked at from the 
view of its prophetic function as bearer and 
medium of God’s revelation, and that this is 
so here is suggested by the explicit equation of 
Israel and the Servant in xlx. 3; but against 
the national reference it is said the portrait 
is too elaborate in detail and too ideal in char- 
acter to be applicable to such a mixed entity 
asa nation. Moreover in three verses, xlix. 5-6, 
liu. 8, a distinction seems to be made between 
the Servant and the nation, whereby the former 
has a mission to the latter, but a fair treatment 
of the grammar in the first two passages and a 
reasonable emendation in the third remove this 
distinction, leaving the national interpretation 
open. This national interpretation may best 
be held in the form given to it by the late 
Professor Peake: ‘The Servant is throughout 
the actual Israel which died in the Exile and is 
to rise again at the Restoration. The Servant 
is not an ideal distinct from the nation, but 
the nation regarded from an ideal point of 
view.’ This interpretation involves that the 
speakers in chap. lil. are the heathen nations. 
Surprise has been expressed that such a tribute 
to the Servant’s innocent suffering should come 
from them. In reply it may be said that the 
nations who speak are converted nations; in 
their revulsion of feeling they look on Israel as 
innocent in comparison with themselves. 
Modifications of the national interpretation 
are the ideal Israel or some group within the 
nation. The high degree of personification, 
along with the exalted character of the Servant, 
suggests to others that the Servant must be 
an individual, either historical or ideal. So Sir 
George Adam Smith thinks there is a progressive 
contraction and individualization in the con- 
ception of the identity of the Servant in the 
poems—first the historic nation, then the 
effective Israel as distinguished from the mass, 
and lastly, in chap. lui., an individual who is the 
future suffering Messiah foreshadowed in the 
Immanuel prophecy of chap. vii. But his- 
torically the figure of the Messiah is that of an 
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ideal king, and moves on a different plane from 
that of the Servant, who is essentially a prophet 
and martyr. The two figures are independent 
and were not united until Jesus joined them 
in His own Person. Moreover, the Servant 
has a present existence but has had a past of 
humiliation, suffering and death, and now 
awaits resurrection. The Messiah as a future 
figure seems excluded by the terms of the 
description. No historic personality capable 
of sustaining the international réle of such an 
individual has as yet been suggested. 

Probably the paradox of the individual and 
collective traits of the portrait of the Servant 
may best be accounted for by applying the 
ancient idea of a corporate personality, an idea 
which transcends the distinction of the individual 
and the group by subsuming them under a 
category in which the one is merged in the 
other. The speaker may emphasize now the 
one aspect and now the other, without feeling 
that any transition is being made from one to 
the other. 

The portrait of the Servant of Yahweh, 
elusive as it is, is the creation of an entirely 
new religious ideal. Its basis is a profound 
reading of the meaning of the sufferings of 
Israel as the prophetic nation marked out among 
the nations in the purpose of God as the organ 
and channel of revelation. This prophetic 
mission involved suffering which Israel, nobly 
bearing on behalf of others, made a sacrificial 
offering through which penitent nations may 
approach God. The portrait is of no abstract 
character, but draws its colour from the living 
experience of many—whether groups, or indi- 
viduals such as Jeremiah—but initially it was 
in the writer’s own experience of a triumphant 
faith achieved amid trial that there were born 
the thoughts which he later applied to the 
nation. 

As exemplifying the genius of Israel, the 
portrait found its fullest and most intense 
expression in Jesus Christ, who in turn transmits 
to the Christian Church the ideal of the Servant 
as the organ of Divine Revelation to the world 
of a later day. 


IV 


Trito-IsalAH 


Chaps. lvi.—lxvi. are a miscellaneous collection 
of loosely-connected oracles dating about 450 B.o. 
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in the Post-Exilic period. The situation is 
Palestine not Babylon. The atmosphere is one 
of disenchantment at the non-fulfilment of the 
bright hopes of the end of the Exile. The 
Temple is built, its worship established, and a 
settled community organized around it. There 
is a cleavage of parties in the community ; one 
section is addicted to idolatrous practices, 
probably of the Samaritan type. Certain 
social wrongs, which imply the existence of some 
degree of political freedom, are denounced. 
The author’s interest centres in Jerusalem and 
the Temple, which is a House of Prayer for all 
the nations. 


Chaps. lx.-lxii., in the style of Deutero-Isaiah, 
record an idyllic picture of the glory of the 
New Jerusalem. Conversion of the Gentiles is 
ascribed to the impression of its splendour—a 
centre of light in a dark world. The counter- 
part of Zion’s glory is the annihilation of her 
foes. In chap. Ixii. 1-6—a brilliant though 
repellent picture—Yahweh, a warrior God, 
returns with dyed garments from trampling 
His foes in the wine-press of wrath. These 
chapters (lvi.lxvi.) were written at a critical 
time to strengthen faith by kindling hope in 
the coming salvation. 

W. A. Daviss 


GOD THE GREAT MISUNDERSTOOD 


Is. i, 3.—‘ The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib: but Israel doth not know, my people doth 


not consider.’ 


WE are apt to think that ours is a generation 
which is regardless of God more than men in 
former times have been. The Gospel message 
does not rouse violent opposition or call forth 
bitter denial; it comes up against a dead wall 
of stolid indifference. It is completely dis- 
regarded and passed by as a thing of nought. 
Let us make no mistake about it; this has been 
the great obstacle in every generation. We 
speak sometimes with envy and regret of ‘ the 
ages of faith,’ but there has never been in all 
history an age of faith in the sense that the 
mass of the people have been truly animated 
by heavenly motives. The great protagonists 
stand out radiant on the page of history, but 
while they battled and suffered for the faith, 
the heedless multitudes went on their way in 
amazing unconcern. 

Isaiah found it so in his day. He is amazed 
and staggered by it. It seems to him un- 
precedented. In God’s name he calls heaven 
and earth to witness if ever the like were seen 
before. The stolid indifference and insensi- 
bility of his people is worse than brutish. For 
‘the ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib: but Israel doth not know, my 
people doth not consider.’ It is a grievous 
charge, and most wounding to human pride. 
We are wont in our complacency to attribute 
our shortcomings to the relics of the brute 
within us, to the ape and the tiger, which have 
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not wholly died. But the prophet finds that 
man’s brutishness has no parallel in Nature. 
All other creatures follow their instincts and 
are guided by such light as is given them. But 
man has gone about to pervert his instincts 
and to blind his soul with clay, till now he is 
sunk in a great deep of darkness and insensi- 
bility. Made in the image of God, he does not 
know God, and though daily fed by His bounty 
he does not recognize the touches of His hand. 

In Amiel’s Journal there is a profound and 
moving passage to this effect. “To be mis- 
understood even by those one loves is the cross 
and bitterness of life. It is the secret of that 
sad and melancholy smile on the lips of great 
men which so few understand ; it is the cruellest 
trial reserved for self-devotion ; 1t is what must 
oftenest have wrung the heart of the Son of 
Man; and if God could suffer, it would be the 
wound we should be forever inflicting upon Him. 
He also—He above all—is the great misunder- 
stood, the least comprehended.’ } 

God ‘the great misunderstood’ — God 
wounded by the misunderstanding of those 
whom He loves—that is the very plaint which 
He makes here by the mouth of His prophet 
Isaiah. His own children, whom He nourished 
and brought up, have rebelled against Him. 
He appeals to the heavens and to the earth to 
witness if they have ever known such unnatural 

1 Amiel’s Journal, 2. 
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behaviour. His people are less responsive than 
the brute beasts. It is the plaint of a Divinely 
loving heart with a mighty burden of sorrow 
lying upon it perpetually. If you read the Old 
Testament with attention you will often feel 
this deep undertone of unrequited love. Here 
lies the whole pathos of God’s dealings with 
Israel. He was continually unfolding to them 
more and more fully the treasures of His grace, 
but they met it all with blind and stolid in- 
difference. They did not understand, they 
would not respond. And so even God Himself 
was baffled. The prophet Hosea perhaps gives 
the most touching expression to all this, for in 
the bosom of his own home there had been a 
like tragedy of unfaithfulness and unrequited 
love. Out of the bitterness of his own experi- 
ence he knew what it meant and how it felt, 
and with trembling hand he tenderly unveils 
the sorrow of God. But all the prophets feel it. 
It breathes sadness into the psalms, and casts 
its shadow over the histories. You do not get 
the full force of it in any one text or passage 
or book. It is only when you reflect upon the 
whole marvellous story of God’s dealings with 
His people that this most tragical element in it 
comes fully to view. And how it magnifies the 
long-suffering of God and His infinite patience 
when you consider the reception it met with 
from generation to generation—His love ever 
received with coldness, His pleadings with in- 
difference, His name profaned, and His whole 
character and purpose misunderstood. 

It was this indifference, as Amiel also says, 
that ‘must have oftenest wrung the heart of 
the Son of Man.’ ‘ He was in the world, and 
the world was made by Him, and the world 
knew Him not. He came unto His own, and 
His own received Him not.’ On this passage 
Dr Marcus Dods makes the pungent comment, 
‘The great Roman world remained in absolute 
unconsciousness of the vicinity of God; they 
registered His birth, took account of Him as 
one to be taxed, but were as little aware as 
the oxen with whom He shared His first sleeping- 
place, that this was God; they saw Him with 
the same stupid, unconscious, bovine stare. 
Like His forerunner Moses ‘ He supposed that 
His brethren would have understood how that 
God by His hand would deliver them ; but they 
understood not.’ What pathos there is in 
that last lament over the Holy City. ‘O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, how often would I have 
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gathered thy children together, as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wing, but ye 
would not.’ ‘If thou hadst but known the 
things that belong unto thy peace, but now 
they are hid from thine eyes.’ That was what 
pierced His heart, with a pain sharper than 
the crown of thorns, more cruel than the nails 
and spear, to find His love repaid with cold- 
ness, His offers of salvation rejected, and His 
whole character and mission of grace misunder- 
stood. 

Here, indeed, is a tragedy that is prolonged 
throughout the ages. In spite of His revelation 
in Jesus Christ, God is still ‘the great mis- 
understood.’ Men live as if God did not exist. 
Or they shrink away from Him and hate the 
very thought of Him. Daily His law is broken 
and His authority fiouted; by multitudes 
living in His world and fed by His bounty He is 
completely ignored. Even His own people, who 
profess to know and serve Him, have often cast 
a shadow upon His face instead of revealing 
His grace and beauty to the world. In His 
name they have warred and persecuted, because 
they blindly pictured Him as a cruel tyrant 
whose wrath could only be appeased with 
blood. How sad to think that the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
mercies and the God of all grace, should have 
been presented to the world in so dreadful a 
form, that He should have been clothed with 
the passions of cruel and sinful men, so that 
instead of heavenly beauty to allure the heart 
there should appear a dark and repulsive shape 
that none could love. And how strange to 
think that all the while, behind these earth- 
born clouds and the distorting shadows which 
man has cast around Him, the Heavenly Father 
has dwelt in unwearying love, striving ever to 
reach men’s hearts and bring them to the 
knowledge of His grace and truth! We cannot 
but think—though all human thought in this 
high realm is vanity—that a mighty burden of 
sorrow weighs for ever on the heart. of God. Is 
there any sorrow like unto His sorrow? The 
Spirit of God speaks through the prophet, 
‘Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth. I 
have nourished and brought up children, and 
they have rebelled against me. The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s 
crib, but Israel doth not know, My people doth 
not consider.’ 

Now, in what did this more than brutish 
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ignorance and insensibility consist? In what 


respect was God misunderstood ? 


1. In the first place Israel did not understand 
that God is infinitely high, the Creator and Lord 
of all, exalted in His holiness over all the earth. 
They persisted in a low and narrow conception 
of God, regarding Him as merely their own 
tribal God, who shared all their prejudices and 
was bound to take their side, who hated other 
nations as they hated them, who favoured His 
own people and could never call them to account 
for their sins or cast them off. In a word they 
imagined that God belonged to them, and they 
failed to realize that, in the most absolute 
sense, they belonged to God. 

To the prophet this was worse than brutish 
ignorance. ‘The ox knoweth its owner, but 
Israel doth not know.’ Isaiah in his vision 
had seen the Lord upon His throne high and 
lifted up, had seen the seraphim veiling their 
faces before Him, and had heard their song, 
‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts. The 
whole earth is full of His glory.’ And by the 
vision he had been taught the majesty and the 
sovereignty of God. He was made to realize 
that God is King over all the earth and His 
purposes embrace all nations. He saw how 
absurd it was to limit His interests to the little 
land of Palestine, or to suppose that He merely 
presided over the house of Jacob. It was 
blasphemy to think that He could be partial 
in His affections or unjust in His judgments. 
‘There is no unrighteousness in Him.’ Doubt- 
less Israel was His chosen vessel, but chosen 
not for her own sake, but for the salvation of 
all mankind. Therefore she must be judged 
like others according to the perfect standard of 
righteousness, There can be no unbending of 
the law to favour her. She cannot sin with 
impunity against the Holy One, and hope to 
enjoy His favour. 

Do we not need the same strenuous teaching ? 
Do not many in our time misunderstand God 
as grossly as Israel did? We do not realize 
that God is infinitely high. The sovereignty of 
God is hardly once named among us. Like 
Israel we unconsciously picture Him as our 
national God, blindly supposing that His favour 
could never be withdrawn from us, that He 
could never call us to account for our national 
sins or bring us down from our high place 
among the nations. Or we conceive of Him as 
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a racial God, forgetting in the blindness of our 
pride that the white man has no more claim on 
His love and care than the dark millions of 
Africa. We sorely need to learn that He that 
sitteth on the throne of heaven has far wider 
purposes than merely to bolster up the British 
Empire or maintain the dominance of the white 
race. No race or nation has ever yet persis- 
tently transgressed His law and crossed His 
purpose without bringing down upon itself the 
weight of His righteous judgments. Yet we go 
on vainly imagining that God must act according 
to our ideas and serve our purposes. We even 
dare to lay down programmes for the coming 
of His Kingdom with an implicit, and sometimes 
even an explicit, threat that if He does not 
act in accordance therewith, He is not a God 
that we will honour. 

The Shorter Catechism speaks in a sonorous 
phrase of God’s ‘ sovereignty over us and His 
propriety in us,’ which means in plain words 
that we belong to God, and not He to us. He 
made us and He has all the rights of absolute 
ownership. Karl Barth and the teachers of 
his school are rendering a much-needed service 
in reminding us that God is in heaven and we 
are upon the earth. The transcendence and 
sovereignty of God stand in great need of 
emphasis in a generation that seems to have 
lost the reverence that is due to the Creator. 


2. Again, Israel did not understand that God, 
though infinitely high, is also wnfimtely near. 
From His hand we receive our daily bread, even 
as the ass finds provender in its master’s crib. 
He searches through the whole of life, and takes 
notice of the minutest thing. Isaiah dwelt 
much on this. His people thought God’s pre- 
sence was confined to the Temple, and that 
when they had performed the religious ritual 
they were done with Him. So they went down 
from the Temple to their frauds and oppressions, 
to their luxuries and vices. In their daily life 
they ignored God and fancied themselves 
hidden from His eyes. Even in the honest 
labour of the fields the peasant farmers of 
Israel did not ask the help and blessing of God, 
but went after false gods and prayed to local 
deities to bless the sowing of the seed and grant 
the harvest. They could not imagine it possible 
that Jehovah could look after every little 
homestead. As He said by the lips of the 
prophet Hosea, Israel ‘ did not know that I gave 
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her corn and wine and oil, and multiplied her 
silver and gold.’ Similarly the prophet Isaiah, 
with his eye upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
warns them that God takes to do with their 
whole life. He is concerned in their politics 
and their social customs. He hears the cry of 
the oppressed, and considers the case of the 
poor and needy. He marks the luxury of the 
proud daughters of Zion, and all their gaudiness 
and finery are an offence to ‘the eyes of His 
glory.’ Every department of the nation’s life 
lies open before Him, and He takes account 
of the minutest detail. 

Do we not misunderstand God in much the 
same way as Israel did? We limit Him to the 
Church and the Sabbath, while on other days 
we are practical atheists. Our daily business 
and our pleasures are a world apart, in which 
no place is left for God. His presence is not 
felt nor desired; His counsel and help are 
never sought ; in actual practice His will is not 
the supreme law. Even professedly Christian 
men are found living in this state of practical 
godlessness. Once a week they utter a formal 
acknowledgment of God, but beyond that they 
do not admit His claim uponthem. They would 
resent the idea that God has the right of entry 
and control in their business life. His presence 
there would seem an intrusion and a restraint 
upon their liberty. Is not this wholly to mis- 
understand God? God is infinitely near— 
“nearer than breathing, nearer than hands and 
feet. He cannot be kept at a distance or 
confined to the narrow limits of a single day in 
seven. He is ever present, ever watchful. In 
the absorption of work or the excitement of 
pleasure He may be forgotten ; still He is there. 
Nothing escapes His all-seeing eye. ‘He is 
acquainted with all our ways.’ Milton testifies 
to the restraining and ennobling influence which 
this thought had upon him when he lived abroad 
as a young man. ‘ Here again I take God to 
witness that I lived in all those places where so 
much licence is permitted, free and untouched 
by any kind of vice and profligacy, having this 
thought continually before me, that though I 
might escape the eyes of men, I could not escape 
those of God.’ For lack of this thought we 
live carelessly and without a due sense of our 
responsibility. But let us once realize that 
God is infinitely near, and it will beget in us a 
noble carefulness. It will dignify our whole 
life when we understand that every action, 
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every word, every thought passes under His 
review. 


3. Still further, Israel did not understand 
that God is infinitely loving. That is the deepest 
misunderstanding of all, for the final word is 
that ‘God is love.’ That final word was not 
fully spoken, and could not be, till Christ came. 
But all through the history of Israel God was 
making known His love as men were able to 
take it in. All His dealings with His people 
had this in view, not only the blessings He 
bestowed, but His chastisements also. ‘ For 
whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.’ To the 
eye of the prophet all the experiences of his 
people bore marks of the Divine love. But the 
people themselves failed to perceive it. When 
God prospered them they forgot Him; when 
trouble came upon them they thought He had 
forgotten them, and turned for help to other 
gods ; when all help failed they despaired, not 
understanding that with God there is forgive- 
ness. 

So the prophetic message is ever burdened 
with the deep tones of injured love. God 
mourns over His people as a tender Father; 
He pleads with them as a loving husband to 
turn again and give Him their hearts. ‘I have 
nourished and brought up children, and they 
have rebelled against Me.’ ‘ They have broken 
My covenant, though I was an husband unto 
them, saith the Lord.’ Every prophet repeats 
the same complaints and pleadings, and every 
one is astonished at the blindness and stolid 
indifference of his people. They were perfectly 
heartless towards their God. Though He caused 
all His goodness to pass before them they were 
unmoved. They repaid His love with hate, 
His kindness with rebellion. It was the deepest 
baseness and ingratitude, but they could not 
be made to see it. ‘ Israel doth not know, My 
people doth not consider.’ 

The world has never understood the love of 
God. Here is the supreme tragedy of history. 
God broods over the world in a great passion of 
sympathy. “In all their affliction He was 
afflicted, and the angel of His presence saved 
them.’ With infinite patience He has been 
drawing sinful men unto Himself. No sacrifice 
was counted too costly. He spared not His own 


Son, but delivered Him up for us all. But the 
world has remained blind to all this. Men have 
failed to interpret the facts of life. They have 
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had no eyes to see the threads of Divine love 
that run through all the web. They have not 
grasped the glorious truth that all is guided 
by a loving hand. On the contrary they have 
persistently harboured suspicions of God and 
disquiet at the very thought of Him. They 
have refused to credit the story of His redeeming 
love. They have not risen to an understanding 
of this, that His ways are not our ways, neither 
are His thoughts our thoughts. There is no 
bitter root of enmity in His heart. Oh, how 
deep are the wounds inflicted by sinful men upon 
the love of God! How poorly the world has 
repaid His kindness! Indifference, ingratitude, 
coldness, suspicion, hate—these are the return 
we make to Him who loved us from everlasting 
and who gave His Son to save us. Surely it is 
not too much to say that in all this we have 
shown ourselves to be more senseless and void 
of understanding than the beasts that perish. 
What the world needs—what we all need— 
is a truer knowledge of God, a better under- 
standing of His character and of His love. If 
only this were impressed upon us that in spite 
of all rebuffs God loves us still, would it not 
fill us with shame, and stir in us a deep and 
holy resolve to give Him henceforth our love 
and trust? It was to this that Isaiah called 
his people when he preached repentance, in- 
viting them to make a complete revolution in 
their thoughts of God and in their attitude 
towards Him. And to persuade and encourage 
them he was commissioned to give the gracious 
message, ‘ Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool,’ and that 
gracious message stands for all time, as the 
declaration of God’s attitude to a sinful world, 
and His loving invitation to every sinful man. 
J. H. Morrison 


The Call to Conversion 


Is. i. 16, 17.—‘ Wash you, make you clean; put away 
the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to 
do evil ; learn to do well.’ 


1. Isatan’s endeavour is to awaken in his 
nation its slumbering spiritual susceptibilities, 
to arouse it by the offer of pardon, and to bring 
it back to simpleness and sincerity of life. His 
aim is to produce what would now be called a 
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great social and religious reform—a reform, how- 
ever, not merely consisting in the removal of 
palpable anomalies, but having its root in a 
complete change of heart in the individual. 
This is what, in other parts of the Bible, is 
called a turning back, or returning to God, and 
also, in the New Testament, a change of mind. 
The heart of the natural man is perverse, it 
will go its own way, which is seldom the right 
way; it must be educated, by teaching and by 
example, into the right way, until, by the grace 
of God co-operating with it, it turns back from 
its own way, and turns to God. By a Latinism, 
the proper sense of which is sometimes mis- 
understood, this turning to God is called con- 
version, that is, a thorough or complete turning. 
It is a mistake, however, to suppose that this 
change always occurs in exactly the same way. 
But, whether it is accomplished gradually or 
suddenly, the turning from sin and worldliness 
to God is the necessary antecedent of a good 
life. And this is what the prophets, addressing 
their selfish or worldly contemporaries, often 
say: as Hosea, ‘ O Israel, return unto the Lord 
thy God; for thou hast stumbled through thy 
iniquity. Take with you words, and return 
unto the Lord; and say unto him, Take away 
all iniquity, and receive us graciously.’ Jere- 
miah speaks similarly: ‘ Return ye now every 
one from his evil way, and amend your ways 
and your doings.’ And in the Acts it is said of 
various converts that they ‘turned unto the 
Lord.’ 

The other word expressing a similar idea is 
the one commonly rendered repentance, but mean- 
ing properly, at least in the New Testament, 
change of mind. This is the word used by John 
the Baptist when he first preached the baptism 
of repentance unto remission of sins, and when 
he came forward to announce the coming of 
Christ: ‘ Repent ye,—change your mind—for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand’; ‘ bring 
forth fruits worthy of repentance ’—of this 
‘change of mind.’ And St Paul, describing 
before King Agrippa what he did after his con- 
version, uses both words together, telling him 
how he went to both Jews and Gentiles bidding 
them change their mind and turn to God, and 
do works worthy of their change of mind. 

The prophet, in the words of the text, thus 
strikes one of the keynotes of Advent—repent- 
ance, a complete breaking with the past: * Put 
away the evil of your doings from before mine 
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eyes; cease to do evil’; and the adoption of 
a new manner of life for the future; ‘ Wash 
you, make you clean; learn to do well; seek 
judgment, set right the oppressor, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow.’ 


2. Isaiah selects two faults specially for 
censure. 

(1) The first is formality in religion. The 
Jews were always prone to believe that, if they 
performed regularly the external offices of 
religion, their duty towards God was sufficiently 
discharged and moral obligations might be 
disregarded. Moral deficiencies, with at least 
many of them, were a matter of indifference, 
provided the formal routine of festival-keeping 
and sacrifice was properly observed: it was 
this, they persuaded themselves, that received 
God’s favour, and it was something far easier to 
observe than the restraints of morality. This 
strange delusion was deeply rooted in Israel’s 
heart, and all the great prophets take occasion 
to attack it. Hosea, in a well-known passage, 
writes : ‘ I desire kindness rather than sacrifice, 
and the knowledge of God more than burnt- 
offerings.’ And Isaiah here indignantly declares 
that God has no delight in the sacrifices and 
pilgrimages and formal trampling the courts of 
His Temple on the part of men whose hands are 
full of blood ; He will hide His eyes from them, 
and, however much they multiply prayers, He 
will not hear them: ‘Wash you, make you 
clean; put away the evil of your doings from 
before my eyes; cease to do evil: learn to do 
well,’ 

It is as true in our own day as it was in the 
days of the prophets that regularity in church- 
going is no cloak and no excuse for dishonesty, 
or hard-heartedness, or envy, or jealousy, or 


evil-speaking, or enmity, or other similar faults, | 
such as, it is to be feared, are still not unknown | 
among those who observe regularly the external | 


rites of religion. 

{| Matthew Arnold has not been a kind critic 
of religion, but, at least, he has given us one 
lesson. He has accentuated it so strongly that 
it cannot easily pass from our minds, and we 
certainly cannot be too anxious to reduce it 
to practice. The lesson is that the greater 
part of religion is conduct—not singing of 
hymns, not offering of prayers, not gathering 
in sanctuaries, not giving in collections, but 
conduct. 
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We bring no ghastly holocaust, 
We pile no graven stone ; 

He serves thee best who loveth most 
His brothers and thy own. 


Thy litanies, sweet offices 
Of love and gratitude ; 

Thy sacramental liturgies, 
The joy of doing good.t 


(2) The other fault which Isaiah specially 
attacked is the abuse of position on the part of 
those enjoying power or authority. Corrupt 
rulers, unjust officials, the maladministration of 
justice, the abuse of power and wealth on the 
part of those a little better off than their 
neighbours, leading to the oppression of the 
poor and the unprotected, are and always have 
been a crying evil in the Hast. Corrupt judges 
and rulers are unheard of in our country at 
the present day; but dishonesty in one form 
or another in business, extortion, attempts to 
defraud—there is still the crying abuse of what 
are known as ‘ sweated industries ’—take among 
ourselves quite the same place as the oppression 
of the fatherless and the widow, the violent 
seizing of other men’s lands, and the with- 
holding of their rights from the poor, which 
are so vehemently denounced by the prophets. 
Jerusalem, we must also remember, was in 
Tsaiah’s time what would now be called a 
fashionable capital; and where wealth and 
fashion reign supreme they are nearly always 
accompanied by selfishness, inhumanity, and 
oppression. 

4| Among the Hindus the god of prosperity is 
Kuvera, and at Saranath one can see the figure 
of Kuvera standing upon the prostrate form of 
a man. Prosperity standing on a prostrate 
person! This is the thing that haunts me 
about the prosperity of the West. I wonder 
how much of it is standing on the prostrate 
forms of sweated labour, on the shrivelled bodies 
of little children working in factories, on ex- 
ploited weaker peoples. 

Isaiah deplores the deterioration of society 
in Judah from its more glorious past, and he 
foretells the nemesis which will overtake the 
nation. * Ah, I will ease me of mine adversaries, 
and avenge me of my enemies; and I will turn 
mine hand against thee, and smelt away as in 


1 Whittier. 
2 E. Stanley Jones, The Christ of Every Road, 156. 
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a furnace thy dross, and take away all thy 
alloy.’ The prophet announces the coming 
judgment, and the need of true amendment of 
life for those who wish to escape the final con- 
sequences of their sin; only those who turn 
to God in penitence will be delivered when the 
day of judgment breaks. Judgment comes in 
many ways: it falls upon nations, it falls upon 
corrupt governments, it falls upon individuals. 

4] ‘ History,’ says Froude, ‘ is a voice for ever 
sounding across the centuries the law of right 
and wrong. Opinions alter, manners change, 
creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is written 
upon the tablets of eternity. For every false 
word or unrighteous deed, for cruelty and 
oppression, for lust and vanity the price must 
be paid at last: not always by the chief 
offenders, but paid by someone. Justice and 
truth alone endure and live. Injustice and 
falsehood may be long lived, but doomsday 
comes at last.’ 


3. The declarations of Isaiah were never 
fulfilled precisely as he anticipated. Many of 
those whom Isaiah had in mind escaped, we 
may be sure, all temporal retribution; and 
when a judgment did fall upon Jerusalem, it 
never, we may be equally sure, picked out the 
wicked and spared the righteous. But Isaiah 
expresses an eternal truth in the form in which 
he and his contemporaries apprehended it: he 
declares the retribution which, in the natural 
course of God’s procedures, or by the natural 
operation of the laws by which human society 
is regulated, falls upon those who defy the 
cardinal principles of morality or religion. In 
the age of the prophets nothing was known 
about either rewards or punishments in a future 
life. These only entered into the sphere of 
revelation at a much later stage of its history, 
but in the light of the New Testament we are 
entitled to extend what Isaiah says to embrace 
the hereafter. Isaiah is thinking of the nation, 
which, as a whole, and especially in the persons 
of its upper and responsible classes, he regarded 
as corrupt; he himself no doubt has thus in 
his mind a great national catastrophe such as 
has often in history brought to its end an 
immoral rule. But retribution for sin may fall 
also upon individuals ; it may, when it comes, 
surprise us unawares ; it may take the form of 
some temporal penalty ; it may fall upon us in 
the hour of death, or in the day of final judgment. 
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Let us then take to heart the lesson that the 
prophet would have us learn; let us, to use 
the imagery of St Paul, awake betimes out of 
sleep: let us cast off the works of darkness and 
put upon us the armour of light by which we 
may ward off the assaults of the Evil One, and 
be able to fight as Christ’s soldiers, that so, 
when the time comes, we may be fit to appear 
in the presence of our Lord. 


On Doing Well 
Is. i. 17.—‘ Learn to do well.’ 


We hear much in these days about primary, 
secondary, and higher education, but the text 
reminds us of a still more important sphere, of 
that highest education which concerns all of us, 
and which it is the chief end of life to secure. 


1. *‘ Learn to do well.’ Numerous definitions 
have been given of man, but he might justly be 
defined as the being who learns. That dis- 
tinguishes him from other creatures. A bird 
builds its first nest as skilfully as its last; the 
spider’s first embroidery is as exquisite and as 
perfect as anything which it does in later life ; 
the bee constructs its first cell with an efficiency 
that leaves nothing to be desired. What the 
beasts, birds, and insects do they do in- 
stinctively, perfectly, immediately. It is alto- 
gether different with man. He has everything 
to learn. Knowledge, power, and skill are 
attained only through attention, diligence, and 
perseverance. It is thus with mental pro- 
ficiency, manual dexterity, and moral excel- 
lence. If we are‘ to do well,’ taking that phrase 
in its largest and noblest sense, we must “ learn’ 
to do it. 

(1) Take the virtue of contentment. In our best 
moments we feel that fretfulness and ingratitude 
partake of the nature of blasphemy; yet the 
complainings and bitterness of the heart are 
subdued only through repeated failure and 
discipline. It is true, no doubt, that there is a 
secret, and that the secret of contentment, as of 
every other virtue, may be learned in a moment. 
But for the fullness of the following of Christ in 
contentment there is need of the patient dis- 
cipline of years. 

q ‘I have learnt,’ says Bishop Creighton, 
‘that when one can’t get what one wants, one 
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can at least leave off wanting it. I have learnt 
that what is, is best; that regrets are quite 
useless, that life in the present and future alone 
is useful for men; and that no one need ever be 
disappointed or even seriously annoyed unless 
he chooses: cares may come and knock at the 
door, but the fault lies with him who is fool 
enough to open it.’ 

(2) Take the virtue of veracity. We have much 
to learn here—to speak the truth, to act the 
truth, to live the truth. We suppress, distort, 
exaggerate, colour and discolour; we equivo- 
cate and deceive through prejudice and self- 
interest ; we do so in politics and in professional 
life, in business and in friendship. 

4 If anyone tells me it is an easy thing to 
speak the truth, I should tell him that he had 
never tried it.+ 

§] There had been a lot of lying, and Ana [a 
Bantu child] had been in the thick of it. 

‘Don’t you ever want to tell a lie?’ 
looked at me searchingly. 

* Yes—I suppose I do at times.’ 

“There you are,’ said the child with a quick, 
eager movement of her body. ‘And God 
started long ago on you, so many years ago that 
we cannot count them. And He has only just 
started onus..... Don’t mind it so much,’ she 
said earnestly. ‘God is right slow, isn’t He? 
It took Him a long time to get you white people 
ready to come and tell us about Him. [m sorry 
I told that lie; I did not understand ; it seemed 
far worse to me to be found out. Tl remember, 
really I will.’ And then with a little engaging 
smile, ‘ But really you need not mind quite so 
much. God’s got started on us now.’ 2 

(3) Take the virtue of courtesy. ‘ Good breed- 
ing, says Carlyle, ‘consists in gracefully re- 
membering the rights of others, high breeding 
in gracefully insisting on one’s own.’ Thus 
there are three ways of it. There is the dis- 
courteous person whose only practice has been in 
selfishly saying and doing things that hurt others. 
There is the selfishly courteous person with 
the polish of a pagan. And there is the person 
who, having the mind of Christ, learns to put 
the interests of others before his own. 

4] A lesson Florence Barclay learnt from her 
Father was that of always, on principle, being 
perfectly courteous to everyone of whatever 
social standing. ‘ In outward matters there was 


She 


1 George Macdonald. 
? Mabel Shaw, God’s Candlelights, 194. 
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perhaps nothing more characteristic of her to 
the end of her life. She treated servants, 
porters, cabbies, beggars with true courtesy, and 
her fellow-passengers in a "bus as she would have 
treated people in her own drawing-room. It had 
the effect of making all the world seem her 
friends. It was, of course, largely her love of 
mankind and her practical Christianity; but 
it was also, largely, the principle of courtesy she 
had learned from her Father.’ 1 

(4) Take the virtue of kindness. We pass 
through much self-reproach and shame in striv- 
ing to reach the ideal; the Spirit of God has to 
repeat the great lesson in season and out of season 
before the inborn injustice and selfishness of 
our nature are mastered, and we become patient, 
loving, and gentle one to another, as God is to 
us. We have really to learn the various virtues 
which constitute great character as we have to 
learn writing, reading, arithmetic, drawing, or 
music. 


2. Three things are essential to the liberal 
education of the soul, to full mastery in the art 
of living, and these are found in their perfection 
only in the school of Christ. 

(1) We need a Pattern.—To learn to do well 
we must see well-doing in its highest perfection ; 
we must fix our mind on what is lofty and pure, 
fill and stir and charm it with the images of truth 
and nobleness. Some ethical teachers consider 
it best to show us the repulsiveness and horror 
of vice. Many novelists follow this method. 
The drama is fond of holding up the mirror 
to Nature, as the phrase goes, and very ugly 
reflections they commonly are. But how often 
are drunkards reformed by the sight of a 
drunkard? It is well known that murders are 
apt to follow when the details of some ghastly 
murder are given in the newspapers. We might 
as well hope to obtain a good style by familiar- 
izing ourselves with specimens of bad English. 
Let the pattern be good, and as good as possible. 
The Lord Jesus Christ is the Pattern for all who 
would learn to do well. In Him Divine truth, 
goodness, and beauty become concrete, find 
actual embodiment and representation. ‘ Learn 
of me’ is His own invitation, and the Apostles 
are aware that the only way by which they 
themselves learned to do well was by ‘ looking 
unto Jesus.’ Said a distinguished artist, ‘ I 
would give everything I have to see Velasquez 

1 Infe of Florence Barclay. 
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paint for one week, for one day.’ But the 
splendid privilege is granted us to behold the 
Lord Jesus live through years! Let us learn 
of Him in joy and sorrow, in work and leisure, 
in strength and weariness, in popularity and 
neglect, in success and failure, in life and death. 
He is the One great teacher of the art of life. 

9 The art master in James Lane Allen’s 
Cathedral Singer says: ‘ No students of mine, 
if I could have my way, should ever paint from 
a model that failed to call forth the finest 
feelings.’ 

4] One of Livingstone’s fellow-students at 
Ongar tells us that every student had to con- 
duct family worship in rotation. ‘I was much 
impressed,’ he says, “ by the fact that Living- 
stone never prayed without the petition that 
we might imitate Christ in all His imitable 
perfections.’ 1 

(2) We require Power.—We need the gift, the 
genius. In the great art galleries are painters 
who spend years in reproducing the works of 
the immortal masters; but these copyists 
themselves do not become real artists, because 
they lack perception, sympathy, power of 
assimilation and creation. We can never be 
much the better for the presence of the highest 
patterns except as we possess a certain faculty 
and genius, and this is as true in regard to good- 
ness as it is in regard to excellence in knowledge 
and art. 

4] Sir Joshua Reynolds was taken by a friend 
to see a picture. He was anxious to admire 
it, and he looked it over with a keen and care- 
ful but favourable eye. ‘ Capital composition ; 
correct drawing; the colour, tone, chiaroscuro 
excellent; but—but—it wants, hang it, it 
wants—That!/’ snapping his fingers; and, 
wanting ‘that,’ though it had everything else, 
it was worth nothing.” 

The man of genius, we say, has ‘ the gift.’ 
The power to do well is also a gift. 


This, nor gems, nor stores of gold, 
Nor purple state, nor culture can bestow ; 
But God alone, when first His active hand 
Imprints the secret bias of the soul. 


Or, to put it in another way, as the poet is 
born, not made, so we must be born again 
before we learn to do well. St Paul says, ‘I 


1 W. G. Blaikie, Life of Livingstone, 28. 
2 J. Brown, Horae Subsecivae, ii. 392. 
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learned in whatsoever state I am, therewith 
to be content.’ He does not say, ‘I have 
learned,’ as though it had been the result of 
daily discipline ; he goes back to the moment 
of the vision of Christ. ‘It pleased God to 
reveal His Son in me,’ and I learned that day 
to be content. It flashed upon him in the 
great moment of his history. When he knew 
the power of Christ’s resurrection, the true 
explanation of life dawned upon him; the 
world suddenly wore a new expression. 


World—how it walled about 
Life with disgrace 

Till God’s own smile came out : 
That was thy face ! 


It is sometimes said that certain men have 
a natural genius for religion. What they have 
is natural ability, which, when taken possession 
of by the Spirit of God, makes them eminently 
successful as witnesses or saints. How would 
St Paul have used his reasoning power, or 
Bunyan his imagination, apart from the grace 
of God ? 

We know more of the life of Christ than we 
do of the Spirit of Christ, more of His example 
than of His indwelling and inspiration. This 
is the real secret of our failure. We experience 
repeated difficulty and disappointment in the 
pursuit of holiness, because the power of Christ 
does not sufficiently rest upon us. ‘ Christ in 
you the hope of glory ’—not the glory of the 
tuture only, but the glory of character here and 
now. Let us plead for more inward vision, 
receptivity, and responsiveness, for more of the 
Spirit that worketh mightily in fully surrendered 
souls, and all things fair and perfect shall be- 
come possible. 

(3) We need Practice——In many branches of 
knowledge a double education is necessary— 
an education of the understanding and of the 
hand; we must have theoretical knowledge and 
technical mastery, or we are not artists. And 
the best teachers in the schools of art require 
that the hand shall keep pace with the theory 
and knowledge of academic law. They are 
satisfied that information is nothing without 
work. ‘Do! Do! Do! Let your picture go, 
and do another,’ said William Hunt to his 
students, when they asked him a thousand 
curious questions about lines, colours, and 
effects. In doing, they were to know and excel. 
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And the teachers of science specially demand 
that all theoretical knowledge shall go hand 
in hand with experiment. We know only 
through doing, and through doing ever do 
better. So it is in character: we can never 
be perfected by abstract knowledge of the 
highest truth and beauty, precious, and indeed 
essential, as that knowledge is; we must act 
out what we know as best we may, for only 
through actual obedience does the disciple 
arrive at perfection of thought and life. 

There is no way to self-control except through 
practical temperance, no way to magnanimity 
of soul except through acts of self-denial, no 
way to honesty except through paying our 
debts or refusing to contract them, no way to 
liberality except by giving, no way to good 
temper except through restraining our tongue. 
We cannot think ourselves into perfection, 
we must act ourselves into it. ‘This I had 
because I kept thy statutes,’ says the Psalmist ; 
he had the power to keep them because he kept 
them. 


Reason and Religion 


Is. i. 18.—‘ Come now, and let us reason together, saith 
the Lord.’ 


CHRISTIANITY claims the entire man for God. 
No faculty or power of his nature is neglected 
or overlooked. This is made clear in Jesus’ 
definition of the first and great commandment, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength.’ Every pro- 
vince of the kingdom of man’s nature is taken 
in. And in order to make this so clear that 
no one can possibly mistake it, He uses the 
great adjective ‘all’ four times. It is all thy 
soul and all thy heart and all thy mind and all 
thy strength. There is to be no outlying dis- 
trict of any one of the various provinces which 
is to be allowed to remain foreign to the King. 

We know, if we are Christians, that our affec- 
tions must go out towards Christ, that our will 
must bow to Him; but the duty of our intellect 
is to many of us far from clear. We need to 
learn that we owe to Christ the service of our 
minds. ‘ As long,’ says Dr Dale, ‘as men are 
unwilling to serve God with their understanding, 
they withhold from Him half His claims.’ 

§| Let it not be forgotten that the powers of 
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the understanding and the intellectual graces 
are precious gifts of God; that every Chris- 
tian, according to the opportunities vouchsafed 
to him, is bound to cultivate the one, and to 
acquire the other. Indeed, he is scarcely a 
Christian who wilfully neglects to do so. What 
says the Apostle? Add to your faith knowledge, 
and to knowledge manly energy—apéry.+ 


1. Joseph Glanvill, near the middle of the 
seventeenth century, wrote this: ‘ There is not 
anything that I know which hath done more 
mischief to religion than the disparaging of 
reason, for hereby the very foundations of 
Christian faith have been undermined. If 
reason must not be heard, the being of God and 
the authority of Scripture can neither be proved 
nor defended; and so our faith drops to the 
ground like a house that hath no foundation.’ 

(1) Reason has sometimes been discredited in 
the supposed interests of revelation. God has 
spoken to us, and it is not for us to question 
what He has said. But though it is true that 
there is much in the Bible that could never have 
been discovered by reason, the Bible must be 
interpreted by reason. Nothing in it can be 
accepted that is contradicted by reason; and 
there is no other faculty than reason itself that 
can decide which, among many professing 
revelations, is to be believed. 

4] No Bible, book, or Christian doctrine will 
be carried along permanently which is offensive 
to the highest reason of Christian men. Chris- 
tianity, we claim, is the truth, and truth appeals 
to the reason. According to some scholars, the 
opening lines of St John’s Gospel ought to be: 
In the beginning was the reason, and the reason 
was with God, and the reason was God. If 
Christ is the reason, and if He is the light that 
lights every man that comes into the world, 
then our reason is something like His, and 
while it may err, and does err, in the days of 
its immaturity, it is certain by and by to arrive 
at conclusions which are the same as His. 
There can be no permanent estrangement 
between reason and Christ.” 

(2) Reason has sometimes been discredited in 
the supposed interests of authority. The Church 
has been set up as the standard of truth. Some 
teachers, like Cardinal Newman, have had a 
deep distrust of the human reason; and that 


1 Coleridge, Aids io Reflection. 
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attitude has been on the whole that of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It is an unwarrant- 
able attitude. Authority, of course, ought to 
be given its place. It is not with a light heart 
that a man can find himself at variance with 
beliefs which have attained the assent of genera- 
tions of able men, and by which multitudes of 
saintly lives have been nourished. But im- 
portant as is the authority of the Church, the 
Church has often been mistaken in the past and 
may be mistaken again. Her authority, such 
as it is, rests upon a reasoned judgment con- 
cerning the value of widespread, persistent, and 
ancient opinions. In the last resort no belief 
that is merely accepted on authority can be 
described as our own belief at all; it does not 
become our own until reason has dealt with it 
and fused it in the alembic of our mind. 

4] If you meddle with Religion, be intelligent 
and rational in your Religion; study Religion 
till the Reason of your Minds receive Satisfac- 
tion ; for till then you cannot account it your 
own, neither call it your own; neither hath it 
security and settlement in its Subject.1 

(3) Reason has sometimes been discredited on 
favour of mere feeling. Religion, we have been 
told, is a matter not of the head but of the heart. 
The amount of our knowledge is of little im- 
portance if only our heart be full of love. But 
how can we love any one if we do not know 
him? In our reverence and esteem for a man 
whom we have known, we have had a sense that 
there were elements in him that transcended our 
understanding, and that the man we loved was 
greater than we knew. But we could not have 
loved him at all if we had not in some measure 
understood him, and were conscious of powers 
in him similar to our own. So in regard to God. 
It is as impossible to worship an unknown God 
as it would be to worship a God altogether 
known. Whatever be the sentimental and 
emotional states aroused by the sonorous 
cadences of an old liturgy, and the lights burn- 
ing on the far-off altar of a great Cathedral, and 
the reverberating organ music swelling down the 
aisles, these feelings have no religious worth 
unless they rest in the last resort on reason. 

4‘ One hour of honest thought, a great 
living writer has said, ‘One hour of honest 
thought is worth whole weeks of ecstatic adora- 
tion when ecstasy is not based on knowledge 
and adoration does not issue in action.’ 

1 Benjamin Whichcote. 
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2. It is strange that Christians should have 
sought in so many ways to disparage reason 
when the whole Bible challenges reason and 
invites enquiry. ‘Come now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord.’ According to Isaiah, 
God’s arraignment of Israel is based on the fact 
that the people are not thinking enough. His 
complaint runs: ‘ Israel doth not know. My 
people doth not consider.’ They were going 
through their sacrifices, singing their songs, and 
saying their prayers, but they were not think- 
ing. The Psalmist prayed, ‘Give me under- 
standing, and I shall keep thy precepts.’ All 
the apostolic writers are insistent upon the 
right of the intellect to a place in the Christian 
life. Peter says to his converts, ‘Be ready 
always to give answer to every man that asketh 
you a reason concerning the hope that is in 
you.’ He himself had been challenged by a 
hostile world and had been obliged to state the 
evidence upon which his Christian faith was 
built, and he realized that every professing 
Christian must face a world that is ready to 
attack him, and that a Christian is helpless if 
he does not know how to give an answer to the 
man who opposes his faith. In Paul’s very first 
letter he lays down a principle of the greatest 
significance. ‘Test all things, hold fast that 
which is good.’ The word ‘ test’ he took from 
the world of banking. Bankers subjected 
every doubtful coin that came into their 
possession to a test, in order to see whether it 
was genuine or counterfeit. Paul would carry 
the same habit of scrutiny into the field of 
religion. Nothing is to be received until it has 
been tested. We are to throw away the false 
and hold fast that which is good. And with 
Peter and Paul John agrees. In his first letter 
he says, ‘ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but 
try the spirits whether they are of God, because 
many false prophets have gone out into the 
world.’ The writers of the New Testament 
everywhere assume that a man is not going to 
become a Christian without using his mind, and 
that he cannot remain a Christian unless he 
builds his life upon foundations which the 
reason approves. 

4] Professor Huxley once said that men of 
science no longer believed in justification by 
faith, but in ‘justification by verification.’ 
Now, St Paul taught justification by faith, but 
he also taught justification by verification. In 
his view, the one did not exclude the other. St 
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Paul calls, not for the surrender, but for the 
exercise, of the reason. We have his approval 
if we feel that, in religious as in other matters, 
we wish to have our intelligence satisfied, before 
we yield the submission of our hearts. 


3. No doubt there is a possible misuse of the 
intellect, just as there may be misuse of the 
other powers of man. There are sins of pride, 
of prejudice, of overweening confidence, to 
which the intellect must plead guilty. When, 
for example, it has regard not to the whole 
facts, but only to what it chooses to see; when 
it pushes beyond its own province, and makes 
itself judge of all things in heaven and earth ; 
above all, when it seeks to lord itself over the 
conscience and to justify by logic that which a 
louder voice condemns—then its condemnation 
is just, and cannot be too severe. 

And further, it is, of course, true that Christ’s 
appeal is not primarily to the intellect ; and the 
conversion of the intellect often fails, as we all 
know, to carry with it the conversion of the 
whole man. A striking instance is the historian, 
Edward Gibbon, who, at the age of sixteen, 
unaided by the arguments of a priest and with- 
out the esthetic enticements of the Mass, was 
brought by his reading to embrace Roman 
Catholicism, and had himself baptized by a 
Jesuit father in June 1753. By Christmas 1754 
he had as thoughtfully read himself out of all 
sympathy with Rome. He was undoubtedly 
sincere throughout, but his belief and subsequent 
unbelief were purely matters of judgment.’ 
Nevertheless, whatever may be the sins of the 
intellect, and true as it is that Christ’s appeal is 
not addressed primarily to it, the fact remains : 
the intellect has its part in the religious life, 
and they who, in the name of religion would 
bind it in chains, only show that they have not 
the mind of Christ. For man is one; and how 
can that which conflicts with our reason com- 
mand our conscience? ‘ Human nature,’ it has 
been well said, ‘ craves to be both religious and 
rational. And the life which is not both is 
neither.’ 

May it not be that there are some who have 
never yet acknowledged Christ’s claim upon 
their life who may be brought to recognize and 
respond to it through its very reasonableness ? 
That is not to say that a man can be argued 
into Christianity ; but if a man will sit down 

1 J. G. Henderson. 2 H. S. Coffin. 
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and think, think about himself and his life, 
what he is making of it, what the issues, the 
eternal issues, of it are to be; if he will ponder 
the terrible fact of sin, the sin of the world, the 
sin of his own heart—how, like a huge tidal 
wave, it submerges and overwhelms the tiny 
breakwaters with which man seeks to stay it ; 
and then if from himself he will turn to Christ, 
and think about the claims of Christ, and the 
offer of Christ, how those claims have been 
vindicated, and that offer made good in the 
lives of the saints of all ages, and not only so, 
but so made good that the best men and women 
whom he has ever known were men and women 
who had yielded themselves to Christ, and were 
in all things ruled by Him—if a man will do 
this, then it may be the very reasonableness of 
religion will draw him to its side. ‘ Consider, 
ye that forget God’; think, until like the 
Psalmist you are able to say, ‘ I thought on my 
ways, and turned my feet unto thy testimonies.’ + 


How Far Can Forgiveness Go? 


Is. i. 18—‘ Come now, and let us reason together, 
saith the Lord: though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.’ 


THERE is nothing elsewhere in the Scriptures 
which goes so far as this declaration ; for it will 
be noticed that it says not merely that sin shall 
be washed away, but that sins which are scarlet 
shall themselves be made white as snow. This 
seems a statement of the impossible: stain can 
be removed, a person can be cleansed, but 
nothing can make sin other than what it is. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the com- 
mon interpretation of the text should be 
challenged. And reference to the Hebrew wiil 
show that an altogether different rendering is 
equally possible. The words can be read as if 
they were an indignant rhetorical question : 
If your sins be as scarlet, shall they be white 
as snow: if they be red like crimson, shall 
they become as wool? It is a question which 
need not be answered; its improbability is 
sufficiently set forth in the mere statement of 
the case. But a good many scholars hesitate to 
accept this rendering and are desirous of retain- 
ing the statement as a promise ; and, therefore, 

1G. Jackson, A Young Man’s Religion, 81. 
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we shall be taking the safest line if we treat the 
text as a real question, the answer to which the 
prophet leaves open, with the burden of proving 
an affirmative answer resting on those who 
would argue that such an unthinkable thing is 
really possible. 


1. All the laws of life seem to be against the 
doctrine of forgiveness. The linking of the 
universe in a chain of cause and effect, which 
can never be reversed, broken, or interfered 
with, is an idea which has had its effect even 
upon the sphere of human morality ; and, con- 
sequently, the doctrine of forgiveness has come 
to be regarded as impossible. All sin brings 
inevitable consequences ; and there is no means 
of evading them. Even if the repentance of a 
person who has sinned be conceded, and God 
be reconciled to the person as thus changed, yet 
this personal forgiveness cannot remit a single 
consequence of sin. 


The Moving Finger writes ; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 


It becomes a grave question whether there 
can be any such thing as repentance, because sin 
has much worse consequences than its physical 
effects, which in the main only follow on physical 
sins, and then not inevitably or invariably fall- 
ing on the person who committed them. The 
moral efiects of sin, and especially of spiritual 
sins, strike at the very soul itself and render 
it incapabie of repentance. How is a person 
who indulges in the vain imaginations prompted 
by pride ever to have his eyes opened to his 
actual condition? The possibilities of repent- 
ance are conditioned by the soul being able to 
see itself as it is, and that, even in moderately 
good people, is a demand for something out- 
side themselves; and wherever there has taken 
place any act of inner insincerity, the very soul 
becomes blind. How can that be expiated when 
one does not realize that there is anything need- 
ing expiation ? 


2. It is against such ideas that Christian for- 
giveness seems so inadequate. It claims that 
forgiveness is so complete that it wipes sin out 
altogether ; it is not only the personal forgive- 
ness of God, but the cleansing from the very 
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guilt of sin, so that it need no longer rest in the 
memory, but can be treated as if it had not been. 

The whole question turns upon the personal 
redemptive activity of God upon the soul of 
man. Forgiveness is a great human fact which 
proves the redemptive activity of God. If the 
automatic, self-contained system of ethics were 
true, individuals and the race as a whole would 
steadily get worse ; for the actual consequences 
of sin are not only physical suffering, but moral 
blindness ; and where there is moral blindness, 
there is no power even in suffering to open men’s 
eyes. There must be some moral power other 
than circumstances or man himself which is 
always bearing in upon him, a light that does 
not go out when man shuts his eyes to it, but 
adjusts itself to his rebellion and by secret ways 
strives to influence his soul. If God was not 
forgiving He would not continue to send forth 
His light and truth ; and if He did not do that 
man would die. And God can do that because 
He is the Person He is, because He is Spirit, and 
therefore able to influence us in all kinds of 
secret ways from within ourselves, and yet with- 
out coercing us, because He acts upon us as one 
Person on another. And since He is love He is 
able to persuade us into a union with Him that 
renovates our whole person. What is meant 
by forgiveness is in the first place that; and 
it is the permanent attribute and the untiring 
activity of God. This forgiveness is not de- 
pendent for its activity upon our repentance, but 
is always the cause of it; though it is depend- 
ent for its effectiveness upon the measure of 
our repentance. Not only does this explain for- 
giveness, but forgiveness is necessary to explain 
the world or the human soul. This persistent 
secret activity is always going on, immanently 
permeating humanity, and it is this that accounts 
for the world’s moral progress, which is certainly 
not self-explained; and it works out into 
visible effect in those souls who are at last 
wakened up by the process to accept God as 
their salvation. 


3. But how much can that forgiveness 
accomplish ? It surely cannot alter facts. It 
cannot change the past. And therefore, how 
can it bring complete deliverance? It must 
ever remain a fact that we have done these 
things: we must contain within ourselves not 
only the effect of that, but the responsibility for 
that, which surely we can never afford to forget, 
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and for which we must forever mourn. This 
would give us a repentance which was nothing 
but penitence, fruitless attempts at reparation ; 
our sins would have to be ever before us. True, 
and yet not to be thus concluded. By personal 
communion with us God gets us to look at 
things as He looks at them. He changes the 
natural attitude of the heart, and, consequently, 
the effect of the past upon us is changed. When 
it is said that we cannot alter facts, we must 
remember that a fact is not a thing in itself: it is 
a natural happening conjoined to an effect upon 
a person; if you can change the person you can 
change the effect. Therefore, God’s forgiveness 
does alter facts in so far as it alters their effects. 
{| The natural consequences of sin or the 
consequences of an unnatural life are not obli- 
terated by God’s forgiveness. The world in 
which we live is planned as an immense demon- 
stration of the value of virtue and the folly and 
danger of vice. But forgiveness, which is a 
changed relation to God, begins a changed re- 
lation to His law. We start afresh with Him, 
loved, regarded as though nothing had happened, 
and a new set of consequences begins. The new 
life which God gives fights the consequences of 
the old. Weeds are pulled up, and stop seeding 
themselves. Broken relations are repaired, old 
debts paid, and wrongs righted. Moral de- 
generation is arrested. The demonstration of 
God’s law is made on the side of obedience, 
through good, instead of bad, consequences. 
But must there not always remain a mournful 
penitence ? We ourselves can never forget that 
we have done these things. Moreover, we can 
never forget that we have done these things to 
God, and in the Cross we get some glimpse of 
what it has cost God to get near enough to us to 
have any influence upon us; how, then, when 
we look upon the Cross, can we forget our sins ? 
This is also true, but penitence must be dis- 
tinguished from remorse, and from a sorrow that 
debilitates and paralyses us from doing any- 
thing but dissolving in floods of grief. As we 
look at the Cross we cannot help remembering 
our sins, but we cannot but remember also that 
He loved us in them. He loved us enough to 
take them upon Himself, the very sins we could 
not and would not feel, and this either dries the 
tears before they come, so that the penitence of 
the Christian is really nothing else than a pro- 
found gratitude; or the tears we cannot keep 
1M. D. Babcock. 
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back at the sight of the Cross are not for our 
sins, but for His wounds; and not for sorrow, 
but for overwhelming joy at the revelation of 
such love. This is continually re-centering and 
re-making our nature round Him and His Cross. 
But can this change consequences? It has 
changed the most important consequences. 
The actual change which may be wrought in 
one’s body by repentance for physical sins is 
not so important as that the spiritual conse- 
quences, which are death, should be broken ; 
we are quite willing to bear the one; to bear 
the other would be to suffer moral extinction. 
But, as a matter of fact, it is likely that there 
will be even different physical consequences. 
Just as it is possible for the body to recuperate 
after an illness, which may have been brought 
on by some form of injudiciousness, so the mere 
fact that sin ceases, and still more that there 
is a new concentration, a new peace, and 
freedom from inner anxiety, has an immediate 
effect upon the body. But what about the 
effects upon others? In some cases our sins 
have injured others. We should always strive 
to make what reparation is possible, but some- 
times it is impossible. We may have helped 
someone down a moral abyss, and while we 
have been rescued, they have not. They may 
have passed beyond any possibility of appeal. 
There is for this the new power of prayer and 
intercession. Also we have to remember that 
our influence over others is never so great as to 
destroy their responsibility. ‘The great quack 
of the last days of the French monarchy took 
in all sorts of persons, but, as Carlyle points 
out, Cagliostro failed with thoroughly honest 
people. A man is responsible for the effects of 
his influence, which are serious enough, but not 
for another man or woman’s self-determina- 
tion.’? Moreover, in coming into new relations 
with the Head of the redeemed race, we are 
helping to take away the sins of the whole 
world, to counteract the effect of evil forces. 


4. Forgiveness, therefore, can go to tremend- 
ous lengths. The redeeming power of Christ is 
such that it does make sin as if it had never 
been, not only for the individual, but for the 
race and for human history. The Church has 
always been instinctively sure about this. 
Whatever the fall has been, the redemption of 
Christ is going to do something more than wipe 

1 T. R. Glover. 
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it out; it is going to bring about something 
which will be higher because of the fall. If 
the fall had not taken place man might have 
continued something a little lower than the 
angels ; but now, in order that the human race 
may never fall again, he is made something 
higher than the angels. Similarly with the 
individual. 

This doctrine needs to be safeguarded from 
certain conclusions that might be hastily drawn 
from it. It might be claimed that it is better 
that man should have sinned. Man, as he was 
made, was a creature perfect of his kind; there 
is no way of restoring him to that perfection. 
But he is made something higher still: a per- 
fection which is his own choice, and from which 
there is no further possibility of falling. But 
that does not mean that it is a good thing 
man fell; it is an evil thing. Only the conse- 
quences have been assumed by God and by His 
love and mercy they have been—not destroyed 
—but completely changed in their effects. The 
question asked by the prophet, impossible as it 
seemed, is therefore answered in the affirmative. 

{| There is a great movement abroad to-day, 
influencing thousands of men and women whose 
lives are being radically changed. But to what 
are they changed? As I spoke to one young 
fellow, a University man, who two years ago 
was the terror of his town, an old verse of the 
Bible leapt into my mind, and I repeated it to 
him : ‘ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.’ And he replied : 
‘Yes, my very sins have changed. I have been 
more than forgiven.’ + 


A Transformed World 


Is. ii. 1.—‘ The word that Isaiah the son of Amoz saw 
concerning Judah and Jerusalem.’ 


Isa1aH was a prophet interpreting the mind of 
God. He was a statesman with a keen and 
comprehensive outlook on human affairs. He 
was also a poet bringing to human problems the 
illuminating imagination of the seer. His were 
days of international strife and convulsion, days 
witnessing vast world movements in which 
empires were seen at their birth, and empires 
were seen in withering decline and death. 


1 ¥. C. Spurr. 
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Isaiah was a man whose thought was dis- 
tinguished by breadth and depth and length. 
He saw things broadly, he saw things deeply, 
and he saw also the things which gleamed afar. 
And, as he looked out upon the world, to his 
vision the troubled and chaotic day merged 
into a reconstituted order of active concord 
and peace. Isaiah was a confirmed optimist. 
He had a keen sense of the future. He felt 
the days before him. He could scent the 
waving harvest while yet the snow was on the 
ground. And looking out over the dark scene 
of convulsion and disaster, and amid the rude 
and brutal clamour of international strife, he 
sang this song of the morning— They shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.’ If we are purposing to 
rebuild the fallen ideals of our own day, and so 
reconstruct our common life, can we do better 
than stand near this man for guidance and 
inspiration ? 

How, then, does he say that the golden dream 
is to be realized? Through what preparatory 
stages are we to pass before we reach the shining 
consummation ? 


1. Isaiah declares that the fulfilment of the 
dream is to begin with the enthronement of 
religion. ‘It shall come to pass in the last 
days that the mountain of the Lord’s house 
shall be established in the top of the mountains.’ 
It may seem like self-interest for religion to 
talk in that way, but it has the support of 
history, and it is the mind of Christ. ‘ Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you.’ 
The Kingdom of God is first spiritual, and then 
it is material in the widest possible sense. Our 
Lord confirmed the prophetic order: first a 
converted people, and then converted weapons 
of war and converted conditions of living. 
Every human good begins with the enthrone- 
ment of God, ‘in the top of the mountains,’ as 
the prophet put it in his figurative and arresting 
way. The will of God on the top of all our 
interests; the pre-eminence of His Kingdom 
above every other concern. 

4] The mountain here is predominant over all 
mere hills. It is established in the place of 
authority, a High Altar not made with hands, 
to which the nations will bring the sacrifice of 
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praise and thanksgiving. Such is the imagery 
of the prophet. And indeed it is an impressive 
sight to see a mountain overtopping even the 
mountains themselves. Between the capital 
and the Pacific coast of Colombia the traveller 
must cross the Quindio pass, traversing the 
Central Cordillera of the Andes. The winding 
bridle-path (now substituted by a motor-road) 
leads over the hills, not far from the extinct 
volcano, Tolima. All around, the summits, 
although 10,000 to 12,000 feet in height, are 
covered with grass and pastureland. But when 
the clouds part and a glimpse is caught of 
Tolima, with some 18,000 feet of altitude, a 
different thing is seen. This beautiful peak 
dwells in the realms of perpetual snow. There 
is none immediately at hand to rival it. Its 
perfect conical form makes it as fair a sight as 
can be seen in the extension of the Andes. 
Where others abide the question it is free to 
dwell apart, clothed in its mantle of virgin 
white. Its supremacy is unquestioned, its pre- 
dominance without competitor. For it reigns 
by the right of its spotless purity.+ 

When our Lord pressed for the pre-eminence 
of God in the affairs of human life, He was only 
enforcing His own practice upon the lives of 
men and women. He made the will of God 
supreme in His own experience. He gave it 
undisputed sway, even when that will seemed to 
crush Him to the earth and nail Him to the 
torturing Cross. He was tried to the utmost, 
but He believed in the will of God to the utter- 
most, and because it was working, as it ever 
does, for the good of the world. He laid His 
life on its holy altar, so that we might have 
comfort by His sorrow and life by His death. 

It is not enough to say that the universe 
means intensely and means good! That is too 
impersonal. Christ affirms that God means 
intensely and means good. And when we are 
willing “to prove what is that good and accept- 
able and perfect will of God,’ by making it the 
sovereign aim of the world’s conduct and policy, 
we shall find the way to the better state of 
which men dreamed even while they missed the 
road. Christ is the one sure guide to the 
golden goal. 

4] Professor E. F. Scott has this to say as a 
preface to The Ethical Teaching of Jesus: ‘ To- 
day, as never before, Jesus stands out as the 
moral leader of humanity. The principles which 

1K. G. Grubb, Parables from South America, 41. 
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He laid down have been vindicated through the 
bitter experiences of the last few years, and men 
of all opinions are now agreed that the society 
of the future can be securely built on no other 
foundation.’ 


2. When the Kingdom of God holds the 
premier place in the concerns of mankind, 
certain results are assured. New kinshups are 
established. ‘ All nations shall flow into it, 
and many people shall go and say, Come ye, 
and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, 
to the house of the God of Jacob, and he will 
teach us of his ways and we will walk in his paths.’ 
Human nature will require to be greatly trans- 
formed before there can be this spontaneous 
agreement about a common policy. But the 
prophet rests his forecast on a sure foundation 
—the accepted supremacy of the will of God in 
the whole field of human interest and pursuit. 

There is an elemental unity in this, ‘ God 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
upon the earth.’ We all bear the imprint of 
our making and of our Maker. But there is 
something deeper than this common material 
origin. There are common instincts and in- 
tuitions, cravings, longings, hopes and fears that 
hold us together. The essentially religious 
nature of mankind holds the brightest possi- 
bility of world kinship. Paul found at Athens 
an altar ‘To the Unknown God,’ a significant 
creation and a significant confession. So strong 
is the instinct to worship, so incontrovertible 
the wisdom and necessity of worship, that the 
substance and form of worship were preserved 
even when the object worshipped was unknown. 
It is Christ who draws that human nature to 
Himself, cleanses its faults, purifies its life, 
harmonizes its relationships, and makes it 
apparent that every redeemed life assists the 
redemption of the whole world. All varieties 
of age, all diversities of temperament, all dis- 
tinctions of colour, all degrees of culture, all 
grades of development of race and of experience 
may be redeemed and reconciled in Him. To 
Him the nations will give consent; ‘ He will 
teach us of his ways and we will walk in his 
paths.’ 

4] The universality of Jesus’ appeal is shatter- 
ing. It is non-ethnic, non-national, non- 
organizable, non-exclusive. Within it every 
people, and tongue, and tribe, find ample room. 
It is co-terminous with humanity. It is the 
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only set of ideas and impulses that has yet been 
discovered, upon the basis of which humanity 
can get together.1 


3. Thus it is natural to have this further 
point—the transformations that characterize the 
Kingdom of God. ‘ They shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks. Nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.’ 
The nations will bring their cases to the arbitra- 
tions of Zion, where they shall be peacefully 
settled in the atmosphere and impartiality of 
God’s righteous rule. Men have a long way to 
go before these arbitrations become possible. 
In the last days! said the prophet. But 
Jesus introduced no time element. He hoped 
it might be sooner rather than later ! 

If swords are to be beaten into ploughshares 
and spears into pruning-hooks, where must 
that work begin? It must begin in the 
individual heart. We are never going to get 
the swords out of the nations until we have 
got them out of the hearts. There is a sword 
in the German heart, and a sword in the English 
heart, and a sword in the American heart, and 
that sword has got to be transformed before the 
material sword can become a ploughshare of 
the field! We are all familiar with our own 
swords; perhaps we ought to say, we are all 
acquainted with one another’s swords. There 
is the sword of ill-will. There is the spear of 
deadly gossip. There is the sword of evil 
prejudice. There is the spear of petty spite 
and contempt. The transformation of the 
world must begin in the conversion of people 
like ourselves. There is no other way. When 
our own militaristic weapons are changed— 
malice changed into good-will, suspicion into 
enlightened understanding, cynicism into genial 
and gracious esteem, and hatred into Christ’s 
own strong and fruitful love—then we are 
bringing the day nearer of which the herald 
angels sang, when there shall be ‘peace on 
earth and good-will among men.’ 

§ Peace is not a thing which can be secured 
by itself alone. In order to obtain it, you must 
get something larger that includes it—something 
of which peace is a by-product. That larger 
thing is the Christ-spirit in the hearts of men. 
As long as hearts are filled with jealousy and 
suspicion and rival ambitions, we must have 

1 Frank Crane, Why I am a Christian. 
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strife between individuals, clashes between 
classes, and war between nations. Only as the 
thoughts and deeds of men are controlled by a 
spirit of unselfishness and good-will, can we hope 
for a substantial and abiding peace.? 

§| A war scene one can never forget was the 
coming across a tangle of arms of ally and enemy 
piled at the foot of a wayside crucifix in France. 
A British bayonet. A French rifle. A German 
steel helmet. And on these horrid things those 
sad, sad eyes seemed from the Cross of suffering 
to be looking down. ‘ Ave Crux! Spes mundi 
unica!’ And I said to myself, Yes, that is the 
only place in all the world where we may hope 
the Christian nations will finally lay down their 
arms and cast away for ever their accoutrements 
of war.? 


Spears and Pruning-Hooks 


Is. ii. 4.‘ They shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruninghooks.’ 


SPEARS and pruning-hooks—what have they to 
do with each other? The one suggests cruelty ; 
the other peace. The one calls up visions of 
bloody battlefields strewn with the bodies of 
men; the other, of hills with terraced slopes of 
vines. The soldier and the vine-dresser, the 
vintage of the grape and the awful vintage of 
blood—do these things not lie at opposite poles 
of the world? Perhaps; and yet they le very 
close to each other too. The spear which slays 
the man is not so very unlike the instrument. 
which prunes the vine; and it shall come to pass 
in the latter days, says a great prophet, that the 
one shall be turned into the other. 


1. It is a great vision that the prophet sees— 
of a world transformed by religion and common 
sense. The nations which are now ready to fly 
at each other’s throats will one day, he sees, be 
willing to take their cases to Zion for arbitration ; 
as we should say to-day, they will submit them 
to Jesus, to have them decided by the principles 
of justice and humanity, which are identified 
with Him more than with any other force in the 
world. And then, so reasonable and satisfactory 
will the decision be, that they will transform 

1 W. M. Kingsley, in the Union Theological Seminary 
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their weapons of war into instruments of peace, 
and men will be brothers the world over. 

The nations do not fling away their weapons, 
nor do they destroy them ; they transform them. 
For every weapon of war there will be a use, 
even in the era of peace. The swords will not 
be shivered, they will be turned into plough- 
shares; the spears will not be snapped, they 
will be fashioned into pruning-hooks. The in- 
struments which desolated the world, and filled 
it with blood and horror, are not to disappear ; 
they are to be turned into instruments which 
will make it fair and fruitful—a very house of 
God and gate of heaven. It is not enough that 
men learn war no more; they must go on to 
learn the higher arts of peace. The ideal life or 
society does not consist in negations; it deals 
with its material in a constructive and trans- 
forming spirit. It delights to see the pruning- 
hook in the spear, and it hastens to transform 
the one into the other. 

4 ‘I remember once rowing ashore through 
the coral reef of a South Sea Island on a Sabbath 
evening,’ says Dr Hubert Simpson, * and hearing 
the bell ringing for public worship as one has 
often heard it in a Highland glen. We were in 
time for the service, but only with difficulty 
made our way into the densely thronged church. 
“Tapu, tapu, tapu,” the hymn arose—“ Holy 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, all Thy works 
shall praise Thy name in earth and sky and sea.” 
And what works He had wrought! They 
showed us the Jali or drum which used to sum- 
mon their forbears to cannibal feasts, and now 
does duty with the bell in calling to prayer in the 
name of Jesus. And they told us of another 
church where the stone upon which the victims 
were beheaded and cut up for the pot has been 
fashioned into the font where they sprinkle 
with baptismal water their little ones, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.’ 


2. ‘ Their spears into pruning-hooks.’ Here 
is an immortal rebuke to the spirit of waste. 
There may indeed be some things which it 
would be well to banish from the face of the 
earth; but there are not many. Most things 
are capable of transformation, and were meant 
in the new era to be transformed, not destroyed. 
The danger lies not so much in the instrument 
as in the use to which it is put. The world 
is full of material which is morally neutral; 
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whether we forge of it a spear or a pruning- 
hook will depend upon the kind of men we are. 
If we are men of war and strife, with no love 
for our fellows in our hearts, then we shall forge 
of it a spear, with which we shall do cruel and 
deadly work that will bring us the hatred and 
the curses of the men whom we smite. But if 
we have in our hearts the desire to be at peace 
with all men, and to learn war no more, then 
we shall turn the raw material of life into 
instruments of blessing. The powers and 
energies which were dedicated to the cause of 
evil, if only they be touched and consecrated 
by a new sense of the meaning of life, will be 
equally mighty when thrown upon the side of 
God and good. 

4] Giovanni Papini in his life of St Augustine 
brings out clearly the bitter struggle Augustine 
had with his bodily passions. But he goes on 
to show that conversion did not mean depriva- 
tion but sublimation. ‘ Augustine’s sensuality,’ 
he says, ‘ was sublimated into the yearning for 
spiritual bliss; his passionate attachment for 
individuals into loving charity for all; his pride 
into the ambition to recreate in himself the lost 
image of God.’ 


3. One of life’s greatest tasks is just to turn 
the spear into the pruning-nook. The passions 
and the appetites which too often plunge life 
into confusion, and sometimes into ruin, can- 
not be exterminated ; in some form, wilder or 
more subdued, we shall carry them with us 
to our graves. They cannot be destroyed, for 
by them, in a measure, the world continues. 
But, as we love our lives, we shall have to take 
very good care that we do not allow them to 
destroy us. As a great preacher once said of 
these things, “Crush them and the world will 
die: let them become masters, and the world 
had better die. It is a sad day when we 
deliberately beat the pruning-hook into a 
spear. How hateful a thing, for example, is 
passion! but how beautiful is love! They 
may seem to the cynic not to lie far apart ; but 
like the spear and the pruning-hook, they 
belong to different worlds. The one carries 
waste and desolation in its train, and wraps the 
life in a horror of great darkness; the other 
floods it with gladness and peace. 

What a cruel instrument the spoken or the 
written word has often been—sharper than any 
two-edged sword. It has been used to stab 
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reputations, and it has torn many a sensitive 
heart. It has been used to distort the truth, 
and to poison the imagination. When we think 
of all the gratuitous sorrow that has been caused 
by flippant or caustic reviews, by cold and 
cynical estimates of men and things, it is hard 
to see how men could expect to further the cause 
of truth or good-will by such an exercise of 
their powers. An able man may coin a stinging 
epigram or write a clever paragraph which will 
leave a wound upon the soul of his victim that 
will not be healed after many days. 


Ah me! ah me! that thoughtless itch for 
saying clever things! 

Ah me! ah me! that little sense of what a 
word may do! 

Ah me! the woeful echo from the weary past 
that rings 

Words that are very old now, but the grief is 
always new ! 1 


If the pen that was charged with malice and 
satire will learn to trace words that will help and 
encourage, the cause of truth will not suffer 
and we shall be a little nearer the golden days 
of which we dream. , 

Undoubtedly one of the most powerful 
weapons in the world for good or evil is educa- 
tion. Often, indeed, the claim is made for it 
that it is a good thing in itself; but it is in 
reality a neutral instrument which may be 
employed by the man who possesses it either 
for the blessing or for the bane of society. 
The man with the ample knowledge and the 
trained mind has it in his power to do more 
mischief, should he be so inclined, than one 
whose resources and training are more limited. 
It is therefore of the very first importance that, 
from the beginning, a moral and religious 
atmosphere be thrown about the education 
of a child. Knowledge alone will never make 
him a good man or a benefactor of society. 
He must have not only his mind but his affec- 
tions cultivated, and his heart set upon what- 
soever things are honourable and of good 
report; so that when the time comes for him 
to step into his share of the world’s work, he 
will use any power that he has won in the 
years of preparation, for the good of the society 
in which his lot is cast. 


1 W.C. Smith, Hilda among the Broken Gods. 
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4. It is easier to make of the metal a pruning- 
hook at once than to make the pruning-hook 
out of a spear. But if the spear has already 
been made, the transformation comes only after 
it has been beaten with many blows. They 
shall ‘ beat’ their spears into pruning-hooks ; 
if the wrong instrument has been made to 
begin with, then the process of transformation 
will require hard work. But men whose views 
of the world have been transformed will not be 
long in setting to the task of transforming their 
old weapons into instruments of blessing. The 
new man will be ready and glad to take his part 
in ushering in the new world. The warriors 
whom the prophet saw in imagination go to 
Zion to have their causes settled there by 
arbitration have determined to practise the 
art of war no more; the love of peace is now 
in their hearts; they see visions of ploughed 
fields and gracious hillsides, and they beat their 
spears into pruning-hooks for the new world 
to be. 

And all this, says the prophet, is to take place 
in the latter days. Why not to-day? If only 
we learn to care more for the pruning-hook than 
the spear; if only we prefer peace to strife, and 
so shape our life as to promote good-will among 
men ; if only we refuse to destroy our material, 
but, with a sharp eye for its possibilities, hold 
ourselves ever ready to transform it; then the 
consummation which the prophet projected into 
the latter days may indeed be very near. 


The Son of God goes forth for Peace, 
That men like brothers live, 

And all desire the other’s good, 
And other’s sin forgive. 

He turns our spears to pruning-hooks, 
Our swords to plowshares warm, 

And war no more its death-blast brings, 
Nor men their brothers harm ! + 


No More War 


Is. ii. 4.—* And they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruninghooks: nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.’ 


TuE bright expectation of this paragraph is 
found not only in the Book of Isaiah but in 
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Micah, and in the self-same words. It was, per- 
haps, common to prophetic minds in that age. 

When the fulfilment was to be looked for is 
not quite clear: ‘in the latter days,’ say both 
Isaiah and Micah. Certain it is that the im- 
mediate future of Jerusalem offered the sharpest 
contrast to the prophets’ picture. The city had 
become corrupt; long years of security and 
prosperity had bred luxury, social oppression, 
contempt of God. It did not surprise Isaiah 
that in his own time there was no apparent ad- 
vance towards the ideal of his vision. Had he 
not known from the day of his call that his 
testimony would be unheeded? But whether 
men would bear or forbear, he must needs speak ; 
indeed, the tragedy of his lot was this, that he 
must speak, knowing that men would not hear. 
This picture of an era of peace and brotherhood 
stood in sharp contrast to the realities, and even 
to the tendencies, of his time, but he left it as a 
true God-given vision to find fulfilment in God’s 
time and way. 

The paragraph from which the text is taken is 
among the most familiar of Biblical passages to 
many of us. The singular beauty of the vision 
has appealed to us, and its hope has stirred us. 
It focused the expectation of our earlier years. 
The spirit of Jesus strengthened our faith in the 
ideal of the ancient prophet, and our vivid 
belief in the attainment of the ideal was part of 
our belief in His living presence. Then came 
the Great War and the shattering of our anticipa- 
tions. And now again our hopes are being 
threatened, and it behoves us to consider 
whether these hopes are in vain and our aspira- 
tions noble but impracticable. So we raise the 
question: Must wars continue to the end of 
time? There are three difficulties which hinder 
men from giving a hopeful reply. 


1. An erroneous Inierpretation of the Scriptures. 
—The view is still held that it is almost impious 
to work for the establishment of lasting peace, 
because the outlook of the New Testament is 
upon an era of war without earthly limit. The 
authority of Jesus is pleaded on behalf of this 
gloomy expectation ; special interpretations of 
the Apocalypse are adopted; various passages 
from the Epistles are cited. To meet the posi- 
tion fully would demand an entire series of 
sermons. We will only say in general terms 
that nothing can be more hopeless than the 
effort to get out of the language of Jewish 
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Apocalypse, whether in the Gospels or elsewhere, 
definite pictures of human history and its lines 
of development. The people who undertake to 
deal with apocalyptic references as containing 
a body of predictions awaiting fulfilment land 
themselves in hopeless confusion. The value of 
apocalyptic sayings is not that we take them as 
literal descriptions, but that we get back to the 
thought that is at the heart of the Jewish 
eschatological notions, that only with God are 
all things possible, that not by human power 
alone can great deliverances be achieved, but 
always by the real presence and activity of 
the Supernatural—of God. 

* A group of twenty-one German ministers 
recently stated : ‘ We condemn the dream of an 
earthly kingdom of peace and righteousness and 
general welfare for all. To dream of a common- 
wealth of peace, equality, and justice and of a 
classless society in which hunger and misery 
will be abolished is to deny the limits set by God 
for earthly bliss and thus to deny the necessity 
of Christ’s salvation. We believe and confess, 
on the contrary, that because of our sins there 
will never be an earthly state in which wages 
will be commensurate with human needs, in 
which peace will be attained, and in which 
justice will really be justice. This perfection 
God has reserved for the new world which will 
come into being through the resurrected Lord.’ 


2. A pagan View of the State.—The traditional 
view of the State held by statesmen and diplo- 
matists is appalling when viewed from the 
Christian standpoint. A State is regarded as 
possessing an absolute sovereignty ; in effect it 
owes nothing either to God or man. Proposi- 
tions which, when laid down for an individual, 
would be branded as unsound and morally 
detestable are laid down as a matter of course 
for the State. 

4] Professor J. A. Hobson, ina book + published 
during the War, declared: ‘It is the false 
immoral doctrine, inimical to humanity, that a 
State is an absolute morally self-contained 
being, living in the world with other similar 
beings, but owing no duties to them, and bound 
by no obligations that it may not break on the 
plea of necessity which is the fundamental vice 
embodied in that foreign policy the fruits of 
which we are now reaping.’ 

If States were in their nature such as the 

1 Towards International Government. 
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political theory of to-day assumes, they would 
be inhuman monstrosities, and the duty of 
every lover of his kind would be to end their 
useless and dangerous existence. There is no 
place in an ordered society for an Ishmael; and 
no ordered and stable civilization is ever possible 
in a world consisting of States each of which 
avows itself a corporate Ishmael. 

Closely related to this view of the State as 
an absolute end is the common mode of speech 
held by statesmen. The State is a ‘ Power ’— 
not a brotherhood, not an association for pro- 
moting the knowledge or happiness or well- 
being of its people or of the race, but something 
that possesses and exercises force. Put in what 
will seem a brutal form, but which is, alas! 
only too accurate, the respect which a State 
claims and receives is in proportion to its 
capacity to kill and destroy. Our thinking has 
got on false lines; we are the slaves of un- 
examined words—' State sovereignty,’ ‘ Power,’ 
and so forth. Bring those words to the test of 
reason and of Christianity, and they will be 
seen to stand for intolerable ideas; and when 
once the false doctrine is discerned in its pagan 
simplicity, we shall be on the track of true 
thought. At present we are the slaves of 
inherited superstitions. 


3. The enormous practical Difficulties im rid- 
ding the World of War.—There are, as we have 
seen, false notions to be replaced by true; 
there are deep suspicions having their roots in 
long-standing historical relations; there are 
sinister interests that thrive on human strife ; 
in a word, there is the terrible fact of human 
sin. They who labour for world peace, and 
hope that it will some day be attained, are 
frequently told that they take too lightly the 
fact of sin. 

4 A sentence in a letter of Erasmus has a 
very modern sound: ‘There is a project to 
have a congress of kings at Cambrai, to enter 
into mutual engagements to preserve peace 
with each other and through Europe. But 
certain persons, who get nothing by peace and 
a great deal by war, throw obstacles in the 
way.’ 

But we must refuse to be frightened by talk 
concerning the vast power of sin. ‘ Why are 
ye so fearful, O ye of little faith?’ Are we to 
conclude that in very truth goodness is feebler 
than wickedness, and that, because the hind- 
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rances to be overcome are enormous, we are 
justified in abandoning an ideal which com- 
mends itself most clearly just when we are 
conscious of being nearest to our Master? 
Faith dares not reason so; it is still called on 
to remove mountains. It is true, as Lecky has 
said, that Christianity has been more successful 
in dealing with individuals than with com- 
munities, but though ‘the mills of God grind 
slowly, they grind exceeding small.’ 

We thank Thee, Heavenly Father, for the 
great prophecies and dreams of the inspired 
men of Holy Scripture, who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. May we believe in 
their visions as in Thine own decrees, and labour 
with all diligence to bring their realization 
nearer. Increase our faith, we beseech Thee, 
and take out of our hearts all malice and 
revenge, that we may believe in and work for 
the coming of the reign of the Prince of Peace. 


O God of Peace, whose mighty power 
Doth bend the nations neath Thy sway, 
Put forth Thy strength in this dark hour, 
And chase the gloom of night away ; 
From all vain striving make men cease, 
And bid the nations dwell at peace. 


Thou madest man, of one blood all, 
On earth to dwell in concord true, 

On Thee, their Father God, to call, 
And strive Thy holy will to do. 

Since Thou art Father, man should be 
United in fraternity. 


Send forth Thy light and truth, O Lord, 
The pathway of Thy will make plain, 
Hush noise of strife, and clash of sword, 
That all the world may hear again, 

The word that hailed the Saviour’s birth, 
* Good-will to men, and peace on earth.’ ! 


Idols 


Is. ii. 8.—‘ Their land also is full of idols; they worship 
the work of their own hands, that which their own fingers 
have made.’ 

Tue hatred and scorn of idolatry which runs 
through the Bible from the Second Command- 
ment to the verse in Revelation which denounces 
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those who ‘ worship devils, and idols of gold, 
and silver, and brass and stone, and of wood: 
which neither can see, nor hear, nor walk,’ is 
one of the most striking features of the religion 
of the Jews. Israel for the prophets was 
marked off from other nations that worshipped 
idols. The God of Israel was not to be repre- 
sented or worshipped in images of men or 
beasts. The connection of any such worship 
with Him was a degradation! And yet the 
denunciations and scorn of the prophets show 
how constantly and easily the Jews turned 
away, in spite of their traditions and command- 
ments, from the worship of the living God to 
the worship of idols. Not only did they take 
up all too easily the religions of their neighbours 
and adopt their fantastic beliefs and practices ; 
time and again they introduced images into 
the worship of Jehovah, which time and again 
some stern reformer drove out. 

What is the secret of this continual attraction 
and repulsion? What is there in human nature 
which makes men so ready to worship idols, and 
what is there so evil in such worship that it calls 
forth these indignant denunciations from one 
end of the Bible to the other? We may be 
sure that this long history of attraction and 
repulsion is concerned with some constant 
tendency in man, however strange may seem 
to us some of the forms which it has taken in 
the past ; that we nowadays are just as inclined 
as were the Israelites to worship idols, and 
that we need, as did they, to listen to the 
denunciations of the prophets. 

4, Though an idol is ‘ nothing in the world,’ 
there is nothing in the world more real than 
idolatry. Putting something else in God’s 
place, making a God of something else than 
God—that is a very real transaction.+ 


1. It is not fanciful to emphasize the dis- 
tinction suggested in that verse in Revelation 
between two kinds of false religion—the worship 
of devils and the worship of idols. No honest- 
minded student of the history of religion, how- 
ever anxious he may be to see the good embodied 
in different faiths, can deny the continual 
recurrence of the worship of evil, of the in- 
human and the beastly. That is one tendency 
which shows itself in human nature. It is not 
confined to savages in Central Africa. It has 
its civilized forms, and we can find it in our- 

1 R. W. Barbour. 
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selves if we are honest. But though we may 
underrate the attraction and power of this kind 
of religion, though we may overlook how easy 
it is to ‘feast and make strong the many- 
headed monster and enslave the divinest part 
of ourselves to the most ungodly and the 
most abominable,’ when we do that we know 
what we are doing. There is not really any 
doubt about the evil. 


2 The worship of idols is a religion of a more 
subtle falseness. It is the defect or the taking 
wrongly of something good. It is a far more 
insidious and deceptive tendency than the 
worship of evil. 

This is the frame of mind out of which 
Tsaiah thinks idolatry comes. ‘ Their land is 
full of silver and gold, neither is there any end 
of their treasures. Their land also is full of 
horses, neither is there any end of their chariots. 
Their land also is full of idols.’ Idolatry is the 
sin of the prosperous and complacent, of men 
who have by the work of their hands, or more 
often by the work of their fathers’ hands, done 
well for themselves, have got a secure position, 
and need no longer ask fortune or other men 
for mercy. Their own hands have made them 
independent of God or of other men. When 
they worship their idols they are really wor- 
shipping themselves.. They forget the desperate 
hazards of former times, the inspiration through 
which their first successes came, the humility 
which goes with all real creative action. They 
take their comfortable and assured prosperity 
for granted. If they are to have a religion at 
all, they will use what religious feelings their 
wealth has left them, in adoring and reverencing 
their position and themselves. We, who are 
heirs of a long tradition of prosperity and suc- 
cess, know that spirit, how all-enveloping its 
atmosphere can be, how hard it is to resist. 
We have a great inheritance—of long-continued 
wealth, of civil liberty and freedom, of all kinds 
of noble institutions. They were built up mostly 
in a spirit of creativeness and of humility. But 
we who inherit them can only too easily take 
them for granted, worship the achievements, 
and remain entire strangers to what goodness 
and divinity went to their making. When we 
do that we treat such achievements as idols. 


3. But the sin of worshipping the work of 
our hands, though it may most surely go with 
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that complacency which established wealth and 
comfort and success sometimes bring, has its 
subtler and more insidious forms. The great 
tradition which Christianity inherits from 
Judaism, and which is the secret of the Bible’s 
denunciations of idolatry, is that of the infinity 
of God. That is as much the message of the 
New Testament as of the Old. Notice how St 
Paul, for all the immanence of some of his 
doctrine, uses phrases like ‘the unsearchable 
riches of Christ,’ ‘the love of Christ which 
passes knowledge.’ If we have learnt any- 
thing of that message, we shall always be 
sensible of the inadequacy of the best we can 
do, of our best thoughts about God, and of our 
most devoted actions. We shall keep our eyes 
open to new possibilities and new demands 
which God may make upon us. We shall be 
on our guard against resting content with what 
we have done. We shall understand why 
humility is a Christian virtue. Only if we live 
in that spirit shall we escape worshipping the 
work of our own hands. 

The Bible insists that when we are worship- 
ping idols we are worshipping something which 
is bounded and lifeless. If we really worship 
the work of our hands and not the spirit which 
inspired that work, we worship something that 
is dead. That is a form of religion that has 
great advantages. The great merit of an idol 
is that it will ‘ stay put.’ It plays the part our 
imagination assigns to it. It accepts readily 
whatever scanty service we are prepared to 
offer it; it does not make inconvenient and 
unexpected demands of us. It can be uncovered 
on Sundays and remain put away for the rest 
of the week. That is a way in which we are 
all apt to treat religion—as something which no 
doubt has its place in life, a sphere which it is 
for us to settle and which can be fixed. It 
must subscribe to the doctrine of water-tight 
compartments, which is so fashionable in modern 
life. On some such understanding we are most 
of us prepared to be religious, and can even be 
indignant or shocked when other people are 
not prepared to recognize the obligations of 
speech or ceremony or action which such religion 
involves. 

§, For business purposes Mr Pump wore a 
long beard, an old-fashioned frock-coat, and a 
black silk hat with a curly brim. It established 
confidence in young authors. The frock-coat 
and the beard spoke of the days when his firm, 
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had it been in existence, would undoubtedly 
have published for Thackeray and Trollope ; 
the curliness of the hat’s brim reminded you 
that even a firm with history behind it must 
adopt up-to-date methods. Since Mr Pump took 
his beard and his frock-coat round with the 
plate on the one day of the week when he was 
not publishing, he may be said to have lived 
in an atmosphere of respectability ; and since 
he was publishing on the six days of the week 
when he was not taking round the plate, he 
may also be said to have lived with an air of 
sidelong calculation in his eye. 

But Mr Pump was not a hypocrite. He was 
a religious man, whose religion was too sacred a 
thing to be carried into his business. The top- 
hat which he hung up in his office was not the 
top-hat which he prayed into before placing it, 
thus hallowed, between his feet, even if the 
frock-coat and the aspect of benevolence were 
the same. He had two top-hats, and one hat- 
box for them. On the Monday morning he 
put God reverently away for the week and took 
out Mammon. On the Sunday morning he 
came back—gratefully or hopefully, according 
to business done—to God.1 

When we act in that way we are worshipping 
idols. We have determined that the object of 
our religion shall be dead, and we should be 
very resentful if it became alive. It matters 
nothing whether we occupy ourselves with 
elaborate ritual or belong to the straitest sect 
of Evangelical Protestantism; it is not the 
symbols but what we do with them that 
matters. There is nothing so sacred but that 
men may not make of it for themselves an idol. 

To turn from the worship of idols to the 
worship of the living God is to surrender our- 
selves to something not only infinitely greater 
but infinitely more alive than ourselves—to 
something that gives greater life to us. We 
cannot determine beforehand what God is 
going to do with us, but the result and the test 
of our surrender to God is the quickened and 
aroused life that we shall find in ourselves. 
And when men say, as some do, that all religion 
is nothing but making God out of our own 
desires, and fears, and imaginings, and aspira- 
tions, we shall know that that is untrue. For we 
shall know how God has called us, and dealt 
with us, and led us to things that were never in 
our minds or in our proposals for life. 

1 A. A. Milne, T'wo People, 68. 
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Privilege and Responsibility 


Is. v. 4—‘ What could have been done more to my 
vineyard, that I have not done in it? wherefore, when 
I looked that it should bring forth grapes, brought it forth 
wild grapes ?’ 


THE vine played a great part in the life of 
Palestine, and it is quite natural that it should 
be used in literature as the symbol of peace and 
blessing, fruitfulness and joy. In the prophets 
the thought of God’s ill-requited toil and care 
is represented by the disappointed husbandman 
who looks in vain for fruit from the vine upon 
which he has spent such patient labour. We 
meet this comparison first in Hosea in a brief 
form: ‘ Israel is a luxuriant vine,’ but the fruit 
is not of the right kind—it is a luxuriance of 
impure worship, not of noble deeds. The next 
time we meet this figure it is in the form of this 
finely worked out poetic parable, one of the 
noblest pieces that we possess from the pen of 
the great Isaiah. It is even supposed that in 
the early years of his ministry the prophet 
appeared at one of the festivals to sing before 
the assembled crowd the story of Jehovah’s 
love, patient ministry, and bitter disappoint- 
ment; that is uncertain, but it is clear that the 
union of privilege and responsibility here finds 
richer and sweeter expression. 

The parable divides itself into three parts : 
(1) Isaiah’s song of the vineyard—a picture of 
Jerusalem’s privilege; (2) the abuse of this 
privilege— the wild grapes of Jerusalem ;’ 
(3) Jehovah’s judgment—the wasting of the 
vineyard. 


1. Isaiah begins with a beautiful picture of 
Israel, as a well-kept vineyard, on the top of 
some sunny hill such as one may see to-day on the 
banks of the Rhine or the fields of Champagne. 
How carefully the vineyard has been kept. Its 
soil has been specially prepared. The choicest 
vine-shoots have been selected for its culture. 
A wine-vat has been hewn out of the solid rock 
to hold its precious juice and a tower built for 
the watchman to keep guard over the ripening 
grapes. All that the vine-dresser could do has 
been lavished upon this vineyard. And now the 
harvest is come, and he goes out from his home 
in Jerusalem to gather in the fruit of his toil 
and expense. And instead of the generous 
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grape with its mellow flavour he finds only wild 
grapes—the small sour berries of the Palestine 
crab-vine. 

Hitherto the prophet has kept close behind 
the drapery of his parable, but now he tears 
that aside, and tells us that the Husbandman 
of the Vineyard is none other than Jehovah 
Himself, and its tragic story none other than 
that of His chosen race. ‘ The vineyard of the 
Lord of hosts is the house of Israel, and the 
men of Judah his pleasant plant: and he 
looked for justice, but behold oppression ; for 
righteousness, but behold a cry.’ 

Isaiah’s great message here is that privilege 
implies responsibility. It is the same as that 
of Amos, when he says: ‘ You only have I 
known of all the families of the earth—therefore 
will I punish you for your iniquity.’ God had 
lavished special care on the people of Israel. A 
small section of humanity had been railed off. 
A family had been chosen to receive every 
advantage which could help men to produce 
the proper fruit of man. Here it was to be 
shown that barbarism, lust, and idolatry were 
not the true fruit of human nature, but holiness 
and love, purity and truth. And yet what had 
been the result? ‘He looked for judgment, 
but behold oppression; fer righteousness, but 
behold a ery.’ 

Has this old lesson no meaning for us to-day ? 
We, too, live in a land of privilege, a land whose 
fields are the graves of God’s heroes; men who 
have handed down to us a heritage of civil and 
political freedom. If out of that the only out- 
come is the wild grapes of religious indifference 
and careless frivolity, or worse even than that, 
commercial dishonesty, sensuality, drunkenness, 
what a return is here! Our privileges are the 
measure of our responsibility. When a man 
puts capital into a business he expects a dividend. 
God has invested a great capitalin us. He has 
given us a noble land, Christian homes and 
education, the influences of society and the 
Church. Surely, then, the fruit of all this will 
justly be looked for, fruit to repay, if that 
were possible, the Divine love and labour and 
patience that have been showered upon us. 


2. What were these ‘ wild grapes’ which the 
prophet saw growing on the once goodly vine of 
Judah, instead of those generous clusters he had 
a right to expect? (1) There was, in the first 
place, a cruel injustice to the poor, ‘He looked 
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for judgment,’ better, for justice, ‘and behold 
oppression.’ 

Now there were many kinds of oppression of 
the poor which Isaiah condemned, but the 
special one he deals with here is that of the 
“land grabbers,’ those rich men who had made 
a practice of buying up the land of the country 
and driving into the city the ancient proprietors 
of the soil. ‘Woe unto them that join house 
to house, that lay field to field, till there be no 
place ’ (for others to live in), ‘ that they may be 
settled alone in the midst of the earth!’ 

Isaiah says nothing about the peculiar land 
laws of his people. He lays down principles, 
and these are principles valid in every civiliza- 
tion. God has made the land, not to feed the 
pride of the few, but the natural hunger of the 
many, and it is His will that the most be got 
out of a country’s soil for the people of that 
country. Whatever be the system of land- 
tenure, it is not to be taken advantage of by 
individuals to satisfy their own cupidity. There 
is a responsibility which the State cannot en- 
force, and the neglect of which cannot be 
punished by any earthly law, but all the more 
will God judge it. A nation’s treatment of 
their land is not always prominent as a question 
which demands the attention of public re- 
formers; but it ceaselessly has interest for 
God, who ever holds individuals to answer for 
it. The land-question is ultimately a religious 
question. For the management of their land 
the whole nation is responsible to God, but 
especially those who own or manage estates. 
This is a sacred office. When one not only 
remembers the nature of land—how it is an 
element of life, so that if a man abuse the soil 
it is as if he poisoned the air or darkened the 
heavens—but appreciates also the multitude of 
personal relations which the landowner or factor 
holds in his hand—the peace of homes, the con- 
tinuity of local traditions, the physical health, 
the social fearlessness and frankness, and the 
thousand delicate associations which their 
habitations entwine about the hearts of men— 
one feels that to all who possess or manage land 
is granted an opportunity of patriotism and 
piety open to few, a ministry less honourable 
and sacred than none other committed by God 
to man for his fellow-men. 

4] The impoverished duke, in Rachel Fergu- 
son’s fine story! of country life, goes out one 

1 The Stag at Bay. 
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morning to look over the estate which he is no 
longer able to keep up. ‘Slowly he topped the 
rise, crested with firs, and the country faith- 
fully spread before him, the quiet sky that 
primrose hue which presages snow; the land 
patch-worked with holdings. 

Auld’s there to the left; an ill-raked bonfire 
smouldering in that square which marked the 
feckless Bennets’ defiance, their stupid ignoring 
of hints of eviction for bad farming—like father 
like son. A voice unnaturally clear in the 
hollow from the Hayles’ cottage. . . . He was 
glad he had allowed Radcliffe to let them pay 
their rents when they could for the first years. 
The accounts showed they were still in his debt, 
but the will to pay was there, and Radcliffe had 
agreed that it was safe to bank on that. . . . 
A chance. That was the crying need of every- 
one, and where and when you could you gave 
it. But you must know the material you were 
dealing with, and that involved a lifetime spent 
among them.’ 

And elsewhere he says of the people on the 
estate: ‘We're a co-operative concern, we 
depend on each other. They make my land 
profitable, I keep them in the means of life, 
and their families as well. When we fail they 
fail. They are our children.’ 

(2) The other social evil the prophet con- 
demns here is the vice of drunkenness. The 
crusade against drink is not the novel thing 
which many imagine who observe only its 
revival among ourselves. In ancient times 
there was scarcely a State in which prohibitive 
legislation of the most stringent kind was not 
attempted, and generally carried out with a 
thoroughness more possible under despots than 
where, as with us, the slow consent of public 
opinion is necessary. A horror of strong drink 
has in every age possessed those who from their 
position as magistrates or prophets have been 
able to follow for any distance the drifts of 
social life. Isaiah exposes as powerfully as 
ever any of them did in what the peculiar 
fatality of drinking lies. Wine is a mocker by 
the moral incredulity which it produces, 
enabling men to hide from themselves the 
spiritual and material effects of over-indulgence 
in it. No one who has had to do with persons 
slowly falling from moderate to immoderate 
drinking can mistake Isaiah’s meaning when he 
says, ‘ They regard not the work of the Lord ; 
neither have they considered the operation of 
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his hands.’ Nothing kills the conscience like 
steady drinking to a little excess ; and religion, 
even while the conscience is alive, acts on it 
only as an opiate. It is not, however, with the 
symptoms of drink in individuals so much as 
with its aggregate effects on the nation that 
Isaiah is concerned. So entwined is the drink- 
evil with the social customs of the country 
and many powerful interests, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to rouse public opinion to 
its effects. Temperance reformers are often 
blamed for the strength of their language, but 
they may shelter themselves behind Isaiah. As 
he pictures it, the national destruction caused 
by drink is complete. It is nothing less than 
the people’s captivity, and we know what that 
meant to an Israelite. 

4, If ever a cause justified fanaticism, the 
Temperance cause does. To me there is 
nothing more disgusting or more disheartening 
to the cause of humanity than the selfish, ease- 
loving, luxurious man indulging in dissipation 
and denouncing Temperance fanaticism.” 

The critics of Temperance propaganda declare 
that the drink question has already been settled, 
that our country is now a temperate one, where 
the little patches of excess that survive may be 
ignored, for they will soon pass away. These 
remarks are superficial and uninformed. Un- 
questionably there has been a considerable 
improvement in regard to this evil, especially 
among the working-classes. But drink still 
Tuins men and women; it does still produce 
miserable homes and wrecks family life, and it 
paves the way to debauchery and crime. The 
words of this ancient preacher of Temperance 
have still a solemn meaning. ‘ Woe unto them 
that are mighty to drink wine, and men of 
strength to mingle strong drink. . . . As the 
fire devoureth the stubble and the flame con- 
sumeth the chaff, so their root shall be as 
rottenness, and their blossom shall go up’ 
(better mildew) ‘ as dust.’ 

4] One night a woman was brought into the 
hospital on a stretcher, dying of terrible burns. 
The history showed that her husband had come 
home drunk and thrown the paraffin lamp over 
her. The police, the husband, and the magis- 
trate were immediately sent for. I can still see 
the miserable creature standing at the foot of 
the bed between the policemen, watching every 


1G. A. Smith, The Book of Isaiah, i. 42. 
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movement of his dying wife. I can see to-day 
the magistrate stooping over the bed warning 
her that she had but a few minutes to live and 
that within an hour she would be standing 
before her Maker. He kept imploring her to 
tell the truth, as he took down her dying 
statement. At last her eyes were raised to the 
face of the man, the father of her children, the 
man who had sworn so shortly before to love 
and protect her ‘ until death do us part.’ Here 
he was now, her murderer. The silence at her 
bedside, as we waited for her reply, could be 
felt. As her eyes fell upon’ the familiar features, 
I can only suppose she saw him as once he 
had been, before drink claimed him as another 
victim. For a new light came into them and 
she passed out with a lie on her lips to save 
him. ‘My God! It was an accident,’ was the 
last thing she said. How I loathed the man! 
I longed to fell him where he stood, yet it was 
the intoxicant that did it.t 


3. This brings us to the third part of Isaiah’s 
Parable of the Vineyard, the Judgments of the 
Lord on Jerusalem. These are brought before 
us in a series of short pictures representing 
Famine, Invasion, Captivity and National 
Ruin. Each of these ends with the melancholy 
refrain: ‘For all this his anger is not turned 
away, but his hand is stretched out still.’ 

How terribly these prophecies were to be 
fulfilled the long tragic story of Judaism tells. 
And yet, in spite of all, she has maintained her 
nationality and has not been utterly extin- 
guished as so many larger nations have been. 
No, as Isaiah says, “A remnant was to be 
saved.’ And why? That it might become the 
highway of the nations to the knowledge of God. 
From that hacked and dismembered vine, even 
when its condition seemed most desperate, a 
Branch was to spring up, ‘ the stem of Jesse’ 
was to arise and by it the salvation of the world 
was to be accomplished. 

And more. Though sharing in none of its 
latter glory, that Remnant of Jacob was to be 
preserved, throughout all the dark ages, endur- 
ing the most cruel persecutions, yet indestruc- 
tible in its faith and nationality until it was to 
become, as it is to-day, a powerful force in the 
world’s policy, even menacing in its power. 
The Jew, it has been truly said, is the standing 
miracle of history, destroyed yet indestructible, 

1 W. T. Grenfell, What Christ Means to Me, 26. 
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persecuted and yet preserved. Preserved—and 
for what? Why should not the explanation of 
St Paul be the true one? ‘ If the casting away 
of them has been the salvation of the world, 
what shall the bringing in of them be, but life 
from the dead ?’ 


Oppression 


Is. v. 7.—‘He looked for judgment, but behold 


oppression.’ 

In one of his great sermons Bishop Butler 
declares, ‘ there is not a word in our language 
which expresses more detestable wickedness 
than “ oppression.” ’ Looking out upon the 
Kurope and the England of his day, with its 
abuses of power in the State as well as in the 
family, Butler kindled for once with indignation 
at the thought and sight of people who were 
hard upon their fellows, exacting and over- 
bearing. 


1. Now, what is oppression? We may 
imagine that it is a vice of the great, of con- 
querors or tyrants, and we have no objection 
whatever to severe words upon invasions or 
militant empires and so forth. But the range 
of oppression is far wider than the misdeeds of 
dictators and proud monarchs. ‘ Oppression’ 
stamps evil done by all men and women who 
are in a position to bear hardly on their fellows, 
whether that position is in the State, the work- 
shop, the school, the family, or business. It 
may be the temper of the bully or of the 
domineering person, who, if he chooses, can 
make life miserable for those whom he has the 
chance to control. This power, in the case of 
nations, for example, lends itself easily to abuses. 
As Mr Kipling, who has so often spoken to the 
better conscience of England, bids us, in one of 
his national hymns, we must pray God to 


Teach us the strength that cannot seek, 
By deed or thought, to hurt the weak. 


Like all great peoples, we have needed that 
reminder against the spirit of oppression and 
unfeeling arrogance. Fortunately, legislation 
has checked many of the most glaring abuses of 
power in trade and politics; we are better off 
to-day than men were in the eighteenth century 
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or in the far-off days when the prophet Isaiah 
reproached his people. A more humane spirit 
has gradually awakened the conscience of man- 
kind to resist and put down various forms of 
tyranny. But, whenever the weak are unfairly 
treated, whenever men and women have their 
freedom impaired by some unjust restraint, 
whenever one takes advantage of another, there 
is oppression. We can fill up the gaps and 
details from what we observe or from what we 
have read, for history and literature are crowded 
with proofs of oppression by masterful spirits 
on the great scale; but then there is also the 
record of the lower levels on which man ‘ dressed 
in a little brief authority’ likes to bully or to 
dominate his fellows, till you see the result in 
the cowed looks of children, in nervous, uneasy 
subordinates, in sullen, discontented workpeople, 
or in households where a man or a woman 
overawes the others into apprehensive silence. 
4, In Dr Cronin’s Scottish novel, entitled 
Hatter’s Castle, the central character, power- 
fully drawn, is the father, ‘ Gourlay,’ a com- 
pound of arrogance, tyranny and sensuality. 
He crushes down his wife and children beneath 
an iron heel with equal ferocity, but with 
differing intention. He has a real affection for 
his youngest girl, a child of quick intelligence, 
at the head of her class usually. He has great 
ambitions for this child and hounds her on to 
her tasks every night, till the poor little brain 
is racked to fever heat. She goes in for the 
great Bursary, whose gaining is to crown her 
career and glorify her father. She fails, and 
distracted with the fear of breaking to him the 
news, commits suicide by hanging herself from 
the kitchen pulleys. When Gourlay comes 
home at night to hear that she has won the 
Bursary, he finds only a poor little corpse.t 


2. No temper is so contrary to the spirit of 
genuine religion; that is the prophet’s plea, as 
he surveys the condition of his age. The Lord 
looked tor justice—that is what the prophet 
meant by judgment. Why? Because God ex- 
pects that, as the result of His gifts and blessings 
to His people ; it is the fruit, or it ought to be, 
of all His dealings with men, to make them 
friendly and fair to one another, considerate 
and brotherly. He, the just God and Father, 
seeks to create this spirit, for the religious 
character is a consciousness of God’s purpose, 

1 W. Mackintosh Mackay. 
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a reflection of His own nature. That is why 
the prophet tells the story of the vineyard. 
Israel had been endowed with opportunities of 
learning the truth of common life as the Lord 
meant it to be lived on earth. The Lord, as 
Isaiah puts it, had a vineyard on a fruitful slope. 
He dug it, cleared the stones away. He planted 
the pick of the vines ; then He looked for good 
grapes, naturally, and it bore Him wild grapes 
—the wild, sour grapes of churlish behaviour ? 
What is the use of people saying, ‘ Oh, but we 
have the root of the matter in us,’ when there 
are no fruits of the Spirit like gentleness, good- 
ness, and peace? ‘ He looked for justice, but 
behold oppression!’ He looked, as He still 
looks, for the only fruit He desires—fairness, 
thoughtfulness, consideration for others and the 
merciful temper, since the opposite of justice 
is not mercy but wmjustice. He will not be put 
off with any substitute for that. 


3. How often God’s gifts seem to be thrown 
away upon us! How often we have dis- 
appointed Him. After all He has done—and 
He has done everything in Jesus Christ for 
us that we should know His mind—He looks 
for this Divine spirit of justice and mercy, 
and what does the Lord see but oppression, 
the unforgiving spirit, the harsh attitude, the 
overbearing temper, alike in our households 
and in our social relationships? Small, sour 
habits—that is about all! His dealings with 
us are designed to elicit forbearance and sym- 
pathy, all that is generous and magnanimous. 
We may be proud of our religious position in 
the history of revelation; but what of that, if 
we are failing to answer His expectations? If 
there is no conscience for the needs of the 
weaker, if we take advantage of our position to 
add to our gains or to maintain our rights, if 
men and women wince under the lash of our 
tongue or at a cold look in our eyes, that is 
oppression—a hateful thing, no matter how we 
sing in church about the love of God. 


4. A red line of warning against this vice runs 
through the Bible, culminating in the parable 
of Jesus about the two debtors. For the 
hateful spirit of hardness is a temptation far 
wider than the tendency to interfere with the 
life and liberties of others; it subtly touches 
us in the special relationship caused by wrong- 
doing. Some one hurts us, and we are slow 
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to forgive. The Lord, who forgives us freely, 
looks for generous forgiveness on our part, but 
we are so conscious of our own wounded dignity 
that we would rather hold to that implacable 
temper than have the wrongdoer say he is 
SOITy. 

4 Many years ago I visited an old man on his 
deathbed. He was a man whom nobody liked 
—hard, sullen, taciturn and dour. He lived in 
a tumble-down old hut away back in the bush : 
he spoke to nobody: and he made it perfectly 
plain that he wished nobody to speak to bim. 
Even the children shunned him. Some said 
that he was a hermit; some that he was a 
woman-hater ; some that he was a miser ; some 
that he was a fugitive from justice; a man 
with a guilty secret. But they were all wrong. 
The simple truth was that in his youth a 
companion had done him a grievous injury. 
‘Tll remember it,’ he had hissed, in a gust 
of passionate resentment, ‘ Pll remember it to 
my dying day!’ And he did. But when his 
dying day actually came, he realized that the 
rankling memory of that youthful wrong had 
soured and darkened his whole life. ‘ Pve gone 
over it by myself every morning,’ he moaned, 
as be lay gasping in his comfortless shanty, 
‘and [ve thought of it every night. I’ve 
cursed him a hundred times a day. I see now,’ 
he added brokenly, a suspicion of moisture 
glistening in his eye, ‘ I see now that my curses 
have eaten out my soul: they’ve been like gall 
on my tongue and gravel in my teeth, My 
hate has hurt nobody but myself.’ + 


She, who kept a tender Christian hope, 
Haunting a holy text, and still to that 
Returning, as the bird returns, at night, 

* Let not the sun go down upon your wrath,’ 

Said, ‘Love, forgive him’: but he did not 
speak ; 

And silenced by that silence lay the wife, 

Remembering her dear Lord who died for all, 

And musing on the little lives of men, 

And how they mar this little by their feuds.” 


To rid our lives of this spirit we need to 
remember how much we have been forgiven 
and that we are called to be forgiving, generous, 
and just, as our God has been and is to our- 
selves. Also we might bear two things in 


1 F. W. Boreham, in The Australian Christian World. 
2 Tennyson. 
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mind. The first is that the strained relation- 
ship has two sides. In a quarrel, while one 
party may be distinctly in the wrong at the 
start, yet, as time goes on, the injured party 
may be morally in fault if he refuses to pardon 
the other, who is now penitent. The second 
consideration is that the original injury done 
to us may have been in part due to ourselves. 
We perhaps provoked it by something we said 
or did unwittingly. In political life many a 
revolution or rebellion is the result of some 
oppression. And so in social life, while a mis- 
deed may be glaring, it may not be wholly due 
to the culprit, for he may have been stung into 
bad conduct by some harshness or injustice. 

It comes back to this in our moral order, then, 
that the test of our privileges lies in our respon- 
sibilities. Every gift of God, and especially His 
gift of mercy, is a moral responsibility. Now, 
what are we making, at this time of day, of 
God’s rich revelation in the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
If it means anything, surely it means a brotherly 
spirit. And the Lord will judge us by the 
fruits that spring from the root of a living 
faith. Jesus said, Bring thy gift to the altar; 
that approach to the presence of God is the 
central source of fellowship and forgiveness. 
But the same Christ demanded that His 
followers should also verify His presence in 
human needs. ‘I was hungry, I was thirsty, I 
was naked, I was sick, I was in prison’; did 
you seek and find Me in these pitiful, silent 
appeals for care and consideration, or did you 
bisect your religious life into two, forgetting 
that to live in Me is to live for others? The 
faith which draws us to the Lord draws us 
naturally into closer contact with those who 
share our human lot. 

Martin Luther, who never tired of urging 
that a living faith must be fruitful, put it thus: 
‘A Christian does not live in himself but in 
Christ and in his neighbour, otherwise he is no 
Christian ; in Christ he lives by faith, in his 
neighbour by love.’ 

Is there not some reason why Communists 
dare to taunt Christianity with failing to 

rovide a real brotherhood such as Communism 
is loudly alleged to furnish? Here is a situa- 
tion, only one of several, in which we ought to 
put the question to ourselves, Have we any 
moral right to gifts of God unless we are using 
them for fuller service to others in His spirit ? 
And another situation is that created inside 
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the church by moral misdeeds. ‘Forgive us 
our debts, as we forgive our debtors.’ So 
Jesus taught. And His Apostle reminds us 
that ‘the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness.’ God is 
looking for these fruits within His Church. We 
should be more kind and pitiful. We should 
be good and gentle not good and bitter, good 
and gentle not good and hard, to one another, 
after we have had any experience of our Lord’s 
amazing generosity to ourselves. 


The Claim of God 


Is. v. 12, 18.—‘ And the harp, and the viol, the tabret, 
and pipe, and wine, are in their feasts: but they regard 
not the work of the Lord, neither consider the operation 
of his hands. Therefore my people are gone into captivity, 
because they have no knowledge.’ 


WuEN the prophet wrote these words Assyria 
was no more than a small cloud on the northern 
horizon. The petty war with Israel and Syria 
was but a temporary disturbance of which he 
refused to make much. Peace and prosperity 
were still, as in Uzziah’s reign, the order of the 
day; and most men would have called it an 
age of progress. But in Isaiah’s eyes the 
coming captivity was already begun, in the 
moral decay and disorder of the people, a 
decay due, not to actual idolatry, not to 
any open neglect of God, but to a complete 
failure to know Him and keep in touch with 
Him as He ws. ‘Therefore my people are 
gone into captivity, because they have no 
knowledge. They regard not the work 
of the Lord, neither consider the operation of 
his hands.’ ‘Captivity for lack of know- 
ledge’: it is true that the phrase itself may 
rather mean ‘captivity unawares.’ But the 
other point is clear in the context, and is 
indeed the heart of the prophetic message 
throughout. 


1. Our own conditions are not quite those 
of Isaiah’s earlier days. For us the threatened 
storm is over. But the most sinister fact 
about the whole situation since the War is the 
very slight moral effect which so terrible an 
experience, so great a judgment, seems to have 
had. We can measure the extent of our pre- 
war captivity—the same ‘captivity for lack 
of knowledge’ which Isaiah saw must end for 
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Judah in national disaster—by the way in 
which it still goes on, even since our eyes have 
been opened to the political consequences of 
moral and spiritual decay. There is some- 
thing to make one shudder in the way we 
already discuss the probability of another 
great war. It really looks like world-wide 
suicidal mania; and one often thinks of the 
Latin proverb about the gods making those 
mad whom they mean to destroy. Nor does 
it mend matters if one is reminded that men 
are largely coming to recognize that what the 
world needs is a change of heart, or is even 
told that the world desires such a change of 
heart, so long as the means of the change are 
still unrecognized and unused. 

It is the loss of a true conception of, and a 
real relation with, God that has brought the 
modern world to the abyss; and only a 
recovery of religion, in this true sense, can 
ever bring us out of it again. Yet who shall 
say that, as a generation, we are showing any 
practical consciousness of this, or making any- 
thing like a concerted move in the right 
direction? Some of us possibly take a little 
comfort in the gradual restoration of pre-war 
conditions, and, with the recovery of some- 
thing of our former prosperity, feel that now 
at last we are getting on. But is there any 
real change in the average heart? ‘ They re- 
gard not the work of the Lord, neither consider 
the operation of his hands.’ As it was said to 
another who feasted on the brink of destruc- 
tion: “The God in whose hand thy breath is, 
and whose are all thy ways, hast thou not 
glorified.” The claim of God still seems to 
mean amazingly little to the modern man. 


2. And what about the Christian Church ? 
It is there that the disgust of Isaiah comes 
home to us—his denunciation of enthusiasm 
over things to which God is indifferent, while 
things which mean everything to Him go by 
the board. How far is the average Christian, 
even now, preoccupied with the same subjects 
as must be exercising the mind of our Lord ? 
How far is our programme at all that of our 
Father in heaven? And, apart from any 
charges of irrelevancy and inconsistency, what 
are we to say about our sins of omission, about 
the things which have happened, and are 
happening now, which could not have happened 
if the Christian Church had really been in 
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possession, and had kept the claim of God 
alive and active in the hearts of men, so that 
there might have been a genuinely Christian 
public opinion to save our politicians from 
some of the mistakes they have made ? 

{| The Christian Churches generally must 
look back with sorrow and shame to the 
calamity and the crime against the common 
humanity of the Great War. Not only had 
they failed to condemn and restrain national 
rivalries, suspicions, and enmities, and to 
maintain consistently and courageously that 
Christian universalism, which does not exclude 
the patriotism which is a devotion to one’s 
own country, consistent with regard for all 
mankind, but does condemn that nationalism, 
which would exalt national interests over all 
obligation to other peoples—but to some extent 
even the Christian religion had been national- 
ized, and God’s partial favour had been claimed 
as a national asset. The harvest then sown 
is being reaped to-day. The sword of Damocles 
hangs over Europe; and the Disarmament 
Conference shows that, whatever the wisest 
and best sections in all the nations may desire, 
many of the peoples have still unchanged 
hearts. Whatever efforts at a more inter- 
national outlook and purpose the organizations 
among the Churches, such as the World Alliance 
for International Friendship may be making, 
the old spirit of nationalism has not been 
exorcised.+ 


3. It is not yet too late to find the way of 
recovery ; but we shall find it only by a real 
reintroduction of God Himself. It is not 
religion that is going to save us, but God; 
and God may very likely save us by revolu- 
tionizing all our ideas of religion. 

But there we are confronted with our most 
crucial obstacle—the apparent withering, as it 
were, of the sense of God. We are faced with 
a world much less concerned with God than 
with man, and much more convinced about 
what it calls ‘ Christianity ’ as a way of human 
life than about God as an unseen Personality 
‘with whom we have to do.’ So many com- 


-bine a real belief in Christian principles, a real 


desire to see them applied, with an equally 

real and almost invincible shyness of the very 

idea of an actual, personal, transcendent God 

—a God who counts, who does things, who can 
1 A. BE. Garvie, Can Christ Save Society ? 214. 
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be called into action or else left out. In a 
word, a great many moderns try to be Chris- 
tians without being theists, and to accept the 
religious principles of Jesus apart from His 
most characteristic religious practice—His con- 
stant communing with His Father in heaven. 
They try to isolate the Gospels from their 
background of the Law and the Prophets, and 
to drop the great lesson of all the Old Testa- 
ment—the hand of God in human history— 
apart from which the Incarnation is not un- 
naturally hard to believe. 

It is to the Hebrew prophets, with their 
intense religious experience and conviction, 
that the world owes three great fundamental 
thoughts about God. These are the personality, 
the morality, and the universality of God. 
And it is just those points that we need to 
recover, and drive home, as the first step 
towards religious revival in our day. 

(1) First of all, God as a Personal Being: so 
that His dealings with us will follow the lines 
of our own personalities; so that our best 
guide to understanding Him will be the highest 
things we have known in ourselves; so that 
our relationship with Him will be as wholly 
reasonable, as little magical, as our relations 
with our greatest friends. That thought was 
new to an age which could still worship Jehovah 
as a Golden Calf; it is difficult, and very 
necessary, to an age which, like our own, is 
still ingrained with scientific materialism, com- 
bined with a superstition which is already 
avenging it. 

Secondly, God as a Moral Being: so that 


nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me; 


so that the image of God can be found only in 
moral goodness; so that ‘holiness becometh 
his courts for ever,’ and ‘ the sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit ’"—a penitent and surrendered 
will. That thought was new to an age which 
supposed that God could be so pleased with 
offerings that He would look lightly on the 
giver’s sins. And are such ideas dead in our 
own day ? 

Thirdly, God as a Universal Being: so that 
in Him ‘there is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female,’ but the deepest of man’s dis- 


tinctions disappear; so that privilege of race | rest. 


Vol. XXV.—B* 
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or class or creed will no more serve as a sub- 
stitute for a right attitude to Him than will 
sacrifice and ceremonial ; so that, ‘ if ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses ’—because, in 
separating yourself from any human brother, 
you are putting a gulf between yourself and 
las Father as well. That thought was new to 
an age which believed in the Divine right of 
the children of Abraham, and imagined that 
in one nation only was Jehovah interested or 
at home. Is it any less needed in a day which 
seems to be magnifying the frontiers of race 
and class, and maintaining in the name of 
principle those of religion, in spite of having 
been through the hell to which * our unhappy 
divisions ’ lead ? 

§]‘ A member of the British War Cabinet, 
now dead, himself an aristocrat of the old 
school, was on a visit to the Front,’ writes 
Bishop Burroughs. “He was shown one of 
the greatest bathing establishments which the 
Army had installed behind the lines for the 
refreshment of the troops as they left the 
trenches. Watching the stream of healthy 
naked figures emerging from the baths, he 
betrayed himself by the naive remark: “TI 
never knew the lower classes had such white 
skins.” There is a parallel discovery waiting 
to be made as between men of differing race 
and culture—the discovery of the essential 
likeness and all-round lovableness of humanity, 
in proportion as men come to see one another, 
stripped of the externals of nationality, breed- 
ing, and tradition, just as God’s children, and 
through God’s eyes.’ 

It is just such elementary points as these 
about God that the world needs to recover and 
the Church to drive home: and we do not 
need to come beyond the age of the Hebrew 
prophets to find them. As a matter of fact, 
even in the prophets we find much more: and 
all that in them we meet as phrases and frag- 
ments in Jesus Christ we find embodied, eluci- 
dated, enhanced, in a living personality like 
our own, a Person through whom a saving 
personal relationship with God becomes at once 
possible, natural, simple, and vivid. ‘ This is 
life eternal, that they may know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.’ Theology is, after all, the most practical 
of the sciences—the master-science of all the 
Nothing matters compared with knowing 
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God. But we live in days when ‘ many people 
know God a little, but very few know Him 
much.’ After our long ‘ captivity for lack of 
knowledge,’ are we prepared to dedicate our- 
selves to the rediscovery of God as He is, and 
to a new revealing of Him to His world? 


Perversions of Conscience 


Is. v. 20.—' Woe unto them that call evil good, and 
good evil; that put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness.’ 


Sr Paut speaks of the possibility of conscience 
being ‘ seared with a hot iron.’ We feel that 
it is surely with this numbed conscience that 
the Jews must have listened to the prophet’s 
reproaches on account of their sins, and the 
certainty of a coming judgment. ‘ Let Yahweh 
make speed and hasten the work of judgment 
that we may see it,’ they say mockingly, not 
realizing that each day’s indulgence in evil was 
bringing it steadily nearer. They have not 
only reached a stage when they are unconscious 
of judgment, they are confused as to the very 
principles of morality, ‘ who call evil good and 
good evil; that put darkness for light and light 
for darkness.’ 


1. Our first impression on hearing these 
words is that this is a sin of which only the worst 
of men are guilty. But the more we reflect, the 
more clearly do we see that the state of mind 
described by the prophet is in reality one that 
very few have not been affected by at one time 
or another. We are all liable to call evil good, 
and good evil; not intentionally, of course, but 
from ignorance. The moral sense of average 
mortals is very far from being an unerring 
guide. People often talk as if every human 
being carried within him an absolutely infallible 
oracle as to matters of conduct, from whose 
decisions there is no appeal. A man says that 
his conscience tells him to do this or to refrain 
from doing that. When the evil consequences 
of some particular act are pointed out to him 
he thinks it a sufficient answer to say that he 
could not have acted otherwise without dis- 
obeying his conscience. That may be true 
enough, but it affords no proof whatever that 
the act in question was morally defensible. 
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A pure and enlightened conscience is indeed 
a moral instrument of extraordinary delicacy 
and precision. It is an open window which 
transmits the very light of God Himself. But 
all men’s consciences are not pure and enlight- 
ened. Considered as moral instruments they 
are very often inadequate and defective. Each 
man’s conscience is relative to education, cir- 
cumstances, and general intelligence, and not 
seldom education faulty and intelligence low. 
Many of the most terrible crimes recorded in 
history were committed by men thoroughly 
conscientious according to their lights, but 
whose moral sense was hopelessly confused and 
perverted. It was conscience darkened and 
perverted that gave the signal for the massacre 
of St Bartholomew, and that lighted the martyr 
fires of Smithfield. And the Hindu woman who 
throws her child into the Ganges does so 
because she has a defective knowledge of God ; 
she thinks she is pleasing Him. 

4] When the Lacedaemonians whipped boys 
to death as an offering to Diana; when the 
mother of Xerxes, as he departed on one of his 
expeditions, buried alive a number of youths 
to propitiate the subterranean powers; when 
the Carthaginians placed their little children on 
the red-hot lap of Moloch, they were following 
Conscience and making terrible sacrifices for 
her dear sake. When, on the first of July, 1416, 
John Huss was bound to the stake, a poor old 
peasant woman came to the place of execution 
bringing with her a faggot. She begged that it 
might be added to the pile round the stake. But 
when it was flung on, she was not content. It 
must, she said, be close up to the victim, so that 
it might help to consume him. 

‘Have I ever harmed you or yours,’ asked 
Huss, ‘ that you are so bitter against me ? ’ 

‘ Never,’ was the reply; “but you are a 
heretic. Wood is scarce this year, and the 
winter, they say, is like to be a hard one. I 
can ill afford the faggot, but I would fain 
do God service by helping to rid the earth of 
an accursed heretic ; and therefore I make the 
sacrifice.’ 

‘O holy simplicity!’ exclaimed the martyr. 
And, reaching out his hand, he drew the faggot 
toward him, and placed it against his side. 
‘ Perhaps,’ he said, * the faggot may be a means 
of grace to both of us!’ 1 

Doubtless, ‘we ought to obey God rather 


1 F. W. Boreham, The Uttermost Star, 145. 
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than man.’ But a true view of duty requires 
of us in the first place to ascertain correctly 
what the will of God really is, and to keep clear 
the eye of the soul. Our Lord always taught 
this. We are answerable for the fidelity of our 
conscience to the eternal laws of truth and 
righteousness, which are not of to-day or yester- 
day, but have their home in the heart of God. 
And when, either through moral blindness or 
perversity, or because we are slaves to other 
men’s opinions, we put darkness for light, and 
call good evil, it is no valid excuse to say that 
we acted from conscientious motives. 

4] When a railway train is wrecked by a 
collision, the horrors of the scene are not 
mitigated in the eyes of the wounded sufferers 
by their knowledge that the driver did his best, 
but that owing to his infirmity of colour-blind- 
ness he could not distinguish between red and 


green. 


2. “A man’s first duty,’ says Bishop Gore, 
“is to educate his conscience.’ In every one 
of us the moral sense needs to be educated. 
Much confusion has been caused by the fact 
that men assume that conscience, with its 
peremptory demand that right must be done, 
also tells them what is right. They forget 
that conscience needs enlightenment, educa- 
tion, development, a wider knowledge and 
a deeper insight into the meaning of life. 
It is significant that St Paul says we must 
“ exercise ourselves to have a conscience void of 
offence.’ He himself is a case in point. He 
was true to what he thought was right and to 
his duty towards God, loyal to his Pharisaic 
conscience: ‘I verily thought with myself that 
I ought to do many things contrary to the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth.’ No one can question 
his sincerity ; but suddenly the light of Christ 
shone upon his heart, and all was changed. 
New knowledge, a fresh revelation, a new con- 
ception of what was right, altered his life. 
Henceforth his standard was Jesus Christ. 
His conscience had become aware of a purer, 
higher righteousness than ever he had realized 
before. Whatever Christ was or taught became 
the law of right. 

Conscience tells us that we ought to adopt 
the highest moral code that we know, and we 
have been Divinely endowed with reason and 
intelligence which enable us to decide. There 
is, however, no real difficulty. There is one 
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thing upon which all men will agree, whether 
they are Christian believers or not, namely that 
in the Christian religion we have the most 
perfect code of ethics that has yet been formu- 
lated. If the Sermon on the Mount were made 
the universal rule of conduct, and every man 
loved his neighbour as himself, a new era of 
peace and concord would open up in the history 
of the human race. Let any man face that 
truth honestly and he will hear his own con- 
science demanding that he ought to adopt 
it as his standard of conduct. In Christ and 
His teaching we have means by which we can 
adjust the conscience when we are tempted to 
call good evil and evil good. Christianity has 
not been tried and found wanting, it has been 
tried and found difficult, and then abandoned 
like a building scheme abandoned by a bankrupt 
builder. Here we have a revelation of the 
Divine will and purpose which commends itself 
to the highest intelligence, and which contains 
the secret of the world’s redemption. Once 
that truth is acknowledged the conscience 
declares that we ought to adjust our lives 
accordingly. 

4, Man’s conscience, like a ship’s compass, 
should be corrected according to a Divine 
standard. It must be set right by comparison 
with the true standard of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, and guarded watchfully lest by careless 
usage its accuracy be lost and the soul in 
mid-ocean be without a guide. Unless you 
know how much your conscience chronometer 
slows or quickens in the various latitudes where 
you sail you will never be able to learn your 
bearings accurately or to lay your course 
correctly.? 

If we violate the voice of conscience it causes 
us indescribable pain. We feel instinctively 
that we are separating ourselves from God much 
as a serious difference with a beloved friend 
would bring to us a sense of disaster. And to 
silence conscience is to incur the peril of insen- 
sitiveness—of ceasing to care for the light, and 
beginning to love darkness. 


‘ Good-bye,’ I said to my conscience, 
‘ Good-bye for aye and aye.’ 
And I put her hands off harshly 
And turned my face away : 
And conscience, smitten sorely, 
Returned not from that day. 

1H. C. Trumbull. 
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But a time came when my spirit 

Grew weary of its pace, 

And I said, ‘ Come back my conscience, 
I long to see thy face.’ 

But conscience said, ‘ I cannot, 
Remorse sits in my place.’ } 


3. Conscience is progressive. ‘If any man 
will to do his will, he shall know of the doctrine.’ 
The more we think of God, the more we under- 
stand God; the more we feel with Him, the 
more we desire the good; the more we act 
upon our knowledge and desire, the more light 
will God bestow and the further will He lead 
us. Naturally, therefore, the finite can only 
grow into the Infinite by degrees that are 
tested at every step. This, too, shows how it 
is possible for the conscience of one generation 
to condone and yet to condemn, at one and the 
same time, the conscience of another generation. 
We have only to consider what it would have 
meant for Christians to-day, if, for example, the 
Early Church had fastened for all time its 
conscience regarding slavery, or the Church of 
the Middle Ages its conscience of hate and 
war against the heathen. We know how 
slavery and alcoholism and other evils have 
been steadily found out and exposed in all 
their horror in the course of history. We do 
not now condemn our fathers for their moral 
failure, we condone their ignorance, but if we 
are to match their conscientiousness we must 
acknowledge the Greater Light. It is easier to 
see this than to realize the need for keeping our 
own conscience progressive and educated. 

4,‘ I sometimes think,’ says Bishop E. S. 
Woods, ‘ that each generation of Christians has 
its ““ blind spot,” some immense social evil, the 
utter incompatibility of which with the mind of 
Christ it seems supremely unconscious. That 
was so with slavery, for centuries; and it may 
be that future historians will look back on our 
day and write biting words about our “ blind 
spot’ in tolerating war. One of the most 
severe phrases the late Mr Clutton-Brock ever 
invented—and he was a devoted Christian 
himself—was his accusation that during the 
War the Churches proclaimed a “ moratorium 
in Christianity.” ’ 


Let each of us try our thinkings and our 
doings more suspiciously by the standards of 
1 Pp. L. Dunbar. 
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Jesus, and follow every new enlightenment 
with courage. We need first the cleansed 
conscience. The blood of Christ, says the 
writer to the Hebrews, ‘shall cleanse your 
conscience from dead works ’—from everything 
tainted by the spirit of self— to serve the living 
God.’ Then we need to have the conscience 
educated by constant contact with the con- 
science of Christ, and then it needs to be con- 
stantly exercised by a sensitive obedience. 
Never let us try to justify what we feel to be 
wrong, either to ourselves or others, calling 
evil good ard good evil, but let us pray * by 
the Holy Spirit to have a good conscience in 
all things.’ 


The Invisible Commander 


Is. v. 26.—‘ And he will lift up an ensign to the nations 
from far, and will hiss unto them from the end of the 
earth: and, behold, they shall come with speed swiftly.’ 

Ts. vii. 18.—‘ The Lord shall bring upon thee, and upon 
thy people, and upon thy father’s house, days that have 
not come, from the day that Ephraim departed from 
Judah ; even the king of Assyria.’ 


How this message of Isaiah’s must have startled 
the people of Judah! They had come to 
regard their own land as a sort of divine or 
sacred reservation, and their own nation as a 
very privileged instrument in the hands of the 
eternal God. All their movements were guided 
by the Lord of Hosts and in the strength of 
His providence their progress and their destiny 
were assured. They lived in the assumption 
that every step in their national life was fore- 
seen and provided for, and that they were 
always moving toward divinely appointed goals. 

So they thought about themselves. What 
did they think of the nations across their 
frontier? That was a very different story. 
These were under no divine and mystic guidance. 
They moved hither and they moved thither, but 
a thousand traps were laid for their unhallowed. 
feet. There was Assyria, full of power, full of 
movement, exalted in the might of her tremend- 
ous armies, but acting under no divine leader- 
ship, under no command or inspiration. Assyria 
to Judah was like a boat in unknown waters, 
and there without a pilot, and unmistakably 
marked for doom. And there was Egypt, 
swelling in the pride of her renown, colossal in 
her material achievements; but she had no 
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divinely enlightened eyes, and she, too, was 
staggering on to inevitable doom. And all 
about were other nations—mere masses of 
people, under no mystic guidance, existing 
absolutely beyond the frontier line of divine 
comfort and love and grace. 

That was the kind of thinking the prophet 
had to meet. Now we may be able to feel 
something of the shock of the prophet’s message. 
“And the Lord shall lift up an ensign to the 
nations from afar’—the Lord’s banner lifted, 
where He was supposed never to be! ‘ The 
Lord shall hiss for the fly ’—it is the hiss of 
calling— that is in the uttermost part of the 
_ rivers of Egypt.’ An alien nation, far away, 
thick as flies, moving under the touch and com- 
mand of God! ‘The Lord shall hiss for the 
bee that is in the land of Assyria.’ A far-away 
nation, thick as a hive of bees, is to move under 
the controlling purpose of Judah’s God. This 
shock of a larger thought startles the nation 
out of its easy contentment. They had con- 
ceived the Divine providence as being confined 
to Judah’s particular guidance and defence. 
Now this great evangelical prophet bids them 
cross the frontiers of their own country and think 
in terms of a continent and a world. For the 
circle of their little hills and valleys he was sub- 
stituting a line which embraced the uttermost 
parts of the earth. 


1. Under the power of that general teaching 
of the prophet let us think more widely of the 
inspiration of nations. For even in our more 
enlightened times we are apt to limit our think- 
ing of Providence within narrow and artificial 
restraints. Much of our thought of the provi- 
dential movements of the Lord is shut up in the 
circle of so-called Christian nations. But what 
if our fierce and decadent civilization is to be 
corrected and inspired by the influence of such 
peoples as are described by Rudyard Kipling as 
‘lesser breeds without the law?’ What if our 
God will hiss for the fly and the bee that are 
among those peoples we are inclined to despise 
or patronize ? 

For instance, let us imagine some modern 
Tsaiah standing up in London or New York and 
using words like these, ‘ The Lord shall hiss for 
the fly that is in the uttermost part of China, 
and for the bee that is in the land of India’! 
A doctrine like that shocks our national sensi- 
bilities, just as a similar doctrine shocked the 
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national sensibilities of the Jews. But such a 
doctrine offers us the only true explanation of 
the range of the Divine orbit, and it may be 
that the reinforcements of western civilization 
are to come from the stagnant waters of China, 
that rivers of vitality will flow into our life from 
the meditative, contemplative, mystic races of 
India. Just think for a moment of their quiet, 
lofty spirit of serious brooding stealing into our 
feverish materialism. Or it may be that the 
eternal God in His mighty orbit should be pre- 
paring in Japan His own ministries for the 
rejuvenation of the world. Japan—alert, alive, 
responsive, prospective! When Henry Drum- 
mond came back from a visit to Japan he said 
to an audience of Edinburgh students, ‘ Japan 
is out prospecting for religion.. And who 
knows what is in store for the world from that 
nimble-witted, keenly intelligent, enterprising 
people! The all-encompassing God of the 
human race—on His journeyings, moves in 
tremendous orbits, and who knows from what 
most unlikely peoples the nations are to be made 
young again and civilization is to be refreshed, 
enriched and restored. 


2. As with nations so with men. In what 
wide and mysterious sweeps the great God 
works when He wants a leader of men. He 
never finds him where we should expect to find 
him. A man is wanted here at the centre, but 
he is being prepared on the remote circumfer- 
ence. God wants a man here, and He hisses 
for the fly and for the bee, and calls His men 
from the most obscure and unlikely places. 
Here is ancient Israel. Her altars are defiled, 
her palaces are perverted, her worship is hollow, 
and she is crooked in trade. A leader is wanted 
to awaken and scourge the people. And he 
was found in a remote, wretched and despised 
little village of Tekoa. Amos, a poor herdsman 
following the flock, was God’s man. A prophet 
of fire was wanted in Bethel, and God prepared 
him in Tekoa. 

Come down through the centuries. Here was 
Christianity in peril of being Judaized. The 
open secret of Christianity was in danger of 
being limited to a botanical garden, with every- 
thing labelled, circumscribed, and confined. 
The religion of the spirit was in danger of becom- 
ing a religion of the letter. A man was wanted 
who would come and break down these Judaic 
barriers and bring religion out into the larger 
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and freer atmosphere of the Christian faith. 
Would anybody ever imagine that in order to 
break down Pharisaic restrictions the Lord 
should call for a man in Tarsus, a Pharisee of 
the Pharisees, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
nourished in exclusiveness? But it is the 
Apostle Paul who breaks down the barriers 
and rescues the early Christian faith from the 
bonds of Judaic restriction. 

Centuries afterwards the religion of Europe 
is becoming a gloss for indulgence. The 
Father’s house has become a den of thieves. 
The doctrine of grace has been wiped out by 
a system of man-devised works. Religion 
is devitalized ; morals have become dissolute. 
Wanted, a man who in Europe should be both 
scourge and evangelist! Where shall he be 
found? The Lord called a man that was in 
Eisleben, in the house of a poor miner, and 
Martin Luther came forth to defy the Pope and 
to grapple with all the corruption of the estab- 
lished religion. A fire was wanted to burn the 
refuse which had accumulated over spiritual 
religion, and the fire was first kindled in a 
little village, in a little home far away from 
the broad highways of social privilege and 
advantage. 

Later we see England under the oppression 
of a King who claims divine sanction for his 
oppression. Of all tyrannies the most tyrannical 
is that which stamps itself with a holy seal. 
So in the days of Charles I God wanted a man 
to meet and overthrow it! But where shall he 
be found? Will he be found in some national 
seat of learning? No. The Lord called a man 
in the Fens, and from a little farm in Hunting- 
don Oliver Cromwell emerged to cross swords 
with the king on his throne. What an orbit! 
A man wanted to be the advocate and champion 
of liberty and of spiritual religion, and God 
prepared this man in the obscurity of a little 
farm among the English fens. 

4] When God would make an apostle to send 
out to the regions beyond lying in darkness, 
away at Northampton, at a shoemaker’s bench, 
He prepares William Carey. There is a servitor 
at Oxford, the son of a butcher, and at the 
right moment God brings out George Whitefield. 
A youth is being prepared by God in a small 
rectory, and at the time of his showing forth 
Wesley came with a mighty, flaming evangel 
which set all the kingdom on fire.} 

1 J. 8. Holden, 
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{| ‘ It seems paradoxical that the horizon of 
a little community on the prairies of Iowa 
in the Middle West should have provided the 
boy with the germs of international under- 
standing and of a world missionary outlook, 
through his mother’s interest in European 
rulers and in missions, and his own dealings 
in the lumberyard with German, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish, Finnish, and Hungarian emi- 
grant farmers. Equally striking is the fact that 
in that village interdenominational contact 
opened his responsive spirit to widening re- 
ligious fellowships that led on to his daring 
adventures in relationship with Churches beyond 
the range of Protestantism. His boyish religi- 
ous consciousness was, as we have seen, first 
quickened by a member of the Society of 
Friends, the lay evangelist, Mr Dean, who as 
a Young Men’s Christian Association secretary 
for the state of Iowa contributed to the boy’s 
mind the picture of a society that gathered men 
of all denominations into a living fellowship.’ } 


3. Let us think also in wider orbits of the 
Divine Presence in the individual life. For 
instance, in what sweeping lines the Almighty 
moves on His journeys in seeking to bring us 
to Himself, and to fashion us into the grace 
and strength of His own image. He lifts an 
ensign to some remote circumstance, and there 
flows forth an influence which sets us on the 
road to God. Even in the individual life He 
calls His ministers from distant Assyria and 
from distant Egypt, and our life is turned toward 
the home of the Lord. 

Here is a careless young son of wealth in 
Cambridge University. Life for him is very 
largely an idle sport, a careless revel. His life 
was just a shallow, shimmering pool, not an 
ocean with enormous tidal force. Who was to 
awaken this indolent son of wealth! Then the 
Lord found a man in Massachusetts, and there 
in Northfield was a poor homestead, encum- 
bered with mortgage, and a poor widow with 
seven children. In that poor widow’s house 
the Lord was making His man, and Dwight L. 
Moody came forth and went to Cambridge 
University, where he proclaimed the Evangel of 
grace, and by the love of God turned Charlie 
Studd from a loose, indifferent life into a 
passion for Christ. But what an orbit! ‘I 
will bring the blind by a way they know not.’ 


1 Basil Mathews, John R. Mott, 244. 
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A young son of wealth in Cambridge—a poor 
widow in Massachusetts. And there, in that 
humble, poverty-stricken home, the Lord made 
His man to bring this son of wealth and culture 
to Himself. 

Our God still moves in these vast orbits. He 
brings a disappointment and it throws its dark 
shadow upon our life, but the shadow has been 
one of the healing shadows, and in that far- 
fetched discipline the soul has come to its own. 
“I will come in clouds.’ Even the clouds are 
under command, and they do the King’s 
bidding. Another word of the Psalmist comes 
to mind. It is a great word: ‘ Thy faithful- 
ness reacheth to the clouds.’ ‘J will command 
the ravens,’ saith the Lord God. We have all 
known them come—a kind word, a cheering 
message, a wonderful inspiration—-God’s mes- 
sengers on wings. We can never tell in what 
remote circumstances our Lord is even now 
preparing our to-morrow. But one may be 
perfectly sure He is at work over wide fields. 
* Rest in the Lord and wait patiently for him.’ 
The Lord is thy Keeper. 


And so I go, not knowing, 
I would not, if I might, 

I'd rather walk in the dark with God, 
Than go alone in the light ; 

I'd rather walk by faith with Him, 
Than go alone by sight. 


The Vision and the Call 


Is. vi. 1.—‘ In the year that king Uzziah died I saw also 
the Lord.’ 


ASSUREDLY one of the greatest scenes in the 
Bible or out of it is the inaugural vision of the 
prophet Isaiah. In words that are few and 
altogether simple, it leads us into mysterious 
presences, and he would be dull indeed whose 
soul caught nothing of the solemn grandeur 
of it all. Indeed, so grand is it that we are 
tempted to put it away from us as an experience 
altogether unique—a vision which Isaiah, the 
son of Amoz, saw, but not such as we ourselves 
might see. A closer study of it, however, will 
serve to disabuse our minds of this idea; for, 
though the form of the vision was determined 
by Isaiah’s experience, and the account of it is 
stamped with the dignity of his royal soul, in 
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all that is essential that vision may be appro- 
priated by any man to-day. 

‘In the year that king Uzziah died I saw 
also the Lord.’ There is something very clear, 
practical, definite in the announcement. It is 
the fashion of the world to think of seers 
and prophets as unpractical men, dreamers of 
dreams, visionaries out of touch with ordinary 
affairs, and easily disconcerted if they are tried 
by the hard test of experience ; but the world’s 
opinion is as foolish as it generally is. The 
prophet not only sees, but he knows when and 
how he saw. It was ‘in the thirteenth year’ 
of the reign of Josiah that Jeremiah heard the 
word of God. It was ‘in the thirtieth year, 
in the fourth month, in the fifth day of the 
month’ that to Ezekiel, sitting by the river 
of Chebar, the heavens were opened and he 
saw visions of God. It was on the road to 
Damascus, and close to the city, and about 
midday, that Paul was arrested by ‘a great 
light,’ and the voice of the Master whom he 
was destined to serve. So Isaiah can point 
to the map of life and say, ‘ It was there that 
I saw God. It was in the year that king 
Uzziah died.’ 

4, I have no prejudices against other univer- 
sities, but I am grateful to be an Oxford man. 
When I went into residence in October 1874, I 
was allotted a room in the tower of the new 
buildings which Gilbert Scott had begun to 
erect for the college along Holywell Street. In 
that room, entering on the independence and 
solitude and responsibility of college life, I was 
brought sharp up with the question, Was I a 
Christian? Had I found Christ? There was 
no voice, no companion, no book, that initiated 
the struggle. I cannot therefore seriously 
doubt in the light of what I now know that it 
was Christ Himself approaching my soul. I 
was greatly agitated, and paced my room late 
into the night. My Bible was on the table. I 
came across the words: ‘Him that cometh 
unto me, I will in no wise cast out.’ I did 
not notice the context. I only flung myself 
on my knees at the table, and cried: ‘O 
Christ, I come unto Thee, I am persuaded that 
Thou wilt not cast me out.’ Nearly fifty 
years have gone by since that crisis; but I 
cannot question that there, in that room 
newly built in New College, at the very outset 
of my University life, a definite transaction 
between Christ and my soul took place, on 
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which He has not gone back, notwithstanding 
all my lapses, wanderings, and unbelief. 

Uzziah had been Isaiah’s patron. He was a 
strong ruler, a successful soldier, and just such 
a monarch as would appeal to the imagination 
and capture the patriotic affection of a warm- 
hearted and zealous young soul. Isaiah’s in- 
tense love of country and race readily centred 
itself in one who seemed an ideal ruler, and it 
is more than likely that in some degree Uzziah 
had all unconsciously become Isaiah’s idol. 
Even when he was stricken with leprosy in 
punishment of presumptuous sin, and was 
isolated from all men, it is more than likely 
that the young man’s love remained steadfast 
and loyal, hoping against hope for his recovery 
and ultimate restoration to place and power. 
But death came, and the king was no more. 
It is not difficult to picture Isaiah’s personal 
sorrow, intensified as it was by his apprehensions 
concerning the nation — apprehensions which 
were only too well founded in knowledge of the 
character of the next occupant of the throne. 
All his hopes had circled round the strong 
Uzziah, but now he is dead, and the founda- 
tions of the world seem out of course! But on 
an instant darkness turns to light, and despair 
gives place to joyful assurance, for instead of an 
empty throne he suddenly sees the ever-present 
Lord of Hosts—and the vision transforms his 
whole life. 

There are three great thoughts that moved 
through Isaiah’s whole life and made him the 
man he was—a Vision of God, a Vision of Self, 
and a Vision of Service. 


1. The Vision of God.—There is first a vision 
of God as the supreme reality of life. That is 
essential to all who would do any great work for 
man. Newman has said of a time in his life: 
“God and my soul were the only realities.’ It 
was so now with Isaiah. As the glory of the 
earthly king fell into ruins before him, he saw 
God ‘high and lifted up,’ rising above them. 
‘Mine eyes,’ he cried, “have seen the King.’ 
Henceforth there was no other king but God. 
The sovereignty of God became the master- 
light of all his seeing. 

\This conception lies at the basis of Isaiah’s 
preaching. To miss it is to miss the secret of 
his constancy and of his strength; above all, 
it is to miss the secret of his great peace. He 


1 R. F. Horton, An Autobiography, 29. 
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had this more deeply impressed on him than 
any other prophet. Jeremiah’s task was in 
many respects harder than that of Isaiah. 
Still he had the same advantages of knowing 
the greatness of God, and yet we know how he 
complained, hesitated and sometimes doubted. 
But Isaiah never faltered; he never doubted 
or complained. We see him at his best against 
the dark background of discouragement and 
defeat which overtook his nation. He stood 
among them, in the hour of disaster, the only 
great believer in God, facing the terrors of the 
Assyrian advance with a calm and confident 
spirit because he knew experimentally that God 
alone was real. He had seen the Lord. This 
is the essence of religious faith. It is not to 
believe certain theories, or to possess certain 
habits and relationships, but to believe God 
and believe in God, that is, trust Him because 
we know that He alone is real and only the real 
has permanence. Once to believe this 1s to 
gain that foothold beyond time which Carlyle 


says gives a man a foothold within time. 


The God whom Isaiah saw was a God of 
indescribable glory. The prophet, though he 
is a supreme master of the literary art, saw 
things which it was not possible for him to utter. 
He describes for us the seraphim in a few 
mysterious but suggestive words. But the Lord 
whom he saw is too great for description, too 
glorious even to look upon. The eyes of the 
prophet are cast down in humility. He will 
not lift them up to the glorious face; he sees 
nothing of Him but the majestic sweep of His 
radiant garments. 


No face : only the sight 
Of a sweepy garment, vast and white, 
With a hem that I could recognize. 


And the great Lord is surrounded by beings 
who praise and serve Him—praise Him out of 
lips that are not unclean, and serve Him not 
only in the Temple but in any part of the 
universe where their service is needed; for, 
with those nimble wings, they are ready, like 
Isaiah after his consecration, to fly wherever 
their Lord sends them. The song they sing is 
a song of the eternal world. One choir lifts up 
its voice with its 


Holy, holy, holy is Jehovah of hosts ; 
and the other responds— 
The whole earth is full of His glory. 
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We pray that His name may be hallowed and 
that His Kingdom may come ; but the eyes of 
those mysterious servants round about the 
throne see beyond all the sins and confusions of 
history to that eternal world where His name 
is already hallowed and His Kingdom already 
come. 

That, then, is the vision which steadied 
Isaiah on the threshold of his career, and sent 
him forth with fearless and quiet heart to face 
the obstinacy and the opposition of men—the 
vision of the Lord upon His throne, surrounded 
by an atmosphere of praise and service, and 
reigning in a world which is full of His glory. 


2. The Vision of Self—When a weak and 
sinful man looks upon so glorious a God, his 
first impulse is to start back in confusion, or to 
throw himself upon his face. ‘ Woe is me, for 
Iam undone.’ ‘Who am I that I should go?’ 
The weakness and, above all, the sin of the man 
prostrates him. 


Then every evil word I had spoken once, 

And every evil thought I had thought of old, 
And every evil deed I ever did, 

Awoke and cried, ‘ This Quest is not for thee.’ 


The joy of service is preceded by a holy fear in 
all profounder souls, who know their own sin- 
fulness, and who, with that knowledge, have 
looked upon the ‘holy King, whose glory fills 
the whole earth. It is strange, and yet it is 
not strange, that the great prophets shrank 
at first in dread from their task. A too great 
readiness to plunge into the awful work is a 
sure sign of a shallow soul—of a soul that has 
not measured its own weakness, the greatness 
of its task, or the majesty of its God. 

But the feeling of prostration, though the 
first, is not the last. With their wings the 
shining ministers of God were ready to fly to 
any soul that needed help; and who more 
needy than the prostrate prophet, who has it 
in him to do great things, but who is over- 
whelmed by the consciousness of his own sin? 
So one of the seraphim flew, and with a glowing 
stone from off the altar touched the impure 
lips—those lips by which the preacher ex- 
presses his heart, and which must needs be 
clean—and said, ‘Thy sin is passed away.’ 
In other words, the prophet feels that the 
God whose glory has blinded and prostrated 
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him is also the Lord of hosts, who is prepared 
to equip him; and the first essential in his 
equipment is his forgiveness. When he is 
forgiven, when his lips are pure—then, and 
not till then, can he go forth to preach with 
power and confidence. 


3. The Vision of Service—Such a sense of 
sin, such an experience of cleansing, seem to 
the unseeing but the dreamings of piety; and 
the blind world does not and cannot under- 
stand how vitally related they are to the sense 
of mission and the vocation to active service 
which are their fruit. The clearer the vision, 
the stronger is the impulse to offer and to act. 
So Isaiah felt there before the throne: ‘I 
heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom 


shall I send, and who will go for us? Then 
said I, Here am I: send me.’ What were 
those purified lips for, if not to speak? What 


were those eyes full of seeing for, if he shall 
not tell what he has seen? ‘Send me!’ It 
is this that distinguishes the spiritual Christian 
from the mere visionary. Vision must issue in 
vocation, or it will be lost. Sight must pass 
into action, or it will die. The man who sees 
God is meant to go for Him. The vision of 
God is the vision of service. 

{| ‘Some years ago,’ writes Canon Spanton, 
“we had come to the end of our college year 
in our college in Zanzibar. The examinations 
were over, and the students were going home, 
and I asked one young man who had just 
gained a pretty brilliant certificate, what he 
was going to do with his life; he said he was 
going to teach in one of the little village mis- 
sionary schools. I asked him why he was not 
going to devote himself to some other job that 
would bring him more money and give him 
greater opportunity of using his gifts. He said, 
so simply, yet so sincerely: “ A few years ago 
I was in darkness, and God sent His light to 
me, and I believe now that He is calling me to 
carry that light to my brothers who are in the 
darkness still, and so I must answer my call.”’’ 

Let us note that Isaiah is not specifically 
called of God. He calls himself; at least he 
offers himself. There are some who delude 
themselves with the hope that Almighty God 
will take and thrust them into some field of 
service, and that He will speak in their ear 
some audible word which will set their doubts 
at rest. But is that His way of dealing with 
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men? He did not deal so with Isaiah. He 
did not say, ‘Isaiah, come hither; I summon 
thee.’ The cry is a general cry, thrown out, 
as it were, across the world— Who will go?’ 
and it is for the man who has seen the vision 
and felt the impulse to service rise in his heart, 
to say for himself, ‘Behold me, send me.’ 
The world is very needy. It is crying with a 
thousand voices. In the homeland and in 
heathen lands across the sea, all down the 
centuries, all through our little lives, the 
Divine cry is ringing, ‘ Who will go for us?’ 
God respects us too much to compel us. He 
will not force us to go. But where the need is 
so great, and the cry is so plain, let no man 
wait for any clearer call; let him respond at 
once in the simple, surrendering words of this 
great prophet, ‘ Behold me, send me.’ 


Wanted Volunteers 

To do their best for twoscore years ! 
A ready soldier, here I stand, 
Primed for thy command, 

With burnished sword. 

If this be faith, O Lord, 

Help Thou mine unbelief 

And be my battle brief.? 


One who has seen the vision of God upon His 
throne, and who has spoken these words of 
ready service, goes forward with high hopes to 
his great task. He is borne out to the stormy 
sea of service upon the high tides of enthusiasm. 
If he be a young man, he expects, as a rule, 
that the vision he has to declare will be so 
compelling that men will feel constrained to 
yield themselves up to the power and the glory 
of it as he himself has yielded. But he has not 
travelled far till he is disillusioned. In very 
stern words, Isaiah is warned in his vision, at 
the very outset of his ministry, of what is 
certain to happen. Some hearts will of course 
be won; the vision and the word will compel 
them as they compelled him. But there are 
many who will reject the best and the bravest 
that we can do. It is no easy matter to con- 
vince and convert a people of unclean lips—a 
people who are enjoying, as Judah then did, 
the dangerous fruits of a long material pros- 
perity. The prophet saw that calamity would 
have to come; the land would have to be 
left a desolation before its proud and careless 

1 Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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people could be brought to their senses. Till 
then, the more he preached, and the more 
familiar they grew with his message, the blinder 
would their eyes become, and the harder their 
hearts. 

{ Savonarola, in the midst of his long travail 
for Florence, discovered, as many a preacher 
before and after him has discovered, how much 
unprofitable hearing there could be. ‘ Preach 
to these men as one may, they have taken the 
habit of listening well and yet acting ill. This 
habit hath become a second nature, and they 
continue to listen without obeying.’ And 
again, ‘ Thou wilt become like unto a rock on 
a steeple, that, at the first stroke of the church 
bell, takes the alarm and hath fear, but then, 
when accustomed to the sound, percheth quietly 
on the bell, however loudly it be rung.’ } 

But, through sorrow and disappointment, the 
true man of God, like this great prophet of old, 
will continue to do his work with high hopes. 
His eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
hosts, and that vision he will carry in his heart 
till his earthly work is done. The consumma- 
tion may be far away, but he knows that it is 
sure. Above all the disillusions of experience, 
and the complexities of history, the Lord sits 
for ever upon His throne, high and lifted up ; 
and one day the whole earth will be so unmis- 
takably full of His glory that all flesh shall see 
it together. 


The Illumination of a Crisis 


Is. vi. 1.—‘ In the year that king Uzziah died I saw also 
the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his 
train filled the temple.’ 


THERE are times when we are surprised out of 
ourselves, simply lifted out of the ordinary rut 
in which we have run for years, and placed in 
great blank spaces where the world and our 
own heart seem strange things. Because day 
followed day in placid constancy, because life 
was largely narrowed down to an affair of law 
and custom, we had almost come to believe that 
everything would just go on as it had done for 
years, and that we and the world were alike 
eternal. Then, all unsuspected, even when the 
sun shone most brightly, the black clouds 
gathered from nowhere, and we were facing 
1 Villari, Savonarola, 478. 
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with startled eyes the bald, cruel facts of life. 
And as we looked out on the old world and the 
old familiar faces, we felt that everything from 
that moment was transformed, and. life, what- 
ever it might hold for us in the future, could 
never just be the same thing again. 

Perhaps this may be the secret mission of 
every crisis—to shake us out of our deadly 
routine, and make us see visions and dream 
dreams which were not ours before. If mis- 
fortune takes us out to life’s bare patches, or 
bruises our feet on the cobble-stones, or in any 
way makes us deal more intimately with bigger 
things than ourselves, no one can deny that it 
may have its true place even in a Divine and 
loving plan. Any loss to the body that it may 
bring with it may be more than compensated by 
gain to the soul. Every sorrow has something 
of God in it, if it leads a man to think beyond 
the narrow bounds of his own self-interest. In 
this thought may lie even the key to the baffling 
mystery of suffering. Men might never repent 
of sin or turn to God but for the message of pain. 
For God is more often lost in the sunshine than 
in the storm, and may be found more readily in 
defeat than in victory. 


Who never mourn’d hath never known 
What treasures grief reveals, 

The sympathies that humanize, 
The tenderness that heals. 


The power to look within the veil, 
And learn the heavenly lore, 

The keyword to life’s mysteries 
So dark to us before. 


The prophet Isaiah had undergone the 
illumination of a crisis. Uzziah, the King of 
Israel, had reigned in great glory for over fifty 
years. He had done fine work for his realm. 
During his reign Israel had grown strong and 
had regained a large measure of that past 
prosperity and power which lesser men had 
forfeited. The prophet, as a young lad, had 
grown up under this happy kingship. He had 
known no other, and could conceive of no better. 
In his mind the kingship itself had become 
identified with the actual king. Thus the young 
prophet, with a youth’s simple and ingenuous 
outlook, had taken everything as granted. He 
almost believed that the order of things with 
which he was familiar would go on for ever. 
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Then had come the terrible disaster to Uzziah. 
The great king had been stricken with leprosy, 
and death had marked him for its own. All this 
had come with a shock to the young man’s 
mind. Many a time, of course, he had thought 
of death and change: it is a curious paradox 
that no one reflects on death more than young 
people. And yet, although he had thought of 
this thing, his thoughts, like those of most 
young men, would be mainly philosophical and 
speculative, unrelated to himself and his own 
circle. But, one day, as he stood in the Temple, 
he heard the news that Uzziah, the king, was 
dead. For the moment, his mind could 
hardly take the fact in. He had known that 
Uzziah, like all mortal men, must die. But 
Uzziah dead! When the raw fact came home 
to him, it struck him like a physical blow. It 
seemed as if the bottom was cut away from 
his whole system. It was: 


As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 
Goes down with great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


For the first time, the young man began to 
think of life and its meaning. He felt that he 
had to broaden his system and widen his horizon 
to take in this strange fact of death. And as 
he thought of the whole position, a new vision 
came into his mind and a new light broke over 
his soul, and for the first time, he saw life clearly 
and saw it whole. Life and God had spoken to 
him through death. ‘In the year that king 
Uzziah died, I saw also the Lord sitting upon a 
throne, high and lifted up.’ 

It was in this time of heart-searching that 
Isaiah found God and God found him. He 
made his greatest gain in loss. The adventures 
of life have their spiritual message. Can we 
find the message for us in the message for him ? 


1. The first effect of death is to illuminate 
life—to give hints as to its meaning and mystery, 
to make it altogether a deeper and more tragic 
thing. Nothing is fully understood until we 
are faced with its opposite. We do not know 
what it is to have until we know what it is to 
want. Men awaken to the value and beauty of 
life only when they have been brought into the 
presence of death. They realize its value when 
they realize its brevity. 

Again and again we are having the fact of 
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mortality borne into our souls. The uncertainty 
of life and the certainty of death! The old 
English Ealdorman likened life to the flight of a 
sparrow through a room, in at one window and 
out at another. No one can escape the decree 
of his mortality. We may shelter our lives as 
we care; we may seclude ourselves from all 
contagion, as Buddha’s father did with him ; 
we may build round us bastions and walls and 
ramparts, but the day comes when even the 
stoutest walls shall be breached. This is the 
great spiritual moral—that when the tether runs 
short, life must return to God who gave it. 
Isaiah was startled, in a practical way, by human 
mortality. 

No one has any right to darken life with un- 
needed and unfruitful forebodings of death. 
But it is as true that no one has any right to 
forget death and its implications, and live as 
if there were no such fact. ‘Memento mori,’ 
said the Latin proverb—not that by remem- 
brance we may darken life with ceaseless 
thoughts of death, but that, with that great fact 
in view, we may mould life to the best purposes. 
Thus it is well to be recalled with Isaiah to 
the fact of our common mortality. And the 
question which is thrust upon us is, ‘ What are 
we going to make of life in view of death?’ 
The secret lies in so living our life that death 
can hold no fear. We know that we can do so 
only if we accept Christ’s promises and live 
Christ’s life. There is no hope, in view of our 
mortality, apart from the immortal God. If 
we take Christ into our heart, He can make our 
life a clean and entire thing which nothing can 
ever shatter. 

4; When she knew that she was close by the 
opening gateway of death, I asked her if she 
desired to see any one who would speak to her 
of what was to come? ‘ That would be but a 
waste of time,’ she replied, * I have always been 
ready. Let us praise God together for what has 
been. He has been very good to me in giving 
me my work, my friends, and my faith. At the 
end of the day I go gladly to Him for rest and 
shelter.’ } 


2. There is a second illumination in the 
prophet’s crisis. In the past, he had confounded 
& man with a movement, a man with a cause. 
He had identified the future of Judah with 
King Uzziah, and when Uzziah was gone it 
1 J. Ramsay Macdonald, Margaret Ethel Macdonald, 62. 
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seemed as if the whole fabric of the state would 
topple to ruin. Isaiah had yet to learn that, 
great as any loss is, God’s causes are always 
greater than the men who represent them. 

We, too, are constantly falling into his 
guileless error. A great man arises in our 
midst and espouses a cause. By the genius of 
his advocacy, he becomes the heart and soul 
of it, and men come to identify the cause with 
the man. And then, when the call comes and 
the hero is taken, we are stricken dumb, and 
imagine that God’s work will be paralysed. 
This was the case in political life with men like 
Gladstone and Disraeli. The rank and file of 
their supporters were so wrapped up in these 
ereat personalities that they ended by identi- 
fying the causes they stood for with the men 
themselves. And, when death robbed them of 
their leaders, many were openly pessimistic 
about the future of the causes they so dearly 
loved. We thank God for all the good men 
who have toiled for freedom and goodness and 
justice. But we thank God even more that 
freedom and goodness and justice are greater 
than any man, and will go on though the 
mightiest fall. If a cause has any of the 
eternal God in it, any of His eternal truth in 
it, it has also got His eternal life in it. This is 
the ground of the greatest Christian comfort. 
We sometimes quake for the ark. We shudder 
for the future of the Church and for the 
authority of Scripture. This is really a dis- 
guised form of unbelief. For if God is in the 
Church and in Scripture, nothing on earth can 
ever break them, neither enmity nor sin, 
neither man nor devil. 

4, When Lincoln had been assassinated, and 
word of the tragedy came to New York, ‘ the 
people were in a state of mind which urges to 
violence.’ A man appeared on the balcony of 
one of the newspaper offices, waving a small 
flag, and a clear voice rang through the air: 
‘Fellow-citizens! Clouds and darkness are 
round about Him! His pavilion is dark 
waters, and thick clouds of the skies! Justice 
and judgment are the habitation of His throne ! 
Fellow-citizens, God reigns!’ It was the voice 
of General Garfield.t 

{| ‘ But what if C. T. dies?’ This frequent 
and foolish question must have its answer. 
Here it is from C. T. himself, ‘ We will all 
shout Hallelujah. There shall be no funeral, 


1 J. H. Jowett. 
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no wreaths, crape, nor tears, not even the 
Dead March. “And I, if I be offered up, 
rejoice and congratulate you; do ye also 
rejoice and congratulate me.” Our God will 
still be alive and nothing else matters. The 
first Heart of Africa Mission funeral will take 
place when God dies, but as that will not be 
till after eternity, cheer up all. Forward! 
Every man straight before him.’ + 


3. But the greatest thing which this startling 
crisis brought to Isaiah’s soul was not the 
Vision of Mortal Man, or the Vision of Immortal 
Work, but the Vision of Immortal God. His 
revelation was not a theory, but a Person. He 
saw man’s mortality, and the kingdom’s 
immortality, but most of all he saw the Lord, 
the eternal Person, who is above all and through 
all and in all. 

The religious man sees ‘sermons in stones 
and God in everything.’ Every great crisis 
only throws him back on God as nothing else 
can. This was so with Isaiah. When the 
mortality of man was driven home to him, he 
looked beyond and saw the immortality of 
God. When earthly things were shattered and 
earthly hopes broken he looked beyond and 
saw the sureness and steadfastness of God. 
Amid the flux of life he was brought face to 
face with the fact that there is nothing on 
which a man can depend except God. 

Amid all human defeat God is the supreme 
comfort. Too often, when failure has been our 
lot and our schemes are defeated, our faith 
goes in the general wreck. We blame provi- 
dence for our cruel treatment, and our eyes 
are so blinded with tears that we cannot see 
God’s face. To let this happen is to misread 
life’s experiences and misinterpret its purpose. 
Experience is intended to bring us face to face 
with the eternal, and to awaken us to issues 
which in brighter days we have shunned. We 
get so wrapped up in life’s concerns—in its 
routine, its work, its apparent security—that 
sometimes it is only the thunder and lightning, 
rending and tearing the skies, which can lift 
our eyes to heaven and the God of heaven. 

4] There came a lady to Andrew Bonar on 
one occasion when his ministry was drawing to 
a close. She had been sadly bereaved, and all 
her life seemed stripped and bare and empty. 
There was no comfort nor any consolation in 


1 N. P. Grubb, C. 7’. Studd, 165. 
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her home, there was no sustaining grace in any 
correspondence, nor in the sweetness of sym- 
pathetic friends. She went to her old minister 
to see what light he had to throw upon the 
perplexing bereavement that had made her 
life so bleak ; and Andrew Bonar did his very 
best by prayer and by counsel to comfort her 
bitterness, but not one word availed. He sat 
in his big study chair watching her tear-stained 
face, her hands limp and her whole being 
distraught with grief. Then she looked up in 
her despair, and at that moment she caught 
sight of something above the study mantel- 
piece, her eyes took on a new look, and she 
turned to Andrew Bonar, and said, ‘ You need 
not say any more; I have got it. ‘ What 
have you got?’ asked the Doctor. ‘There it 
is up there,’ she said ; and when he looked he 
saw the familiar words above the study mantel- 
piece, the words, ‘ Thou remainest.’ } 


Hallowing the Outer Courts 
Is. vi. 1.—‘ His train filled the temple.’ 


One of the things that impressed Isaiah, when 
he had his vision of the Lord in the Temple, 
sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, was 
that ‘ his train filled the temple.’ He was not 
a stranger to the conception of the throne, or 
of the lonely exaltation, but this vision of the 
train that ‘filled the temple’ was altogether 
foreign to his thought. In the Temple arrange- 
ments of his day there were different grades 
and varying degrees of sanctity. Even in the 
time of our Lord there were divisions, separat- 
ing the holy and the profane, beginning at the 
outer courts, where the foot of the Gentile 
might tread, but beyond which he was not 
permitted to pass on penalty of death, and on 
to the veiled and silent chamber where the 
awful Presence dwelt between the cherubim. 
But here Isaiah has a vision of the Divine 
presence and influence penetrating past all 
limitation and touching every spot. What, 
then, did the crisis bring to this young hero- 
worshipper who had been so fearful of the 
passing of his noble king? It brought to him 
a larger conception of God, a full-tide concep- 
tion, filling every nook and creek and bay in 
1 J. Macbeath. 
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the manifold and far-stretching shore of human 
life. 

It is momentous when some area in the wide 
circle of a man’s life is unexpectedly discovered 
to be the dwelling-place of God. Robinson 
Crusoe begins to explore his desolate and pre- 
sumably uninhabited island, and one day, on 
the sandy shore, he comes upon the print of 
a human foot. That foot-print revolutionizes 
his entire conception of the island, and all his 
plans and expedients are transformed. And so 
the soul, moving over some area of its activities 
which has never been related to God, and over 
which God has never been assumed to exercise 
a living and immediate authority, one day 
unexpectedly discovers His footprints upon this 
particular tract of the sands of time, and the 
whole of the spiritual outlook is transfigured. 
“Surely, the Lord is in this place, and I knew 
it not.’ 


1. There are certain familiar experiences, 
enlarging and enriching, which mark the pil- 
grimage of every man’s thought as he moves 
forward in the life divine. They have this 
common characteristic, that each is concerned 
with the reclamation of some province which 
has hitherto been regarded as altogether 
unhallowed or only partially sanctified. Let 
us take a few modern examples. Here is a 
temple, with a dividing barrier, separating the 
pile into two sections, one of which is described 
as sacred and the other as secular. That is a 
division which is made, not merely by the 
thoughtless and flippant, but even by many 
grave and serious minds. One one side of the 
barrier they move softly and reverently, as 
though feelmg the very breathings of the 
Almighty Presence; on the other side they 
step loudly and thoughtlessly, as though the 
Almighty were absent. And then one day there 
comes a great crisis, and on the secular side 
of the barrier they see the trailing garments of 
the Lord, and they are filled with a surprise 
which ends in resurrection. It is a great day 
for a man when first he sees the train of the 
Almighty wrapping itself about his common 
work. ‘ Our fathers worshipped in this moun- 
tain!’ This is our sacred place! ‘Ye say 
that at Jerusalem is the place where men 
ought to worship,’ but that is our secular 
place! And then the Lord opens the woman’s 
eyes to the wonderful vision which makes 
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Gerizim and Jerusalem one. ‘ Neither in this 
mountain’ in particular, ‘nor in Jerusalem’ 
in particular, but anywhere, ‘in spirit and in 
truth.’ And so the barrier is crossed, the 
sacred and the secular become one. We can 
go to our work as we go to our worship, we can 
go to the polling-booth as we go to church, for 
‘the Lord is high and lifted up, and his train 
fills the temple.’ 

{| It was said of Socrates that he brought 
down philosophy from the clouds to the squares 
and streets of the city; so should we seek to 
bring down religion from those regions of 
aloofness to which it is so often relegated, into 
the practical affairs of everyday life—thus 
making religion our business, and business our 
religion.? 

{| There are far too many Christians in whose 
souls a sound-proof partition has been erected 
between the oratory and the kitchen: some- 
times between the oratory and the study too. 
But the creative action of the Spirit penetrates 
the whole life, and is felt by us in all sorts of 
ways. If our idea of that creative action is so 
restricted that we fail to recognize it working 
within the homely necessities and opportunities 
of our visible life, we may well suspect the 
quality of those invisible experiences to which 
we like to give spiritual status. ‘I found Him 
very easily among the pots and pans,’ said St 
Teresa. ‘The duties of my position take pre- 
cedence of everything else,’ said Hlizabeth 
Leseur ; pinned down by those duties to a life 
which was a constant check on the devotional 
practices she loved. She recognized the totality 
of God’s creative action, penetrating and con- 
trolling the whole web of life.? 


2. Here is another temple which modern 
thought frequently divides into sections of 
different degrees of sanctity, as the Temple 
was divided in the days of old. It is the 
temple of the entire personality, and one side 
of the barrier is called body, and the other is 
called spirit. It is a great day for a man when 
the wonderful revelation breaks upon his eyes, 
that these two entities possess a common 
sanctity, that our division is unwise and im- 
poverishing, and that His train fills the whole 
temple. In the olden days there was a school 
of thinkers who regarded matter as essentially 


1 §. L. Wilson. 
2 Evelyn Underhill, The School of Charity, 17. 
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evil, the very sphere and dwelling-place of evil, 
and therefore the body itself was esteemed as 
the very province of the devil. It was, there- 
fore, further reasoned that to despise the body 
was to heap shame and contumely upon the 
devil, and that one of the holiest exercises was 
thus to treat the flesh with disdain and con- 
tempt. So they neglected it, bruised it, and 
utterly deprived it of any attention. So far 
as the body-part of the temple was concerned, 
the Lord was not in it! Now we can see the 
force and relevancy of the Apostle’s firm and 
vigorous teaching: “Know ye not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost?’ That 
word would come as a bewildering surprise! 
The Lord’s temple does not end where the 
spirit ends; it includes the body too: and 
His train fills the temple! ‘I beseech you, 
therefore, by the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable service.’ 
That veil in the temple has been rent in twain ! 

4] ‘ The New Testament shows us the possi- 
bility of making the material into a spiritual 
agent and therefore a spiritual thing,’ writes 
Dr E. Stanley Jones in an introduction to A Son 
of India, by Miss D. H. Southgate. ‘* The body 
of man can become just as sacred as the spirit 
if they are both dedicated to the purposes of the 
Kingdom of God. This makes the material no 
longer a sordid thing ; itis now sacred.’ ‘ India 
has clinging to her inmost thought this idea that 
the physical is base and must be got rid of. 
India needs the exposition of a sane materialism 
that is shot through and through with spirit- 
uality. She has always been suspicious of the 
material, and therefore religion has not been 
behind material progress. The best men have 
felt this strange dualism and have felt that they 
were becoming spiritual as they have reduced 
the material to a minimum. There is some 
truth in this, of course. But just as dirt is 
matter out of place, so materialism is material 
out of hand, going beyond its appointed limits 
of service to the spiritual.’ 


3. There is still another temple which we 
divide into discriminating sections. One side 
of the barrier is described as home, the other side 
as foreign. It is a birthday for the soul when 
first the train of the Almighty is seen to fill the 
entire temple, and the whole of the unworthily 
divided area is seen to be the familiar walking- 
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ground of the eternal God. To look upon other 
sects, foreign to our own, and to see common 
footprints in the varying roads; to look upon 
other nations, foreign to our own, and to see the 
mystic garment in their unfamiliar ways, to 
discover that the train fills the entire temple, 
is to enter an experience only less momentous 
than our conversion, for it is a second conver- 
sion, into the larger thought and love of God. 

4, A variety of incidents in my life have con- 
spired to bring me in close contact with people 
of many creeds and many communities, and 
my experience with all of them warrants the 
statement that I have known no distinction 
between relatives and strangers, countrymen 
and foreigners, white and coloured, Hindus and 
Indians of other faiths, whether Mussulmans, 
Parsis, Christians or Jews. I may say that my 
heart has been incapable of making any such 
distinction.+ 


4, And as it is with all these unlawful dis- 
tinctions, distinctions so frequently aggravated 
into antagonisms, so it is with the alienated 
ministries of science and religion. They have 
been too commonly regarded as though separ- 
ated by an impassable barrier, on only one side 
of which there flamed the presence of the Lord. 
We have regarded the revelations of science as 
though they were the decrees of an alien power, 
and we have listened suspiciously to the story 
of the planet as though it were antagonistic to 
the story of grace. But now we are reaching a 
wiser synthesis. More and more clearly are we 
recognizing that the Lord’s train fills the entire 
temple, and that on both sides the artificial 
barrier we have the revelation of the same mind. 
One decree runs through the whole universe, 
and the ultimate secret of Calvary will not be 
found in final conflict with the liberated secrets 
of the stars. 

q Alfred Noyes finely says, ‘ all science, if it 
be followed in the spirit of Newton, is pure 
religion, seeking everywhere the true command- 
ments. It is man’s age-long struggle to draw 
near his Maker, learn His thoughts and discern 
his laws— 


A boundless task in whose infinitude 
As in the unfolding light and law of love 
Abides our hope and our eternal joy. 


1 Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story, 188. 
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Vision and Service 


Is. vi. 1, 8.—‘ I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne. . . 
and I heard the voice of the Lord. . . . Then I said, Here 
amI; send me’ (R.V.). 


1. ‘ Tue more IJ think of it,’ said Ruskin, ‘ I find 
this conclusion more impressed upon me, that 
the greatest thing a human soul ever does in 
this world is to see something, and tell what 
it saw ina plain way. Hundreds of people can 
talk, for one who can think ; but thousands can 
think, for one who can see. To see clearly is 
poetry, prophecy, and religion all in one.” On 
all sides men to-day are straining their eyes for 
fresh vision. The War let loose so many ques- 
tions and upset so many established things that 
there are few intelligent people now who are 
not conscious of the need of it. Of course it is 
a dominant fact in a great seat of learning. 
But one of the most hopeful facts of the life of 
our great cities to-day is the extraordinary 
craving of Labour for education ; not as a mere 
means to power, though that is there, but as a 
means to an increase of seeing the truth of 
things, and so of a fuller life. And those who 
know the world far afield tell us of the amazingly 
widespread desire in the races of the East, and 
even among the child-races of Africa, for the 
knowledge which we in the West can give them. 
‘Give us vision.’ That cry is certainly a cry 
for much more than the knowledge of how to 
make life more interesting and comfortable. 
It is a cry for a vision of the Unseen in this 
world of sense and time, a cry for God and things 
eternal. 

{| Dr Glover tells the story of a woman whom 
he saw in India making a pilgrimage to some 
spot at which it was reported that God was to 
be seen. She had come some hundreds of miles 
and had hundreds more to go; and all the way 
she went on the ground, laying herself down, 
then rising and placing her feet where her head 
had lain, she prostrated herself again . . . and so 
she went. And when he asked what she sought 
by this laborious pilgrimage, she answered with 
a great light in her eyes, Vision of Him! Vision 
of Him ! 

2. That is one fact whose influence we cannot 
fail to see at work around us. And with it 
there is another equally evident. The world 
to-day resounds with the demand for service. 
It never stood in greater need of devotion and 
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the practical pursuit of great ideals. It is too 
dangerous a world for anything worth preserv- 
ing to be safe in it without the resolute self- 
giving of devoted men and women. Any man 
with his eyes open must needs agree with that 
great pioneer of women’s education, Miss 
Dorothea Beale, when she said that “ Service is 
the rent we pay for our room on earth.’ We 
have grown to the conviction that there is no 
room in our world for anyone who imagines 
that he has inherited or can purchase the free- 
hold of some place in life that carries with it no 
liability to give the world something in exchange 
for his tenure of it. And we feel also the truth 
of Renan’s saying that ‘the stability of our 
institutions turns upon the amount of sacrifice 
that is built into them.’ 

And yet, with all this, with our lip-service to 
the duty and the ideal of service, the world is 
being starved for lack of the practice of it. In 
every direction and sphere of life there is a call 
for the worker who will take his life in both 
hands and offer it to God and his fellow-men. 
Fine ideals are great things, but they are only 
gilded idols unless the homage we render to 
them is the homage of a whole life’s service. 
And the service of ideals cannot go very far 
before it becomes a sacrifice. Every ideal has 
its price, and before it can become practical the 
inevitable payment must be made. 

4] In one of the greatest of all novels, The 
Brothers Karamazov of the Russian Dostoievsky, 
there is a trial scene in which the prosecuting 
advocate ruthlessly dissects the character and 
motives of the prisoner, Dmitri Karamazov, 
who stands arraigned on the charge of murder- 
ing his father. “He can be carried off his feet,’ 
runs the prosecutor’s indictment, ‘by noble 
ideals, but only if they come of themselves, if 
they fall from heaven for him, if they need not 
be paid for. He dislikes paying for anything, 
but is very fond of receiving, and that’s so with 
him in everything.’ 


3. What is there, then, that is strong enough 
to discipline us to the practical service of 
others but the vision of God? There is so 
much in the world and in ourselves which 
invites to selfishness that for the majority of 
men the temptation proves all too strong. 
We may successfully repel the worst things 
that conscience condemns, the appeal of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil to follow the 
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desires of the senses in the quest of a false 
freedom, though nearly all men at some time 
or other have to meet and master it. We may 
do that and still lie open to the subtler appeal 
to be false to the higher things by which alone 
man really lives. Good causes flame up and 
become popular for a time, and many acclaim 
them. But when progress is seen to be slow, 
and they come up against the obstinate blind- 
ness of mankind to its own best interests, the 
fire in those causes dies down and burns low 
for lack of the support and inspiration of a 
living and abiding purpose and enthusiasm in 
men to support them and see them through. 
How long do we really face the toil and sacrifice 
of service unless we see God in it, and unless 
we believe that the nature of things is with 
us in rendering it? Only a vision like that of 
Isaiah can sustain the burden of a life’s voca- 
tion, and inspire a man to renew again and 
again the consecration which it always brings 
with it— Here am I, send me.’ 

§| Every leader of mankind, every man who 
has deeply influenced his generation, and has 
accomplished great acts, whatever the admix- 
ture of good and bad in his composition, must 
have had before him, perhaps frequently, per- 
haps only at times, some sense of the Divine 
Purpose and Mission entrusted to him. Men 
of thought, like Socrates and the philosophers ; 
men of imagination, like the great poets; men 
of action, like Cromwell and Lincoln, not to 
mention some of our own day—aye, and men 
of business too, who without much show and 
demonstration have devoted themselves to the 
betterment of humanity in such directions as 
come within their scope—all these, in one form 
or another, must have been inspired by a 
feeling of responsibility, by a realization that 
there must be some worthy outcome, in the 
fulfilment of which they were privileged to 
share, for which all their efforts were asked and 
needed. Such a faith adds greatly to human 
power; without it the individual is helpless 
and alone; with it he can do his duty. And 
those who have that faith in large measure 
are the helpers of the race.1 


4, This is a view of religion which is very 
different from what many who delight to think 
themselves practical take of it. Many look upon 
religion either as a pleasant sedative for people 

1 Sir Oliver Lodge. 
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who lead a busy life and need occasionally 
some high emotional relaxation, or as a com- 
forting background to the awkward facts of 
existence, or as a charmed enclosure into which 
only those can enter who have plenty of leisure 
for spiritual culture. Sometimes religious 
people are themselves responsible for creating 
such impressions. But there are none who try, 
however feebly, to live the Christian life—and 
there are many more of them in the world, 
than we are often inclined to think—who do 
not know that it is from their personal vision 
of God—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—that 
there flows out all that they try to do for the 
Kingdom of God. They live * as seeing him 
who is invisible. These escape the futility 
and purposelessness of a life that wanders from 
pillar to post and achieves nothing, because 
their eyes have been opened to see God in 
Jesus Christ through His Spirit. In the 
strength of that inward vision they maintain 
their vocation in single-hearted service. 

To see that vision and to obey it—that is 
the pathway of a life which fulfils itself and 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
It cannot leave us impassive and inert. No 
man can truly see God in Jesus but he must 
needs be moved by the impulse to offer and 
to act. He will make it his prayer that, 
wherever God may lead him and open up he 
knows not yet what opportunities of serving 
Him, he may not be disobedient to the heavenly 
vision. 


We know the paths wherein our feet should 
press, 
Across our hearts are written Thy decrees, 
Yet now, O Lord, be merciful to bless 
With more than these. 


Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 
Grant us the strength to labour as we know, 
Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged with 
steel, 
To strike the blow. 


Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou hast 
lent, 
But, Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed.t 


1 John Drinkwater. 
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The Wings of the Seraphim 


Is. vi. 2.—‘ Above him stood the seraphim: each one 
had six wings; with twain he covered his face, and with 
twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did fly’ 
(B.V.). 


Tus is the only place in the Old Testament 
where we find mention of the seraphim. It is 
the one glimpse we have in Scripture of these 
strange creatures by the throne of God. In 
every vision of God granted to men there are 
certain features which are universal. Just 
because God is one, and man is one, all hours 
of rapture have their common elements. But 
just because the yearning of each heart is 
different from that of every other heart, each 
vision has its peculiar character. To Moses, 
gazing upwards into heaven, there was under 
the feet of God a sapphire pavement. To 
dying Stephen, when the heavens were opened, 
there was Jesus standing on the right hand of 
God. To Isaiah, in a circle round the throne, 
there rose these mystical and mighty creatures, 
crying antiphonally and eternally, Holy, Holy, 
Holy. They were in fashion as a man, for they 
had hands and feet, yet each was the possessor 
of six wings. * With twain he covered his face, 
and with twain he covered his feet, and with 
twain he did fly.’ 


Fountain of light, thyself invisible 

Amidst the glorious brightness where thou 
sitt’st 

Throned inaccessible, but when thou shad’st 

The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 

Drawn round about thee like a radiant shrine 

Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear, 

Yet dazzle Heaven, that brightest Seraphim 

Approach not, but with both wings veil their 
eyes.t 


Each of the three pairs of wings has its own 
suggestion. Let us see how they represent the 
three qualities which are the conditions of a 
complete, effective human lite. 


1. With the first pair of wings, then, it is said 
that the living creature, standing before God, 
‘covered his face. Just as a man who has 
lingered in the shadows, and steps out suddenly 
into a blaze of light, puts up his hand before 
his eyes instinctively, to shield them from that 

1 Milton, Paradise Lost. 
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blinding glare, so this mysterious being, return- 
ing from his voyaging through the universe, 
covers his face in the light of God. There is a 
radiance which he cannot brook. It is the 
glory of the seraphim that they stand in the 
presence of a God so great that they can never 
comprehend Him. His brightness overwhelms 
them ; they cover their faces with their wings, 
and their hearts are filled with reverence, which 
is the first of the conditions of complete human 
life which they represent. 

We have only to think of it a moment to 
become aware how universal a necessity of 
human life we are naming when we speak of 
reverence—meaning by it that homage which 
we feel for what goes beyond both our imitation 
and our knowledge, and shrouds itself in 
mystery. No man does anything well who 
does not feel the unknown surrounding and 
pressing upon the known, and who is not, 
therefore, aware all the time that what he does 
has deeper sources and more distant issues than 
he can comprehend. It is not only a pleasing’ 
sentiment, it is a necessary element of power— 
this reverence which veils its eyes before some- 
thing which it may not know. What would 
one give for the physician who believed that 
he had mastered all the truth concerning our 
human bodies and never stood in awe before 
the mystery of life, the mystery of death? 
What is more dreadful than irreverent art 
which paints all that it sees because it sees 
almost nothing, and yet does not dream that 
there is more to see; which suggests nothing 
because it suspects nothing profounder than 
the flimsy tale it tells, and would fain make us 
all believe that there is no sacredness in woman, 
or nobleness in man, or secret in Nature, or 
dignity in life? Irreverence everywhere is 
blindness and not sight. It is the stare which 
is bold because it believes in its heart that 
there is nothing which its insolent intelligence 
may not fathom, and so which finds only what 
it looks for, and makes the world as shallow as 
it ignorantly dreams the world to be. 

4] Like all deep natures, Sir Ronald Ross was 
reverent and humble in the face of problems and 
mysteries such as he had grappled with and 
conquered. Ross unravelled a very tangled 
skein in micro-biology without ridding it of its 
mystery so that he was forced to be reverent in 
presence of the inscrutable. He knew too much 
about the marvels of living Nature to be other 
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than reverent amidst so much that was in the 
highest degree puzzling as to its meaning. As 
the reverent student of Nature, he found him- 
self in a goodly company, that of Harvey, 
Newton, Faraday, Brewster, and Kelvin.1 

All of the mystery which surrounds life and 
pervades life is really one mystery. It is God. 
Called by His name, taken up into His being, 
it is filled with graciousness. It is no longer 
cold and hard ; itislove. And of this personal 
mystery of love—of God—it is supremely true 
that only by reverence, only by the hiding of 
the eyes, can He be seen. He who thinks to 
look God full in the face and question Him 
about His existence blinds himself thereby, 
and cannot see God. He sees something, but 
what he sees is not God but himself. 

Sometimes life grows so lonely. The strong- 
est men crave a relationship to things more 
deep than ordinary intercourse involves. They 
want something profounder to rest upon—some- 
thing which they can reverence as well as love ; 
and then comes God. 


Cali ye life lonely? Oh, the myriad sounds 
Which haunt it, proving how its outer bounds 
Join with eternity, where God abounds ! 


Then the sense of something which they can- 
not know, of Someone greater, infinitely greater 
than themselves, surrounds their life, and there 
is strength and peace. 


2. The second element in Isaiah’s image of a 
strong and consecrated life is self-effacement. 
With two of his wings, he says, each of the sera- 
phim ‘covered his feet.’ The covering of the 
feet represents the covering of the whole body. 
It signifies the hiding of oneself, the self-efface- 
ment which belongs to every effective act and 
every victorious life. 

Here is a man entirely carried away by a 
great enthusiasm. He believes in it with all his 
soul. His heart and hands are full of it. What 
is the result? Is it not true that he entirely 
forgets himself? Whether men are praising 
him or blaming him, whether the completion of 
the work will leave him far up the hill of fame 
or down in the dark valley of obscurity, he liter- 
ally never thinks of that. Self is obliterated. 
And one morning the work is done. It is 


1D. F. Fraser-Harris, in The British Weekly, Sept. 29, 
1932. 
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successful; and he is famous and amazed. 
Another man’s work is all filled with self- 


consciousness. He never loses himself out of it 
foramoment. It may bea noble self-conscious- 
ness. He may be anxious all the time that the 


work he is doing should make him a better man ; 
but the work is weak just in proportion as he 
thinks about himself. It is strong just in 
proportion to his self-forgetfulness. 

The man who forgets himself in his work has 
but one thing to think of—his work. The man 
who cannot forget himself has two things to 
think of—his work and himself. There is the 
distraction and the waste. The energy cannot 
be concentrated and directed on its one result. 
Who wants to see a politician whose whole 
thought might be given to the good of the 
country for ever pulled aside to think how what 
he proposes to do will affect his popularity, his 
credit, his chance of being elected agam? A 
student seeks for truth, but mingled with his 
search there is the desire for fame or some 
position; and truth hides her deepest secrets 
for a man like him. So everywhere the noblest 
streams grow muddy with self-consciousness. 
Only here and there a stream refuses to be 
muddied ; and then, whether it be great or 
small, in its forgetfulness of self it flows on to 
its work, and makes men’s hearts joyous and 
strong. We must eflace ourselves; and the 
only way to do it is to stand in the presence of 
God, and be so possessed with Him that there 
shall be no space or time left for the poor in- 
trusion of our own little personality. 

This is what is going on in sick-rooms where 
souls are learning patience, and on battle-fields 
where brave young soldiers are fighting for the 
truth. This is what true life does for true men 
as the years go on. Work for God somewhere, 
in some form, takes gradual possession of a man 
until at last the thought of self, even in its high- 
est interests, has passed away. It seems to be 
dead, and only wakens into conscious life again 
when the great salutation greets it at the end: 
‘Well done, good and faithful servant. Thou 
hast been faithful. Enter into my joy.’ 

4 It was not possible for self-abnegation to 
go farther than it did in her case. She was 
unable to see that she had done anything out 
of the common. ‘I have lived my life very 
quietly and in a very natural and humble way,’ 
she would say, and all the credit of her work was 
given to God. ‘It isn’t Mary Slessor doing 
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anything, but Something outside of her alto- 
gether uses her as her small ability allows.’ 
She did not say ‘my plan,’ or ‘ my scheme ’— 
if she did she checked herself and said, ‘ What 
God wants me to do.’ And she always paid 
generous tribute to her girls, who, she said, did 
more than she did, though no one counted it 
to them. She was distressed to receive letters 
praising her. One who saw her go out from 
Scotland to her life-work, and had lovingly 
followed her career ever since, wrote saying that 
her reward would be a starry crown in the 
glory land, and her reply was, ‘ What would I 
do with starry crowns except to cast them at His 
feet ??1 


3. One pair of wings remains. After the 
wings which veil the face, and those which hide 
the feet, Isaiah says, ‘ And with twain he did 
fly.’ Here we have the thought of obedience— 
the joy and privilege of the creature in doing 
the Creator’s will. 

His state 
Is kingly : thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest. 


So sang the poet. And though he goes on to 
turn his great truth into consolation of his own 
affliction, yet in the lines themselves we cannot 
help feeling a true and simple joy in the great 
glory of a universe all thrilled and beaten with 
the wings of hurrying obedience. To live in 
such a universe of obedient activity, to feel its 
movement, to be sensible of its gloriousness, and 
yet to make no active part of it, would be dread- 
ful. Milton felt this, and in his last great line 
was compelled to pierce down to the deepest 
truth about the matter, and assert that he too, 
even in his blindness, had share in the obedience 
of the untiring worlds. 


‘They also serve who only stand and wait.’ 


Here is the deepest reason, here is the reason- 
able glory, of that which is perpetually exalted 
and praised in cheap and superficial ways—the 
excellence of work, the glory of activity. Many 
of our familiar human instincts live and act by 
deeper powers than they know. That which 
is really the Divine element in the perpetual 
activity of man is the sympathy of the obedient 
universe. The circling stars, the flowing rivers, 

1 W. P. Livingstone, Mary Slessor of Calabar, 303. 
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the growing trees, the whirling atoms, the rush- 
ing winds—all things are in obedient action, 
doing the will of God. It is the healthy impulse 
of any true man who finds himself in this active 
world to share in its activity. It is the healthy 
shame of any true man to find himself left out, 
having no part in that obedience which keeps 
all life alive. 

There are two extremes of error. In the one, 
action is disparaged. The man says, ‘ Not what 
I do but what I am is of significance. It is not 
action; it is character.’ The result is that 
character itself fades away out of the inactive 
life. In the other extreme, action is made 
everything. The glory of mere work is sung in 
every sort of tune. Just to be busy seems the 
sufficient accomplishment of life. The result is 
that work loses its dignity, and the industrious 
man becomes a clattering machine. Is it not 
just here that the vision of the wings comes in ? 
Activity in obedience to God; work done for 
Him and His eternal purposes ; duty conscious 
of Him and forgetful of the doer’s self, and 
so enthusiastic, spontaneous—there is the field 
where character is grown, there is at once the 
cultivation of the worker’s soul and the building 
of some corner of the Kingdom of God. 

4 ‘I remember, years ago, walking along the 
Thames Embankment with a friend of mine, 
that distinguished thinker and writer, the late 
Rev. J. Brierley, and talking about the soul of 
religion as manifested in multitudinous forms. 
I do not know whether my friend kept any 
recollection of a remark which fell from his 
lips on that occasion, but 1 have not forgotten 
it. It was something like this: “I do not 
believe that we are sent here merely to learn 
something. We are here to do something which 
is not for ourselves at all.” Many a time I 
have thought of that observation, and the more 
I ponder about life the truer do I feel it to be. 
We are individually here to do something for 
all, something for God, something for the 
humanity that is yet to be. We may not 
know in its fullness what that something 
signifies, any more than Moses knew what the 
deliverance of Israel would mean to the world ; 
but God will always show us the immediate 
task if we are but willing to do it. Only 
eternity can make plain all that is involved in 
our response to the Divine call at any particular 
time.’ 1 

1 R. J. Campbell. 
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The Smoke in the Temple 


Is. vi. 4.—‘ The house was filled with smoke.’ 


In former days Isaiah had found no obscurity 
in the Temple. Every object had been clearly 
visible. There was the laver, and there the 
splendid altar, and there the priests plying 
their daily services. And now for the first 
time in all his life there fell as it were an 
obscuring haze on everything, and it fell in 
the hour in which he saw the Lord. The 
Temple was not brighter than before; some- 
how it was darker than before. The House 
was not flooded with a radiant glory; it was 
filled with smoke. Yesterday he saw the altar 
perfectly, and followed every movement of the 
priests ; and to-day there was an obscurity on 
everything. The strange thing is that he had 
this experience in the season when he saw the 
Lord. It followed hard on the beatific vision. 
He had seen the King—the light of light—the 
only radiance of earth and heaven; and yet 
the darkness deepened upon everything. 

The prophet’s experience is far from being 
a rare one. When St Paul, on his road to 
Damascus, met with Christ, and saw His glory 
brighter than the sun, did he cry aloud exult- 
ingly, ‘In thy light I see light’? What 
actually happened was that he was blinded, 
and could not see his neighbour or his chariot, 
and had to be led by the hand into the city. 
Like Isaiah he too had seen the Lord, exalted 
and sovereign and glorious. And like Isaiah, 
having seen the Lord, for him too the house 
was filled with smoke. Things grew dark that 
yesterday were plain, and forms and figures 
were no longer visible, and the shadows 
deepened in the sight of God. Now it is true, 
and true for ever, that to know God is eternal 
life. He is the light of the world. And yet 
how much there is in human life that interprets 
and explains Isaiah’s sequence: ‘I saw the 
Lord, and the house was filled with smoke.’ 


1. One might think, for instance, of that 
singular change that has been wrought in 
humanity by Christendom. To pass from 
ancient Greece into the heart of Christendom 
is like passing from sunshine into shadow. In 
ancient Greece the atmosphere was clear. Life 
was beautiful; it was not mysterious. Man 
was a finite being, exquisitely formed, happy 
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as a playful child is happy. And then the 
world awoke, and saw the Lord, high and 
lifted up upon the Cross, and immediately the 
house was filled with smoke. Life has not 
grown simpler from that hour; life has grown 
more mysterious. It has lost its definite 
outline of the years, and become a thing of 
infinite significance. It is haunted by voices 
we but faintly hear, quickened by presences we 
but dimly see, touched by the awful issues of 
eternity. Depths have been opened man never 
dreamed of once. Sin in Christendom has 
become exceeding sinful. Death is more 
terrible—suffering more intense—the shadow 
of guilt is infinitely deepened. 

That change might be illustrated in many 
ways: from religious architecture, for example. 
Any one who has seen an ancient Greek or 
Roman temple has looked upon a thing of 
beauty which is a joy for ever. Strength is 
there in those majestic pillars and infinite grace 
in tracery ; everywhere there is exquisite pro- 
portion, and the symmetry of part with part is 
perfect, and yet we could never worship there, 
or feel that God was there, because in that old 
temple is no mystery. Now pass through our 
crowded city streets and enter our old and 
beautiful cathedral. It is not perfect. There 
are disproportions in it. There are curious 
lapses from a perfect symmetry. Yet how that 
noble building awes the heart, and solemnizes 
it, and speaks of God, in its shadow and its 
silence and its mystery. There in the frozen 
melody of stone is the change that has been 
wrought by seeing God. Awe has come, and 
aspiration infinite, and a passion that lifts 
itself heavenward unceasingly. And it is not 
the child of the sunshine, such a passion, it is 
the child of mystery and yearning. 

Might we not illustrate again that effect of 
vision from the masterpieces of our Christian 
painting? In ancient Greece and Rome there 
was but little painting; the art of Athens was 
the art of sculpture. Now sculpture, whatever 
else it is, is exquisitely and beautifully clear. 
Its outline is always perfectly distinct. There 
is little of awe or mystery in sculpture. And 
that is why, from the hour that Christ was seen 
in the infinite reach of His redeeming love, 
something was wanted of a larger meaning, 
and the golden age of sculpture was over. 
Something was wanted to express those longings 
that are too delicate to be expressed in marble 
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—something that could suggest without defining 
—that could hint at feelings which never can 
be uttered; something that does not stand 
out clear and definite under the sunshine of an 
Athenian sky, but hides as much as it reveals. 
Hence sculpture passed and painting came, with 
its thoughts that wander through eternity, with 
its remembrance of unutterable agony, with its 
mystical light upon the face of motherhood. 
And any man who has once looked on that, 
and come to it from some piece of ancient 
statuary, will understand the vision of Isaiah. 
In the year that Uzziah died I saw the Lord, 
and Christendom like him has seen the Lord. 
She has seen His love, His agony, His beauty, 
His faith unquenchable in every prodigal. And 
life can never be the same again, never so clear 
as in the long ago. There are depths of love 
in it, and shadows of the Cross, and a brooding 
mist from the eternal hills. 

§| Dr John A. Hutton writes: ‘It is simply 
the historical fact that Jesus Christ has spoiled 
life for us all—on the old terms! He has 
heightened the human tragedy. If we had 
never known Him, well, there is no end to the 
kind of things we might have done or might 
have been. But now that we have seen Him 
we can never again be as though we had not 
seen Him.’ 


2. This is true also of the individual soul. 
There is a shadowing that follows on illumina- 
tion. We go on living our daily round, tolerably 
well contented with ourselves. We have formed 
our habits, and we have settled down, and 
conscience wearied out has fallen asleep. We 
remember a time, perhaps, when it was very 
different, when we followed the gleam and did 
it bravely ; but it has faded into the light of 
common day. And then we meet with some- 
body who has wrestled heavenward ‘’gainst 
storm and tide,’ who has clung through all the 
stress and strain of years to the ideals which 
once were ours, and which we have lost. That 
is an hour of moral and spiritual vision as true 
as any that Isaiah had, and do not some of 
us know too well how in that hour the house 
is filled with smoke? That glimpse of the 
highest does not bring the sunshine. It brings 
a dumb unutterable shame. All our careless, 
prayerless, easy habits—how they rebuke us in 
such an hour as that! And if that be so when 
we see some noble life which has clung to the 
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highest, how much more when we have seen 
the Lord. The publican saw Him in the 
Temple and cried, ‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner.’ Peter saw Him, and cried out of the 
depths. ‘Depart from me, O Lord! I am a 
sinful man.’ Job had heard of Him by the 
hearing of the ear, but when He saw Him he 
abhorred himself, and repented in dust and 
ashes. In the year that Uzziah died I saw the 
Lord, and the house was filled with radiance 
and with song? No, not that, thank God— I 
saw the Lord, and the house was filled with 


smoke. It is God’s way to character and 
service. It is the road to the radiance of the 
morn.! 


The Light which Hurts 


Is. vi. 5.—‘ Then said I, Woe is me! for I am undone 
. . for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.’ 


1. Tae light which illumines hurts. That is 
the inward meaning of this passage. The first 
reaction of the prophet’s soul was not, strangely 
enough, a movement of attraction, but one of 
intense shrinking, as though it had been better, 
being as he was, not to have seen at all. This 
phase of experience can be put into more or less 
conventional speech by saying that he who sees 
for the first time the vision of God at that same 
moment knows his own sin and unworthiness. 
That is profoundly true, and yet we shall avoid 
as far as possible that way of putting it, because 
it is too familiar for our minds to grasp. Is it 
not, however, true to say that any light brighter 
and clearer than we use for the needs of common 
life throws into dark contrast our customary 
moods and motives and surroundings? If we 
begin by using the word ‘sin’ for this self-dis- 
covery we seem to separate religion from the 
rest of life, and to regard it as lying within a 
province of its own with experiences to which 
there is no analogy outside those boundaries. 
But that separation is surely a false one which 
results in the impoverishment both of religion 
and of the life from which it is separated. It is 
true always that the first effect upon man of all 
his deepest discoveries is this self-revelation 
and humbling which says, ‘ Woe is me, for mine 
eyes have seen! The man who has never said 
something like that to himself has not seen far 
into the beauty and greatness of life. 
1G. H. Morrison, The Wind on the Heath, 231. 
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A life without a sense of disconcerting depths 
is merely the other aspect of a life which has 
never seen the heights. Any aspect of life will 
_ serve to illustrate this. Who feels the pain and 
squalor of the world’s ugliness but the man who 
has stood before the dream of beauty ? Who is 
stung by the inequalities of life and opportunity 
except the man whose mind has responded to a 
great social ideal? It is not often men think of 
these things. They are not worrying about sin 
and imperfection in these wider forms. By an 
instinctive habit of self-protection we defend our- 
selves against the biggest things because they 
cost too much. 

§| Miss Ellen Glasgow, in her novel The Sheltered 
Infe, portrays a woman who began life as a 
sensitive child and suffered so much from the 
pain of others that she prayed: ‘ Please, God, 
don’t let me feel sorry for people any oftener 
than you are obliged to.’ As a reviewer points 
out, she developed a mechanism of self-protec- 
tion by refusing to use her imagination. The 
result was a selfish withdrawal into herself, a 
refusal to face facts and a failure to understand 
the spirit of people and the significance of life. 

4, Komachi, the woman poet of Japan, wrote 
long centuries ago: ‘It is because we are in 
Paradise that all things in this world wrong us ; 
when we go out from Paradise nothing hurts, 
for nothing matters.’ 


2. We are dealing, then, with a tendency of 
human nature always and everywhere. We are 
deluding ourselves if we imagine that men im- 
mediately and readily accept the highest when 
they see it. They do not, and the condition of 
the world to-day is sufficient evidence of itself 
to show that they do not. There is a constant 
pull downward. The tendency of things is 
towards the path of least resistance. We have 
had enough of that easy flattery of human nature 
which lauds it with unreal praise and suggests 
that men have only to be given the light in order 
to follow it. No doubt it is a reaction from the 
opposite extreme, which treated human nature 
as though it were entirely corrupt. But neither 
extreme is true. Man’s nature has a response 
to both sides. And it is the division within 
himself that accounts for the reluctance with 
which he greets every new revelation. He 
cannot deny what his eyes have seen, and it is 
the greatness of man that will not let him deny 
it. But in his easier moments he almost wishes 
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that the light had not come. It is woe to him 
that it has come, because the old easy accept- 
ances are possible no longer. Every ideal is a 
seat of disturbance in human life. It lures and 
yet it tortures. That is why the idealist must 
always be a man of sterner stuff than the rest 
of his fellows. He must be able to bear that 
struggle. If he cannot, he must either sacrifice 
the light he has seen or sink into a futile bitter- 
ness. But on no easier terms than that struggle 
imposes can any great ideal come into the centre 
of life. 

If this is true of ideals in general it is pre- 
eminently true of religion ; and, further, it is a 
truth which the religion of the age needs. For 
it cannot surely be denied that we tend to take 
the highest truths very easily to-day. It has 
seemed enough for us to try to gain some little 
light upon the meaning of life, to arrive at a 
broader creed; and we imagine sometimes 
when we have attained these things that an end 
has been reached, and we are satisfied. For 
some time past God has been brought to the 
judgment of the human mind, and it has been 
as though man were the judge and God the 
judged. But it is not what we think about God, 
but what God makes us think about ourselves 
and the world. Is our thought of God big 
enough to make us feel that the knowledge is 
woe to us, that the very greatness of it stands 
over against the things we are living for and 
judges them? That is the real test, for unless 
there is that contrast, what can our religion do 
to remake us and to remould our world? Men 
may be soothed by the religion which condones 
their offences and sheds a soft light on every- 
thing, but they do not really believe it. Deep 
down in our hearts we all know that something 
far more decisive than that is needed both for 
ourselves and for the world at large. ‘ The 
modern town-dweller,’ writes Dean Inge, ‘ has 
no God, and no devil; he lives without awe, 
without admiration, without fear’—in which 
there is sufficient truth to arrest our thought. 


3. Now it is not enough to remind such people 
that they are unconscious believers; nor is it 
enough to excuse ourselves for lack of reverence 
on any specious ground. The lack of this note 
is a radical defect of modern civilization, which 
may ultimately endanger its whole existence. 
The task of religion to-day has a tremendous 
reality and urgency. We are not dealing with 
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figments and shadows ; we are face to face with 
mammonism and greed and hatred and vice. 
The little expedients we try fail on every hand 
and they will go on failing. Life ultimately 
will resolve itself into order and beauty and 
fellowship only under the constraint of a great 
vision. It is not the restlessness and discontent 
of the time that has to be feared so much as the 
readiness to go back to old ways and the ease 
with which men can forget their moments of 
insight. Not until we have seen a God who 
makes us cry woe upon ourselves and our world 
shall we be in possession of a faith that can 
rebuild the ruined fabric of human happiness. 
Unless we are moved to the depths of our being 
and stand self-revealed and humbled before the 
greatness of the vision, there is no dawn of a 
greater day for us or for the world. 


Vocation 


Is. vi. 8.—‘ Also I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, 
Whom shall I send, and who will go for us? Then said 
I, Here am I; send me.’ 


Tuer part that men and women are to play in 
life is often decided for them; they are com- 
mitted, without their choice, to a business or 
profession so that there is little hope of escape ; 
they make the best of it, though they may be 
well aware how much waste there is in their life. 
The fact that their father followed a certain 
trade ; the accident that, when they were to be 
launched upon the world, a certain place in a 
local firm was vacant; the fluctuations in a 
trade—these or a score of other reasons set 
them in their place in the field. 

Where does the sense of a vocation enter ? 
Faced by the necessity of making a choice, a 
man decides, with the best judgment that he 
can command, that he must follow this or that 
way of life. He acts upon his own initiative ; 
only certain ways are possible. From among 
these he chooses the one for which he thinks he 
is best fitted. It is his own choice, and he must 
bear the responsibility for it. Such a work is a 
calling when it is clear that a man’s own word 
is an answer to a previous word—when therefore 
the man enters upon his life-task with the 
confidence of one who is set in that place by 
Another. It may look to him on the surface as 
though he had made the decision himself, but he 
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knows that the very word which seemed to 
spring from his own mind and will was itself 
prompted by a prior demand upon him. The 
word may be ‘ I must be this or that,’ but in the 
heart of it at the same time it means ‘ Here am 
I; send me!’ It is this assurance that our 
choice is an answer that makes the sense of 
vocation. 

There is a fatal error in the attempt to 
standardize the Divine methods. It would 
limit the number of the called to the few rare 
spirits who have had the startling visions and 
heard the heavenly voices. Would it not be a 
serious charge against the Divine Lord, if the 
average man were shut out by his very make- 
up from the strength and confidence which 
come to the man who is called, if he were left 
to be but a blind agent of an unknown Power ? 

The meaning of vocation needs to be con- 
sidered afresh if we are to be freed from the 
paralyzing fear that only the few can have the 
joy and peace of the friends of God, with their 
place secure in His purpose. 


1. There is a certain purpose to be discerned 
in human life; it is to bring many sons into 
the glorious liberty of God ; it is to establish a 
realm of souls, responsive to the mind and will 
of the Eternal Father. Behind that purpose 
and within it He Himself is at work. This 
human scene is meant for the discipline of 
souls, who are being prepared for the intimacy 
of His blessed life ; they can be shaped for their 
destiny only by an experience of real choice. 
In the thick of this conflict they are trained as 
the student of medicine is trained by walking 
the hospital wards with his teacher, and also 
by undertaking work of his own. Without 
some measure of real choice the end which is 
set before us—the Rule of God in a Society of 
Redeemed Souls—could not be reached. 

But this choice, in order to be real, need not 
be a choice without guidance and without 
prompting. Because man is free to choose it 
does not mean that God has left the scene. We 
have thought too much of God’s ways according 
to military analogies ; but His authority is not 
coercion. Coercion could never give Him the 
only end for which He cares. If the purpose of 
Creation had been the addition to the heavenly 
cohorts of another squadron of angels this 
method might have answered. But, if it is 
His purpose to win for Himself sons able to 
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share in His life, He cannot follow the way of 
conscription ; only voluntary service can give 
Him this end. But voluntary service does not 
mean that He never calls or prompts, or brings 
to bear upon man His constraining love. 


2. The voice has a thousand variations, 
and the message is carried down many ways 
into the heart of man. But disguised or clear 
that voice comes first. And there is on the 
human side the answer of obedience. To 
listen with an open mind for the voice, to watch 
for the signs of a Guide in the everyday happen- 
ings where there is nothing miraculous—this is 
one movement of a life that is a ‘ vocation.’ 
And the other is the venture of obedience. ‘I 
was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.’ 

To listen without prejudice is the first thing. 
We must not standardize the Divine method. 
Thus and thus He dealt with Isaiah or Amos, 
with St Paul or St Augustine. Therefore if 
He calls me He must call in that way. But 
the mental habits of men change; ours may 
be counted better or worse, but at least they 
are different. Whatever the pure language of 
heaven may be, it must be translated into the 
nearest equivalent within our vocabulary before 
we can take it into our own field of thought 
and will. Such translations must vary. It is 
probable that, if the same message came 
through to us that came to Isaiah in the year 
in which Uzziah died, it would be in an entirely 
different set of images. To demand, therefore, 
that a call from God should be of a standard 
pattern may be to rob Him of His power to 
translate His word into our speech. 

The Hebrew claimed quite confidently that 
the Lord had spoken to him. We pitch our 
language in a lower key. It is a good sign of 
our age that men are afraid of appearing to 
use language that is too big; they would 
rather say too little than too much. Because 
they can trace back through one or more 
stages those influences that have come to 
them, they cannot see where God enters. 
The voice of a friend, the voice of a church or 
of a nation they can identify. But they 
hesitate to hear in those voices the voice of 
God. The Hebrew would have said, ‘ The 
Lord hath spoken to me’; we say, ‘ We read 
a certain word in a book,’ or ‘we heard a 
preacher,’ or “we received a counsel from a 
friend.’ We are right; but was the Hebrew 
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wrong? Is it not possible that the call of 
God may be heard in these very voices which 
we so clearly identify as merely human? We 
do not know whence these voices came in the 
last resort. ‘ What if that friend be God?’ 


3. When a man exposes his life to all such 
pressures, he is listening for the very voice of 
God. Others may give the voices other names ; 
he discerns within them the one dominant call 
of the One Holy and Eternal Will. And when 
he has so interpreted it, he has a rare joy and 
confidence ; he is saved from too much anxiety 
about the other things which he cannot do. 


What of the field’s fortune ? 
That concerned our Leader. 


Life becomes for him an opportunity of 
offering himself to God. The man who has 
listened long, and caught the Divine Appeal in 
all the voices that ring through him, is ready to 
offer all that he has in calmness and in patience. 

There will be for such a man no disposition 
to limit the interest of God within the area of 
the Church. There can be no nobler calling 
than to the ministry of the Church. Yet for 
the end which is set before the children of 
men some must receive their place in Art and 
Lettersand Commerce. These provinces cannot 
be left to men who are without the noble 
incentive to great work which comes to the 
servants of a Divine Purpose. A myriad 
answers from varied lives are necessary to 
make up the response of the world to its 
Saviour. Why should not a man hear the call 
to give the response of scholarship, or of law, 
or of statesmanship? Without these there 
can be no perfection in the offering of humanity. 
In every one of these callings there is much 
yet to be given which is now withheld. In 
every one there is much to be done for the 
glory of God. 

{| Burne-Jones went up to Oxford designed 
for the ministry of the Church; but who will 
deny that he heard his call when he turned 
from his plans to take Orders and gave himself 
to the service of Art? He declared himself 
that if he had become a parson, he would have 
been an ‘atheist,’ that is, a man who does this 
when God says * do that.’ 

This, too, may be interpreted as a call— 
the sight of the work to be done, the evidence 
of the gifts withheld. There may be a call to 
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the architect in the contrast between the city 
as it is, and the city of his dreams. There was 
the call to Abraham Lincoln in the sight of a 
slave-market. Many of the patient, and in 
the end triumphant, servants of God never 
confessed to hearing any other call than that 
which was conveyed by the sight of injustice 
and cruelty. ‘I was sick, and ye visited me ; 
J was in prison, and ye came unto me.’ Christ 
Himself made clear how the call to serve Him 
was to come indirectly. No man who has 
been moved by the vision of suffering and wrong 
to a diligent use of his powers to heal the sorrow 
and to fight the evil need be without the joy 
of the elect. He is called though he may not 
know it ; the men on the right of the king mm the 
parable said, ‘Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungred, or in prison ? ’ 

{| An artist was painting a picture once in 
his studio, and the picture was a picture of a 
poor woman out in the night, thinly clad, tossed 
by the tempest and hard driven, hugging a 
little baby to her breast. He thought as he 
painted, and as he painted he suddenly flung 
down his brush and said, ‘God help me; why 
don’t I, instead of painting pictures of lost 
people, go and help them myself?’ That man 
was as good as his word. He did go and help 
them himself. He set out for Africa as soon 
as he could, because he discovered that as far 
as he could see the most needy people in the 
world at that time were to be found in that 
continent, and for the last twenty-five years of 
his life Alfred Tucker, for that was his name, 
was a missionary in Uganda.? 


4, All such listening, and such scrutiny of 
the ways into the soul, must be dependent 
on one condition—the listener must be ready 
to obey when the call is heard. There must 
be no attempt to limit the obedience, as though 
he said, ‘ This way of life or that is barred ; the 
rest He may choose.’ Only one attitude of 
the soul is conceivable if it is dealing honestly 
with life. He must be ready, if he hears the 
call, whatever it may be, to answer, ‘ Here am 
I; send me!’ 

In this way the two movements will take 
their one place. There will be the true re- 
action of the soul upon the message that comes. 
Something will be found in experience not 
unlike the covenant of which they spoke in 
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former days. There will be a bond formed 
which cannot be easily broken. There will be 
a human life, consciously offered to a Divine 
Purpose, realized and accepted. In such a 
covenant there is a peace which the world 
cannot give or take away. 

{| There was a young soldier of distinction 
in the army of the Northern States; at the 
end of the Civil War in America he was left 
without any direct way of life opened to him ; 
a break had been made by the war, and he 
was left unpledged and, it seemed, unwanted. 
But he heard the voice of God, and yielded to 
it. That voice came to him partly from his 
early home in Hawaii, where he had learned to 
know a backward race as only a child in a 
missionary home can know it. The same voice 
spoke through his experiences in the war, for 
he had commanded a regiment of black soldiers. 
Once as he sailed with his black soldiers asleep 
on deck, over the gulf, this voice became more 
personal and direct; and he came to see that 
his life was to be spent in the task of training 
these black freedmen to be worthy of their 
freedom, and to redeem their race for the sake 
of God and humanity. He heard the call, he 
obeyed; and to-day Hampton Institute lives 
as an undying memorial of this man, Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong. 

Never did the call of God ring out more 
loudly than now. If only that voice were 
known to be His! It is for the meeting of the 
disciple with his Lord, and for the understand- 
ing between them, that everything waits. 
Then begins the new life, for the supreme joy 
of all service is only known by those who have 
received their place in the scene from the 
Eternal Lord ; with His authority resting upon 
them, how can they be fearful or petulant or 
impatient? They are freemen of the City of 
God. They can go about their tasks as men 
under orders. They have heard, if it be but a 
whisper of the voice which calls men and gives 
them their place. Theirs is no mean or trivial 
task, but an offermg towards that end which 
many prophets have desired to see and saw it 
not. The call rings out again above the voices 
of earth. There are many who wait, hungry 
of heart. Upon the hearing of that call, and 
the answer to it, the immediate destiny of the 
world depends. It is a critical moment. The 
King’s business demands haste. 


1 EH. Shillito, 
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Immanuel 


Is. vii. 14.—‘ Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear 
a son, and shall call his name Immanuel.’ 


THE circumstances and conditions of this 
prophecy were roughly as follows: Ahaz was 
afraid of the confederacy of Ephraim and 
Syria, and despite his timidity in asking a sign 
which should be a token of their overthrow, 
Isaiah offers him a sign; a young woman shall 
conceive and bare a son, and shall call His 
name Immanuel, and this child shall live to see 
extraordinary political developments, in which 
the confederate nations shall disappear. The 
almost immediate fulfilment of this prophecy 
is, of course, the only thing that would be a 
sign to Ahaz. It means, briefly, that by the 
birth of a child now about to be conceived the 
conditions shall so have altered that the mother 
shall call her child Immanuel, God with us. 

Was there no Messianic reference, then, in 
the words of the prophet? Did Isaiah mean 
nothing further than that a certain child about 
to be born would be called ‘ Immanuel’ by 
his mother in token of her faith that God was 
still with Israel? It may well be that Isaiah 
expected not only a child to be born with this 
name, but that the Messiah would appear in 
the person of the little son of one of the royal 
wives. 

So far as we know, Isaiah’s prophecy, even 
if understood without a Messianic reference, 
was not literally fulfilled. There is no trace of 
any child being called Immanuel. If the 
prophecy was Messianic, referring, perhaps, to 
one of the king’s sons—probably Hezekiah— 
it was also unfulfilled. The name was too big 
for Hezekiah. He did not answer to it. But 
here comes in the remarkable fact, that though, 
in its primary application, the prophecy was 
falsified by the event, and Isaiah lived to see it 
falsified, he left it standing in the book of his 
prophecies. The meaning of this is surely that, 
though mistaken in his choice of the person in 
whom the hope was to be fulfilled, the hope 
itself was no treacherous or delusive one. Some 
day, Isaiah knew, the great and glorious Person 
would appear in whom men would feel that 
God had in very truth come to dwell in the 
midst of them, and who would fittingly answer 
to this majestic name—Immanuel, God with us. 
So he left the prophecy standing, and it became 
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the great and inspiring hope of Israel. Cen- 
turies passed, and one and another great man 
appeared, but none of them answered to the 
name. Josiah, Nehemiah, Judas Maccabeus— 
the name was too big for them all. And then 
Jesus was born of the Virgin Mary, in Bethlehem 
of Judah, and Matthew, thinking of the life 
which had so humble and insignificant a be- 
ginning, finds the great and glowing anticipa- 
tion of the prophet fulfilled. There had at last 
appeared in the world one who answered to 
this majestic name—Immanuel. 

4, In Sir Thomas Malory’s King Arthur the 
story is told as to the way in which Arthur 
was discovered and declared King of Britain. 
When Utherpendragon died he left apparently 
no heir, for Arthur, his only son by Igraine, had 
been smuggled away by Merlin as soon as ever 
he was born, and had lived in obscurity ever 
since. The realm therefore fell into great con- 
fusion, many of the great barons coveting the 
crown for themselves. Then the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, according to the old story, 
summoned all the barons and knights to 
London on Christmas Eve, and on Christmas 
Day held service for them in London’s greatest 
church. When they emerged from church, 
they saw in the churchyard a great square 
stone—like to a marble stone, Malory says— 
and in the midst of this stone a steel anvil, 
and stuck into the steel anvil by its point a 
naked and gleaming sword. And written on 
the sword in letters of gold were these words : 
‘Whoso pulleth out this sword of this stone 
and anvil, the same is rightwise king born of all 
England.’ So one after another of the great 
lords who coveted the kingdom addressed them- 
selves to the task. They tugged and pulled 
and strained, but not one of them was able 
even to move the sword. And then came 
Arthur, the unknown son of a simple knight 
(as people thought him), and without effort or 
trouble pulled the sword out of its resting-place. 
At Candlemas, at Easter, and at Pentecost the 
process was repeated. Barons and knights 
came from far and near to try their strength 
upon that sword; but none prevailed save 
Arthur, and he always pulled it out easily. 
And then the people recognized that in the 
man whose hand was mighty enough to draw 
Excalibur from its sheath and wield it with 
consummate ease the King of England had 
been found. 
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What does this glorious and majestic name 
of Immanuel mean as applied to Christ? It 
means that Christ was unique. He was a 
prophet—but He was also much more than a 
prophet. He was the comrade of men, but 
He was also much more than their comrade ; 
He was their Master and Lord. He was an 
enthusiast ; the zeal of God’s house consumed 
Him—but He was much more than an en- 
thusiast; He was the mighty quickener of 
earnestness and zeal. When we attempt to 
whittle away the uniqueness of Christ and to 
empty Him of His dignities, we are not getting 
“back to Christ’; we are getting away from 
Him. To those who stood nearest to Him He 
was no mere man. In spite of His humble 
home and His seamless dress, His glory flashed 
and blazed before their eyes. They heap up 
dignities and honours upon Him; they add 
title to title. And at the finish all the dignities 
and honours and titles they give Him leave His 
essential glory undescried. For this Jesus to 
them was more than man: He was God mani- 
fest in the flesh, ‘ Immanuel, God with us.’ 

If Jesus be really Immanuel, God with us, 
what mighty truths does the fact proclaim ? 


1. God in Human Lvfe—The first truth it 
proclaims is that God has appeared in human 
life, that in Christ God became a man. Stagger- 
ing and stupendous though the Incarnation is, 
it is not an incredible thing, but a supremely 
rational and naturalthing. If God isa Personal 
Being, it is natural that He should reveal 
Himself. As Dr Illingworth says: ‘ We can- 
not conceive a Person freely creating persons, 
except with a view to hold intercourse with 
them when created.’ The naturalness of the 
Incarnation comes from the nature of God 
Himself. It comes also from the nature of 
man. Man has a capacity for God. He is a 
moral and spiritual being. This at once makes 
Incarnation possible and likely. 

It is possible because the kinship between 
God and man is deeper and more vital than the 
difference. God breathed into man the breath 
of life, and he became a living soul. In the 
image of God created He him. God is Spirit, 
and man is spirit too. It follows from all this 
that, if God must reveal Himself, it is in and 
through man He must do it, for only in man can 
He do it adequately. He can show His power 
in the material universe, His wisdom on the 
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field of history ; but to show His love, His self- 
sacrificing and redeeming love which is His 
essential nature, He had to reveal Himself in 
the person of Man. 

Man’s nature makes the Incarnation not only 
possible but likely. For human nature is not 
only capable of God, it is also eager and athirst 
for God. ‘Thou hast made us for Thyself,’ 
said Augustine. Wherever you see man, you 
see him groping after God, if haply he may feel 
after Him and find Him. These instincts, we 
believe, are prophetic of their own fulfilment. 
God does aot invest a man with useless powers. 
He does not mock him by planting within him 
instincts impossible of fulfilment. If He gives 
men this instinct for God, it is because there 
is a God to be seen and known. It was not 
Isaiah’s great prophecy only that was fulfilled ; 
the anticipation and passion and desire of a 
world were satisfied when, in Jesus, God became 
‘Immanuel, God with us.’ 


2. God Knowable-—Because God in Christ 
has become Immanuel, He is now a God to be 
known. This is not to say, of course, that 
men had no knowledge of God before Christ 
came. Men could not gaze at the works of 
God without being reminded of His power and 
Godhead. The world inevitably suggested the 
thought of a Creator. But you can never 
learn a person’s character from the works of his 
hands. A watch may tell you that there must 
be a watchmaker, and that the watchmaker is 
possessed of great cleverness and skill, but 
the watch can give you no inkling of the nature 
of its master’s temper and spirit. The fact is, 
the real secrets of personality can never be 
disclosed by means of things. Personality can 
express itself only through personality. You 
have only to read the Bible to discover how 
inadequate and how mistaken men’s notions 
of God were before Christ came. You have 
only to think of foreign lands to know how in- 
adequate and mistaken men’s notions of God 
are to this day where Christ is not known. 
In Christ God has made Himself known: ‘ He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ 

4] The one essential thing about Christ for 
me is that He has shown me God. In doing 
so He has met the deepest need of my being. 
Because of Him I know in a measure what 
God is like. Christ tells me that He spoke only 
such words as God inspired Him to speak and 
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did only such deeds as the influence of God im- 
pelled Him to perform. And so the veil has been 
lifted, and the heart of God revealed to men and 
women. 


3. God as Redeemer—God became Immanuel, 
God with us, when He stooped to redeem and 
save. And that is what we see in Christ—the 
loving God, the seeking God, the redeeming 
God, the saving God. ‘ In the law,’ as Matthew 
Henry says, ‘ He is God against us’; He is a 
God making demands, threatening us with 
penalties, filling us with fear. But in Christ 
He is a God proffering help, rich in forgiving 
grace, filling our hearts with hope and peace. 
He is Immanuel, God with us. God, in order 
to become a saving God, had to become ‘ God 
with us.’ He had to share our lot. For sin 
cannot be blotted out with a stroke of the 
pen. Its pain and curse can be removed only 
by being endured. And that is why God in 
Christ took flesh. That is why He lived our 
life, and faced our temptations, and bore our 
sins, and carried our sorrows, and died our 
death. He did it all that He might become a 
Redeemer. 

4] One of the secrets of Victor Hugo’s power 
over the French people was their memory of 
his coming to them when the disasters of the 
Franco-German war were falling thickly, and 
the iron band was closing round Paris. Hugo 
was residing in Guernsey in the Channel Islands, 
and was quite safe there from the disturbances 
of the war. But when the Prussian Army 
began to move on Paris, he sent a message to 
the capital, ‘I am coming to Paris. He 
arrived at the very moment that the invest- 
ment was complete, with the last train, the last 
breath of free air. On the way he had seen 
the Bavarians, seen villages burned to the 
ground, and he came to imprison himself in 
Paris. A memorable ovation was given him by 
the people, and they never forgot his voluntary 
sharing of their lot. 


4. God as Present Helper—God is with us 
again, not simply to rescue us from our sins: 
He is with us as our Friend and Helper every 
day. You have noticed how men and women 
in the Gospel story grew strong and brave in 
the presence of Christ. The unstable Peter 
grew steadfast, the miserly Zaccheus grew 
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generous, the defiled and polluted Mary grew 
holy, when Christ was nigh. Somehow or 
other, He helped them to be their best. And 
Christ is still the same. In Him, God is our 
Friend and Helper. 

4] During more than forty-three years of 
incessant struggle, journeying to and fro 
throughout the world, I have never lost the 
assurance of Christ’s living Presence with me. 
He is not a mere vision: He is no imaginative 
dream, but a living Presence, who daily in- 
spires me and gives me grace. In Him, quite 
consciously, I find strength in time of need. 

Here on earth we touch His hand, we see 
His face, we hear His voice. ‘ Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.’ 
You remember the old story that in the fiery 
furnace into which the three young men were 
cast there was seen to be One with them like 
unto the Son of God; and when they drew 
them up they found the flames had not kindled 
upon them, and they had come out of the fiery 
furnace unscathed ? The old story is a parable 
of universal experience. In our fierce trials 
we, too, find we are not alone. 

‘God with us! ’—the news has transfigured 
the world. Fear and dread have gone; and 
hope and joy have taken their place with us. 
And yet, to know the fullness of the joy of the 
gospel of the Incarnation, we must individualise 
that announcement. He must be, ‘ God with 
me.’ 


What boots it now that on a day 

The very heavens proclaimed their glee 
That He, the Lord of Love, was born, 
Unless He now be born in me? 


What boots it now that on a time 

He lived and wrought in Galilee, 

Was tired, waxed strong, knew grief and joy, 
Unless His finger still touch me ? 


What boots it now that long ago 
He hung upon a fateful tree, 
And bore the onset of our sin, 
Unless that sin do die in me ? 


What boots it that He rose again 
From death’s dark fetters brake Him free, 
Set new hopes dancing through the world, 
Unless He now do live in me? 3 

1 C, F. Andrews. 
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The Atheism of Fear 


Is. viii. 13, 14.—‘ Sanctify the Lord of hosts himself; 
and let him be your fear, and let him be your dread. And 
he shall be for a sanctuary.’ 


1. TuesE words must be studied in connec- 
tion with a vast movement. Great empires 
were being destroyed and gigantic empires 
were moving across the earth like devouring 
fires, licking up the small states and peoples. 
Assyria was one of these world-powers, and 
her movement is described under the figure 
of a river. ‘ Now therefore, behold the Lord 
bringeth up upon them the waters of the 
river strong and many, even the King of 
Assyria and all his glory; and he shall come 
up over all his channels and go over all his 
banks; and he shall pass through Judah; he 
shall overflow and go over; he shall reach 
even to the neck’—a most vivid figure, de- 
scribing the terrific movement of one of those 
ancient empires. These movements were inter- 
preted by Judah as a menace to her solidity 
and strength, and she became a creature of 
fear and the victim of panic. And with panic 
came superstition; for superstition is usually 
the child of fear. And then with panic and 
superstition there came blinding of the judg- 
ment and the following of unwise devices. 
The popular policy was to amalgamate all these 
smaller states into a federation that in united 
strength they might become a sort of bulwark 
against the Assyrians. So that everywhere 
the popular watchword was an alliance. Judah 
would find her strength, her permanency, in 
some vast confederation. No thought of God, 
no mention of rectitude, or of the desirability of 
conforming the national life to the dictates of 
the moral life. They were in danger of practi- 
cal atheism, of placing, as Isaiah tells us, the 
ultimate faith which belongs to a righteous 
God in brute force, and of substituting the 
tricks and compromises of diplomacy for the 
endeavour to live a holy and righteous life. 
This same old question needs solution now as 
then—whether the visible, sensible forces of 
the universe are what we have to make our 
peace with, or whether there is behind them a 
Being who wields them for purposes of justice 
and love; whether, in short, we are to be 
materialists or believers in God. It may be that 
some of the factors have changed with increas- 
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ing knowledge. To Isaiah the problem was 
Assyria. To us it may be the world in Christ’s 
sense, that flood of successful, scornful forces 
which burst on us with their challenge to make 
terms and pay tribute or go down in the struggle 
for existence, or it may be the forces of Nature 
which have swept on our generation with the 
novelty and impetus of the hosts of Assyria. 

How fatally easy to ensure ourselves against 
disaster by alliance with the world. But God 
allows no alliance between His power and the 
world-powers. Individuals and nations alike 
must choose, and, choosing one, by that act 
they must refuse the other. And though at 
first sight the latter appears the stronger, the 
more attractive, though it appears to offer the 
short cut to success, it is not so. Spiritual 
power may be unseen, its methods of operation 
very slow, but it is the only permanent and 
effective way of achieving real success and 
happiness. 

€ Many of us are familiar with Lord Chester- 
field’s confession: ‘I have run the silly round 
of business and pleasure and have done with 
them all. I have enjoyed all the pleasures of 
the world, and consequently know their futility 
and do not regret their loss. I appraise them 
at their true value, which in truth is very low; 
whereas those who have not experienced them 
always overrate them. They only see the gay 
outside and are dazzled with the glare; but I 
have been behind the scenes, and have seen 
all the coarse pulleys and dirty ropes which 
exhibit and move the gaudy machine... . I 
look back on all that is past, and I have no 
desire to repeat the nauseous dose. Shall I say 
that I bear this with resignation? No; I 
bear it because I must—whether I will or no.’ 


2. But Isaiah’s faith never wavered. He 
uses an extraordinary figure: ‘And the Lord 
said unto me with a strong hand.’ What did 
he mean by that? ‘The Lord said unto me 
with a grip ’—it was a word that gripped like 
a hand. ‘The Lord said unto me with a 
strong hand, say not thou a confederacy to all 
them to whom this people shall say a con- 
federacy, neither fear ye their fear nor be afraid. 
Go out and tell them this: Sanctify the Lord 
of Hosts himself; let him be your fear.’ To 
sanctify, as everybody knows, means to separate, 
to set apart, to give prominence to separa- 
bility. So to sanctify God is to emphasize 
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God, to glorify His name, to exalt Him. In 
all national life there is something that pre- 
dominates—it may be material or territorial 
prowess or worldly prosperity. It is the same 
in the individual life. The prophet comes and 
says, ‘ Now let the emphasis be God, let every- 
one pay homage to God, let your life centre 
in God.’ Then he shows what he means still 
further by this sanctifying of the Lord. He 
says, ‘ Let him be your fear.’ It is an exceed- 
ingly suggestive and significant thing that, 
when this young evangelical prophet begins 
to speak about confederacy, the first counsel 
he gives in the way of practical direction is 
to ‘let him be your fear. What does it 
mean ? 

To fear God is to give Him mental space, and 
to give Him moral obedience. The first part 
of the content is to give Him room in our 
thoughts, large space in the midst of common- 
places, and the other part of the content in the 
fear of the Lord is moral obedience. It is 
more than fear; it is homage to God by man. 
To fear God is not merely mental contempla- 
tion; it is deliberate surrender of the will to 
the Divine will. ‘The fear of the Lord is to 
hate all evil.” That is the negative aspect ; 
but we are more concerned with the positive 
and constructive, and this is put in a beautiful 
way by St Paul. ‘ Perfecting holiness in the 
fear of the Lord.’ Perfecting holiness, making 
it full and more and more pure. The aged 
Apostle had worked and was still perfecting, 
adding, refining his faculties, sensitizing his 
perceptions. 


And thus looking within and around me, I ever 
renew 

(With that stoop of the soul which in bending 
upraises it too) 

The submission of man’s nothing-perfect to 
God’s all-complete, 

As by each new obeisance in spirit, I climb to 
his feet.1 


‘Sanctify the Lord of Hosts and let him be 
your fear. Let him be your dread.’ That is 
a stronger and more violent word. What 
were these people dreading in Assyria? They 
were dreading the advancement of the Assyrian 
hordes, and were driven into panic. When the 
Assyrians passed, the panic passed away. The 
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fear of the prophet was something far more 
dreadful than the power of the Assyrians. He 
says: Dread hostility to God far more than 
the advance of hostile men. Do we require to 
do that? Is there anything in God to dread ? 
We have wiped out the old hell, with all its 
austere significance, but with it has gone the 
old sense of Divine anger. Yet we find the two 
‘He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father,’ ‘ And he looked round 
about on them with anger.’ Have we lost 
the strength of the masculine Christ? These 
words must mean something. 


3. What is the issue if we allow unreservedly 
the claim of God on our life and pay homage 
to Him—sanctify Him? It is that fine word, 
‘And he shall be to you a sanctuary.’ Set 
the Lord apart, and He will set himself apart 
for you; or, paraphrasing the word, ‘ Give 
Me the big predominant place in your life, give 
Me the big part in your affairs, and I will be to 
you what you have been to Me.’ That peculiar 
relationship towards God will ensure a peculiar 
relationship towards us. ‘The fear of the 
Lord is a fountain of life. Is not that an 
extraordinary sequence? Out of fear love; 
out of fear vitality. There is no sure or worthy 
deliverance from fear but through fear. By 
full realization of the awfulness both of human 
nature and of God, fear passes into joy and 
love that retain the notes of reverence and of 
steadfastness. And once fear has been trans- 
formed into reverent joy and steadfast love, 
we find ourselves delivered from all that mani- 
fold bondage and torment which beset us. In 
a word, the choice is offered us between one 
great fear and a thousand little ones; between 
the fear of God, and countless fears of evil, of 
to-morrow, of yesterday, of our fellow-men, and 
of the mysterious region within the shadow of 
death. Thus by fear we may escape from 
fear. ‘ Live out the best that’s in thee, and 
thou art done with fears ’—it is a great and 
true saying. But that ‘ best that’s in thee’ 
includes God in thee. The great art of religion 
is that of centring all our fear in God. Fear 
is then lost in reverent love and trust. There 
is nothing to be dreaded but the loss of the 
God we love; we have now no longer any 
hesitation about ‘ making the devil an enemy,’ 
or bidding defiance to the trooping shadows of 
conscience and of mortality. 
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4 A well-educated Jew, who had once been 
a formidable opponent of Christianity, became 
a sincere and intelligent believer in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. His home was in Tunis; and 
in the English church there, on Christmas 
morning, 1912, he and his wife and four children 
were baptized. The chaplain asked him 
whether he had considered well the certainty 
of opposition which would be provoked when 
his baptism became known among the Jews. 
‘Have you counted the cost,’ he asked, ‘if 
you take this step? You will have to face 
persecution; are you prepared for that?’ 
The man made this memorable answer :— If 
I have learnt to dread what would happen to 
me in eternity if I had not found Christ, I do 
not need to fear what might happen to me on 
earth.’ The sense within him of the fear of 
God overshadowed and banished all sense of 
the fear of man. 

That converted foreign Jew is worthy to take 
his place beside a hero of Christian culture, like 
Sir Philip Sidney, to whose memory some one 
wrote this epitaph :— He feared man so little, 
because he feared God so much.’ 4 


Christ the Illuminator 


Is. ix. 2.—‘ The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light: they that dwell in the land of the 
shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined.’ 


1. From one point of view the Hebrew prophets 
may be compared to watchmen who are chal- 
lenged one after another by the old importunate 
question, ‘What of the night?’ And their 
rhythmic, passionate responses out of the 
darkness are like so many songs before sunrise. 
The greatest prophets of all celebrate the day- 
break most confidently, even while as yet the 
sky holds hardly a trace of dawn. But their 
faith becomes an assurance of things hoped 
for, an evidence of things not seen. They sing 
of the future as already present. To their 
spiritual vision. 
All the distance is white 
With the soundless feet of the sun. 


Night, with the woes that it wore... 
Night is over, and done. 


‘The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light... . ‘For unto us a child 
1 J. W. W. Moeran. 
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is born... .’ We have grown so familiar 
with this wonderful passage, whose words are 
wedded to Handel’s music, that we instinc- 
tively read into the prophecy a fuller meaning 
than the prophet himself was conscious of. 
Yet it is not only lawful but natural and in- 
evitable for Christians to construe these ancient 
Scriptures which testify concerning Christ, in 
the light of Him who has fulfilled them all. 


2. A light hath shined. A Child is born. 
The gospel of Christmas embraces both alike. 
Indeed, these two are blended and combined 
in the Apostle’s confession: ‘It is God that 
said, Light shall shine out of darkness, who 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.’ The New Testament regards the 
Illumination as involved in, and resulting from, 
the Incarnation. The Life was the Light of 
men. And when we consider the case, we begin 
to realize how this must needs be, and could 
not be otherwise. For ‘ light,’ in a moral and 
spiritual sense, can only be conveyed in terms 
of the character of a person in relation to other 
persons. Good and evil, right and wrong, love 
and forgiveness have no proper meaning 
except as they express ethical relations between 
persons. So the revelation of Christmas comes 
home to us in the countenance of One who is 
Himself the brightness of God’s glory and the 
express image of His Person.! 


3. Christ did not approach the earth in ‘ an 
apocalypse of dazzling glory,’ and thus cause 
men to be ‘ blinded with excess of light.’ He 
came in humility and meekness. His revealing 
light did not flash, but grew from more to more 
in its illuminating ministry. And that ministry 
to-day, as in the beginning, is progressive in 
nature. More and more it is lighting up the 
dark and bewildering questions of our personal 
and social careers. The ministry of revelation 
always precedes the ministry of redemption. 
Christ’s primal mission was to give light. And 
did He not succeed? Think for a moment of 
some of the points of darkness which He 
illuminated. 

(1) Christ was the Illuminator of God. There 
never was anyone for whom God was so real, 
for whom God was so near, and this sense of 
His for God lies at the very heart of all that 

1 T. H. Darlow, The Upward Calling, 128. 
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He has done in bringing men freedom and 
light. He has made God intelligible, has un- 
veiled Him as infinitely loving and lovable, and 
has caused the human heart to search after 
Him and to find fellowship with Him until 
that heart is ‘ lost in wonder, love, and praise.’ 
The Jew believed in the sovereignty of God, 
but no Jew had ever learned to call God 
* Father,’ until he found the holy Father by the 
revealing light of the Son. The pagan world of 
that era was not without its religion. There 
were ‘ gods many and lords many.’ But these 
deities whom they sought to worship, or rather 
to appease, were little concerned with the 
fates and fortunes of common human beings. 
They dwelt apart, on lonely heights, completely 
inaccessible, where never 


Lowest roll of thunder moans, 
Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred, everlasting calm. 


But after the Advent and the intelligent 
proclamation of its meaning, it became utterly 
impossible for good men to think of God save 
in terms of Jesus of Nazareth. 

4] This Man brings home to us, both by His 
teaching and by the story of His life, the 
possibility of real contact with God, not in 
mere moments of exaltation, but in the steady, 
sober business of life, in its enjoyments, in its 
sorrows, and in the happiness which we take 
without noticing. For Him the centre of every- 
thing is God. . . . He never defines God as if 
God were a problem in philosophy. But He 
lives on the basis of God, in the presence of 
God; He accepts God as a child accepts the 
best sort of father; God is there, God is good, 
and kind, and fatherly, and a friend, and a 
lover, One who shares all our interests, who 
never excludes anything in our lives from His 
mind or from His heart. 

(2) Christ was the Illuminator of man. The 
Advent meant not only the incarnation of the 
Divine, but also the elevation of the human. 
The Cross testified to the worth of man. 
Calvary has been truthfully defined as ‘ God’s 
eulogy on man, written in letters of crimson.’ 
And the line which separates the world B.c. 
from the world a.p. is most sharply drawn at 
this very point. It is because of Jesus that 
we are led to think highly of man. Our con- 

17. R. Glover, The Pilgrim, 46. 
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ceptions of liberty and of democracy are largely 
the result of His influence. It is true that we 
speak of the ‘ republics’ of ancient Greece and 
Rome, but they were far from being republics 
in the sense in which we think of republics 
to-day. Athenian society in the Periclean age 
rested largely upon a basis of slavery, and 
Mommsen reminds us that three out of five of 
the men and women whom St Paul passed on 
the streets of Rome were slaves and with less 
rights in the sight of social custom and civil law 
than our dogs to-day ! 

4 C. W. C. Oman, in his scholarly Byzantine 
Empvre, has a revealing passage on the difference 
which the coming of Christ’s Evangel produced. 
He says: ‘ The improvement of the condition 
of all the unhappy classes, . . . women, infants, 
slaves, gladiators—can be directly traced back 
to a single fundamental Christian truth. It 
was the belief in the importance of the indi- 
vidual human soul in the eyes of God that led 
the converted Roman to realise his responsi- 
bility, and change his attitude towards the 
helpless beings whom he had before despised 
and neglected.’ 

From the same seed, too, have sprung our 
modern philanthropies. Before men could 
become interested in the salvation of their 
fellow-men, they must be taught that they are 
worth saving. The proper evaluation of man 
must precede an ethical and intelligent service 
of mankind. And we gain a true perspective 
and understanding of mankind only after we 
have learned to see men through the eyes of 
Jesus Christ. 

O how could I serve in the wards if the hope of 
the world were a lie ? 

How could I bear with the sights and loathsome 
smells of disease, 

But that He said, ‘ Ye do it to Me, when ye do 
it to these’ ? 


(3) Christ was the [Illuminator of the highest 
ethical standards. Through His coming our 
whole conception of duty and goodness has been 
purified and enlarged. The ancient world pos- 
sessed ideals of goodness and conceptions of 
duty, and they are not to be disparaged. Much 
golden wisdom was to be found in the Ethics of 
Aristotle and the works of the Stoic teachers 
of the Roman Empire. Nevertheless, one need 
not make a minute comparison between ancient 
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and modern ideals of goodness and duty to see 
how great is the difference Christ has made. 
The ancient world knew both how to teach and 
how to practise such virtues as patriotism and 
courage ; but the ancient world knew little of 
those gentler virtues—patience, humility, for- 
bearance, love, and forgiveness—on which the 
New Testament rests its triumphant Evangel. 
When Jesus announced the Beatitudes He 
placed a new and an unfading halo around the 
virtues of patience, gentleness, sympathy, and 
sanctity. 

4] The author of Ecce Homo reminds us that 
Xenophon, one of the favourite disciples of 
Socrates, and a friend of Plato, in eulogising his 
hero, Cyrus the Younger, climaxes his praise by 
saying that no one ever did more good to his 
friends and more harm to his enemies. Even 
Cicero so hated Clodius, his enemy, and was so 
little ashamed of it, that two years after that 
enemy’s death at the Battle of Boville, Cicero 
was dating his letters, ‘The 560th day after 
Boville.’ + 

(4) Christ was the Illuminator of the meaning 
of death. ‘ They that dwell in the land of the 
shadow of death, upon them hath the light 
shined.’ What did death mean to these un- 
happy dwellers of spiritual night? It meant 
utter defeat. It meant the dissolution of the 
body. It meant the ruthless destruction of 
life’s tenderest bonds. Even among the Greeks, 
where one might expect some hopefulness 
which is born of culture, the thought of death 
was a haunting and dismal spectre. The sixth 
book of the Odyssey brings down to us the words 
of the shade of the great Achilles. Speaking of 
his experiences within the spirit world, Achilles 
is made to say : 


I would be 
A labourer on earth and serve for hire 
Some man of mean estate, who makes scant 
cheer, 
Rather than reign o’er all who have gone down 
To death. 


‘Jesus hath abolished death!’ In these 
words of St Paul is announced the greatest 
victory ever won by or on behalf of mankind. 
‘ Abolished death!’ Not in the sense that men 
no longer die, but in the sense that He has 
taken the heart and substance out of it. He 

1H. E. Fosdick, The Manhood of the Master, 22. 
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has taken from it that which made it dark and 
spectral. Literally, He has devitalised it. He 
has extracted from death that very quality 
which made it death—its terror, its loneliness 
and its hopelessness. 

It is a good thing, as Dr John Hutton has 
suggested, for all of us to read anew the story of 
the death of those two great heroes of the soul— 
Socrates and Stephen, the first of which is 
recorded by Plato and the second in the Book 
of Acts. Both are beautiful, and it does us good 
to read the one or the other. But it is of much 
greater interest if we will read them together 
at one sittmg. Such a reading will reveal to 
us the truth of the text and of the Apostle’s 
triumphant announcement. Socrates accepts 
the hemlock with a philosopher’s bravery ; 
Stephen meets his fate with a Christian’s joy. 
Socrates faces death with the frail comforts of 
logic, while Stephen falls asleep with a smile. 
That is the difference which Christ has made ! 
Out of the deepest darkness of the tomb comes 
the words, “ Because I live, ye shall live also.’ 
Death has been lit up and instead of a grim and 
ghastly phantom waiting to clutch us and drag 
us down into the pit, we see a beautiful Angel 
of Release, and beyond the shadows, the face of 
our Father.+ 

4] When Mark Guy Pearse knew he was about 
to die he sent for his friend and colleague, 
Ensor Walters. ‘ You will conduct my funeral 
service, he said. ‘ Let there be no mourning. 
I would have the service begin with the Doxology 
and end with the Hallelujah Chorus. I am not 
going into the darkness but into the light.’ 


‘Unto us a Son is born!’ 
Sing the song, this Christmas morn, 
Of the old Hsaias : 
‘Unto us a child is given,’ 
And the bands of death are riven, 
In whose thrall the world has striven, 
Warped in sin’s dread bias. 


The Joy of Harvest 


Is. ix. 3.— They joy before thee according to the joy 
in harvest.’ 
Wir us harvest cannot have the same pre- 
ponderating place in every mind that it had 
in Israel. The Jews of Isaiah’s time were an 
1H. D. M’Keehan, The Patrimony of Life, 82. 
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agricultural people. They had few native 
manufactures, and little trade with other 
countries. They lived in immediate depen- 
dence upon their own soil. And so, if the 
harvest failed in Israel, it meant starvation 
to thousands, and a time of grief and great 
distress all over the land. With ourselves it 
is different. Our commerce and our manu- 
factures make many lands our debtors. A 
bad harvest in Great Britain does not mean 
a time of absolute famine to Britain’s millions. 
Nevertheless, we do depend upon the harvest 
very closely for our well-being and happiness. 
Our dependence may not be so direct, and 
immediate, and absolute as that of Isaiah’s 
countrymen, but it is real and solid all the same. 
It is still true, as in the days of old, that ‘ the 
profit of the earth is for all; the king himself 
is served by the field.’ So everyone should 
have some share in the harvest joy. Let us 
think of the various strains of feeling that go 
to make up the gladness of the harvest season. 


1. The Joy of Nature's Beauty—God has 
made everything beautiful in its time—seed- 
time and harvest, summer and winter. Spring 
is beautiful, with its fresh young growth, its 
soft greenery, its universal outburst of new 
life. Summer is beautiful, with its rich foliage 
and flowers, its bright sunshine and blue skies. 
Winter is beautiful, with its white landscapes 
and clear frosty nights— Abrahamic nights,’ 
an old Scotsman called them—when the Lord 
seems to say to us, as He said of old to the 
patriarch, ‘ Look now toward heaven, and tell 
the stars, if thou be able to number them.’ 
But, in respect of sheer beauty, autumn gives 
place to no other season of the year. It has 
been called ‘the year’s sunset’; and just as 
the sunset skies exchange the light of common 
day for the varying colours of the rainbow, so 
autumn scatters her rich, deep colouring far 
and wide across the landscape. 

But the most beautiful, as it is the most 
characteristic, feature in the autumn glory of 
a land like ours is the sight of the ripe harvest- 
fields, and all the various stages of the season 
of ingathering. Everything else in Nature 
becomes but a setting and a framework for 
this central picture. Now we see the yellow 
corn as it waves and rustles in the breeze, and 
hear the pleasant sound of the reaping-machine, 
softened by the distance into a kind of homely 
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music. Or, in the full light of the harvest 
moon, we see the stooks standing in their long 
rows like soldiers in ranks and files. Or, again, 
we see the corn safely gathered in, and the 
tall stacks ranged snugly about the steading. 
Sights like these make us feel as a prophet of 
Israel felt long ago, when he had a vision of 
rich harvest-fields all over the land, and cried 
out at the sight, ‘ How great is his goodness, 
and how great is his beauty !’ 

4] It was a great delight to me to look at the 
standing corn and see it like a great mere under 
the wind. Times it was still, without a ripple ; 
times it went in little waves, and you could 
almost think the big bosses of wild onion 
flowers under the far hedges were lilies heaving 
gently on the tide; and times there was a 
great storm down in those hollows, like the 
storm in Galilee Mere, that the King of Love 
did still. So I watched the grain week by 
week, from the time when it was all one green 
till it began to take colour, turning raddled or 
abron or pale, each in his kind. And it shone, 
nights, as if there was a light behind it, with a 
kind of soft shining like glow-worms or a 
marish light. I never knew, nor do I know 
now, why corn shines thus in the nights of 
July and August, keeping a moonlight of its 
own even when there is no moon. But it is a 
marvellous thing to see, when the great hush 
of full summer and deep night is upon the land, 
till even the aspen tree, that will ever be gossip- 
ing, durstna speak, but holds breath as if she 
waited for the coming of the Lord.t 


The rolling year 
Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love. 
Then comes Thy glory in the summer months ; 
Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfined, 
And spreads a common feast for all that live. 


2. The Joy of Hope Fulfilled— He that 
ploweth,’ says the Apostle, ‘should plow in 
hope.’ And when the ploughing is over and 
the seed-time comes, the farmer must sow in 
hope likewise. In the morning he sows his 
seed, and in the evening withholds not his 
hand ; but he knows not whether shall prosper 
either this or that. And when the time of 
sowing is past, the husbandman must wait for 
the precious fruit of the earth, and have long 

1 Mary Webb. 
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patience for it, until he receive the early and 
the latter rain. He cannot make the rain to 
fall, and no more can he make the sun to shine. 
He must simply wait on in the patience of 
hope. And so, when harvest comes at last, 
and all his hope and patience receive an ample 
reward, how can he fail to rejoice with the joy 
of those whose hopes, long cherished, have been 
at length fulfilled—that joy which a psalmist 
describes in these beautiful words: “ He that 
goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him.’ 

4] There is a series of pictures painted by the 
well-known water-colour artist, Miss Prestoun 
Macgoun, depicting the various months of the 
year. September represents a tranquil harvest 
scene. The grain has been cut and the sheaves 
have been collected in stooks upon the field. 
High on the sloping ground a harvester, tired 
of toil, has seated herself among the grain, a 
sheaf across her knees; she leans forward so 
that her arms lie over the sheaf and her hands 
are locked in peaceful content while she surveys 
with quiet satisfaction the accomplished hopes 
of spring and the finished labour of the day. 
Over harvest and harvester the sun shines in a 
pale and vapoury sky and sends its streaky 
beams upon the low plain. So the day closes 
in peaceful content. The suspense of waiting 
months is over; anxiety about good ripening 
weather is at an end. The gathered harvest 
is her toil’s fulfilment. She enjoys the peace 
of labour rewarded and hope realised. 


3. The Joy of Wants Supplied—tIn the ripe 
harvest-fields we see provision made for the 
natural wants of the human race. As hungry 
men rejoice when they see a table spread before 
their eyes, so should we rejoice at the sight of 
a bountiful provision for the wants of another 
year. It is not the farmer only who should 
be conscious of this joy, for a bad harvest is a 
calamity that soon makes itself felt all through 
the ranks of society. Within the memory of 
those still living it meant pinching want, if not 
actual starvation, to millions of working people. 
And even yet, in spite of all the benefits that 
have been brought us by our ocean steamships, 
any serious shortage of the harvest means a 
period of lessened comfort to multitudes, of 
actual suffermg to many. Upon the harvest of 


1 J. Macbeath, The Circle of Time, 93. 
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our own land we all depend more or less for 
our sustenance and our well-being throughout 
another year. So, when the earth has once 
more yielded us freely of its bounty, it is right 
and natural that we should rejoice with that 
joy which men feel when they know that 
their daily wants have been anticipated and 
supplied. 


4. The Joy of Gratitude to God.—In the land 
of Israel the gladness of the harvest was always 
a religious gladness, a gladness which was in- 
spired by a sense of gratitude to Israel’s God. 
It was He who had prepared them corn when 
He had so provided for it, who had made the 
earth soft with showers, and blessed the spring- 
ing thereof, and covered over the valleys with 
the ripening grain, and at last crowned the 
year with His goodness. And, not content 
with having thankfulness to God in their 
hearts, those Israelites sought to give expres- 
sion to their feelings in acts of public worship. 
Three times every year a great national festival 
was held in Jerusalem, and with each of these 
festivals the joy of harvest was associated more 
or less closely. At Passover, the earliest sheaf 
of ripe ears of barley was waved before the 
Lord as a thank-offering of the first-fruits. 
Seven weeks later came the feast of Pentecost, 
when the wheat and barley had been gathered 
in; and then the priest laid upon the altar an 
offering of loaves made from the new wheaten 
flour. Last of all was the Feast of Tabernacles, 
otherwise called ‘the feast of ingathering at 
the end of the year,’ which followed the vintage 
or grape harvest, and so marked the close of 
the whole agricultural year. Surely it is fitting 
that we too should come into God’s house with 
the gladness of the harvest in our hearts, and 
that we should lift up to Him the voice of praise 
and thanksgiving, as we remember how the 
eyes of all wait upon Him and He giveth 
them their meat in due season, opening His 
hand and satisfying the desire of every living 
thing. 


Lord of the harvest! Thee we hail; 
Thine ancient promise doth not fail ; 

The varying seasons haste their round, 
With goodness all our years are crowned : 
Our thanks we pay 

This holy day ; 
O let our hearts in tune be found! 
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Lord of the harvest, all is Thine ! 
The rains that fall, the suns that shine, 
The seed once hidden in the ground, 
The skill that makes our fruits abound ! 
New every year, 
Thy gifts appear ; 
New praises from our lips shall sound. 


Isaiah is speaking of the joy of those who 
shall see the face of Israel’s Messiah, and he 
takes the gladness of the harvest-home simply 
to foreshadow that higher and fuller joy. And 
the Lord Jesus Himself once likened the fruit- 
fulness of His own life and death to the fruit- 
fulness of Nature: ‘ Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die,’ He said, ‘ it 
abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.2 The corn which the farmers 
gather into their stackyards and barns is only 
the meat which perisheth; while Jesus comes 
to us with the Bread of Life. Shall we not 
receive this Bread from Jesus—no other than 
Himself—and know that holy joy of which the 
harvest gladness is but a dim foregleam and 


type. 


The Wonderfulness of Jesus 


Is. ix. 6.—‘ Unto us a child is born... 
shall be called Wonderful.’ 


and his name 


THERE is something wonderful in any child. 
He is so fresh, so new, so beautiful, that when 
he first comes into any home he brings with 
him a new atmosphere. There has been nothing 
like him in the world before; so the mother 
fondly says. Andsheisright. There are possi- 
bilities lurking there which you cannot estimate. 
That child may yet rule the nations. 

But if there is something wonderful in any 
child how much more with the child Christ. 
When we think of the lowliness of His origin 
and contrast that with the wonderful results 
which flowed from His advent into human 
history, we cannot but feel the truth of this 
ancient prophecy, ‘His name shall be called 
Wonderful.’ 


The Counsellor? Not yet to Mary comes 
That word, I think, he has such need of her. 

The Mighty God? Ah, no, how can it, when 
He is so small and weak he just can stir 
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His head upon her breast? The Prince of 
Peace ? 
O, sweet, spent mother, far too great that 
word ! 
She only knows the peace that wraps her round 
Since first that baby cry of his was heard. 
The Everlasting Father? That will come 
Long, long years hence with comfort solemn, 
deep ! 
But now she murmurs only, ‘ Little son!’ 
And moves to kiss him softly in his sleep. 
One word alone of all the prophet spake 
Is in her heart to-night, I think—just this— 
The Wonderful! She says it o’er and o’er, 
And breathes it yet again in every kiss. 


There are many volumes in which ‘ The Name 
Wonderful,’ may be studied, but we select the 
Book of the Gospels, the Book of History, and 
the Book of Personal Experience. 


1. One fact appears in response to even a 
cursory examination of the Gospel Records, 
which is, that wherever Jesus appeared He 
impressed. If the Gospels tell us anything, and 
suggest anything to the devout imagination, it 
is that during His ministry His companions 
went about with Him in open-eyed amazement. 
There were no two days alike. They walked 
in an enchanted land.. The atmosphere was 
electrical with all manner of possibilities. From 
a situation in which they found themselves He 
always emerged by a way which they would 
never have guessed. When, in their dealings 
with people, they would have been indulgent, 
He was severe ; and, when they thought to do 
right by being censorious, He was personified 
love. And yet they never felt in this the 
slightest inconsistency, never a shadow of in- 
congruity. Thinking of it afterwards, they 
admitted in their hearts that in every way He 
was just what He ought to have been, and not 
many days of that ministry were required in 
order to bind them to Him in indissoluble ties. 
Is it to be wondered at that, when the crucial 
question arose, as sooner or later it was bound 
to arise— Who is ‘this wonder-Person ? ’—it 
could be answered in only one way adequately. 

(1) Christ is wonderful as a Counsellor. He 
came from the poorest class in the community. 
He had little schooling. Yet it is from such a 
spring that there has issued a stream of thoughts 
the noblest, and of ideals the highest, that have 
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ever inspired the mind of man. From Him 
there have issued conceptions of life and duty 
which have moulded the counsels of men in 
every age and were never more influential than 
they are to-day. Lord Rosebery has spoken of 
libraries as being largely cemeteries of dead 
books ; but while that is an exaggeration, it is 
true to say that all their books are dead and 
all their authors crumbling into dust compared 
with the life that throbs and the influence that 
thrills in the words of Jesus Christ. 


Just three and thirty, when, His shoulders 
bending 
Under the cross’s weight, He climbed the hill! 
Long centuries ago, and yet His sayings 
Kcho their deep, insistent meanings still. 


(2) This Child may be called Wonderful not 
merely because of the words He spoke, but 
because of the deeds He did. Think of the mighty 
power that slumbered in that humble child of 
Mary as He lay weak and helpless in the cradle 
at Bethlehem. Think of the power which in 
three centuries conquered the mightiest Empire 
of History. Think of the courage which in- 
spired His followers to meet unflinching the 
scorn of Greek Philosophy and the might of 
persecuting Rome. To accomplish that was 
surely a wonderful feat, as Gibbon has freely 
acknowledged and tried to explain away in his 
Decline and Fall. 

(3) This Child is no less wonderful when we 
look away from His words and works to the 
Personality into which He afterwards grew. 
Greater than all He said and did was what He 
was. What was remarkable about Jesus was 
the union in His character of gentleness with 
strength—that quality of which Tennyson says : 
‘Gentleness, which, when it weds with man- 
hood, makes the man.’ There was nothing 
weak in the Man Christ Jesus. See Him as 
with scathing denunciation He lays bare the 
hypocrisy of Scribe and Pharisee. See Him as 
He drives the false traffickers out of His Father’s 
house. Yes, but along with this there was a 
tenderness, a compassion such as the world had 
never seen before. Who is this that takes the 
children in His arms and blesses them one by 
one? Who is this that takes the fallen woman 
by the hand and raises her to a new undreamed- 
of purity ? Who is this that stands and weeps 
at Lazarus’ grave ? 

(4) Christ’s name is Wonderful because of 
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‘ the unspeakable gift’ He has bequeathed to man. 
Of all the many gifts with which Christ has 
dowered the human race, the best of all is 
peace. He made that clear by mentioning it 
alone in His last Will and Testament. ‘ Peace 
I leave with you, my peace I give unto you.’ 
‘There is no joy but calm,’ says the poet, and 
there can be no permanent happiness where 
peace with God is not its centre and foundation. 
But this peace is to be won by faith in Christ. 
Multitudes found it so when first they looked 
to that Cross and ‘ being justified by faith’ 
found peace with God, and multitudes have 
found it to be so since. ‘ He is our peace ’— 
peace with God, peace within ourselves, and, 
because of that, peace with our fellow-men. 


2. The same story as that of the Gospels is 
told in the larger Book of History, the same 
record of sustained wonder. All through these 
nineteen hundred years men have not ceased to 
wonder at Jesus, and to subscribe to the name 
which Isaiah, by anticipation, gave Him. Nor 
is this surprising. What changes these centuries 
have witnessed—wars, reformations, revolu- 
tions, world-shaking cataclysms! The treasures 
of the world have been steadily augmented, 
and to man’s untiring intellect the universe has 
yielded up many of its secrets. A newer, softer 
spirit has been breathed into the higher civiliza- 
tions, and many projects for mankind’s benefit 
have been carried into effect. And yet it is the 
bare truth to say that over all the bewildering 
complexity of these nineteen centuries, above 
the storm as above the calm, one Figure pre- 
sides in serene, majestic isolation. ‘ If Christ 
had not come,’ would literature, architecture, 
music, painting, education, the theory and art 
of government—would anything have been 
quite the same ? 


3. But itis in the Book of Personal Religious Ex- 
pervence that Jesus appears most wonderful of all. 
Knowledge is of various types, but the highest 
is that which is built on personal experience. 
Religion is in a sense knowledge, and it lays down 
personal experience as an absolute condition. 
In other words, a man may have a very fair 
knowledge of Jesus as He appears in the Book 
of the Gospels, and a more than fair acquaint- 
ance with Jesus as He is met on every page of 
the Book of History, and yet be without that 
knowledge of Jesus which alone matters. The 
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indispensable condition of being sealed to the 
brotherhood is that a man know Jesus at first 
hand. Against this law annoyance and stormy 
protest are of not the slightest avail. The faith 
is reached by one road only, that of personal 
experience, and such experience always implies 
an attitude of devotion on the part of the soul 
to its Lord. 

{| That only is a living faith which a man 
wins for himself out of his own experience of 
Christ in the circumstances of his own life.t 

How wonderful Jesus is in the way in which 
He keeps hold of the heart that has once loved 
Him! How wonderful He is in the progressive 
revelation of Himself to those who company 
with Him! There are people one meets for a 
chance half-hour, and in that brief space one 
seems to have learned all there is to be known 
about them. They are like the isolated hillock, 
which you locate, and measure, and walk 
around. But Jesus in the myriad features of 
His personality, as unfolded in the experience 
of the Christian, resembles a great mountain 
range. At the beginning of his adventure the 
disciple is merely among the foothills, but as 
he steadily follows the ascending pathway of 
obedience and service, one mighty mountain 
mass lifts itself above another. 

There is comfort in the word. We look at 
Jesus and, although always spell-bound, we are 
sometimes nonplussed, mystified. We know 
now that it is all in the plan, that it was never 
intended that we should fully understand our 
Lord. If we understood Him, He would cease 
to be wonderful; and if He were no longer 
wonderful, He would not be ‘ He that should 
come,’ and we would ‘ look for another.’ 

There is salvation in the word. These are 
days when all the artificial buttresses of the 
faith are crumbling. But if we would be safe, 
here is the central pillar of the edifice, here is 
the link that will not snap, the anchor that will 
not drag, the fort that no assault can ever over- 
whelm, the Wonderfulness of Jesus ! 

4 Alexander Whyte said of John Kelman, 
his colleague and successor, “Kelman was a 
man obviously saved by the recurring wonder 
of Jesus Christ. He found men all around 
him who were taking Christ for granted, and to 
whom He meant little. But to Kelman Christ 
came every morning with a fresh astonishment 
and every evening with a new amazement.’ 

1 Stuart Wood, Glorious Liberty, 158. 
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The Rule of Christ 


Is. ix. 6—‘ The government shall be upon his shoulder.’ 


WE are taught in Scripture to think of redemp- 
tion sometimes as complete, and sometimes as 
still to be completed. In his Ephesian letter, 
St Paul declares that we have redemption in 
Christ’s blood; but a little later he speaks of 
Christian people as ‘sealed unto the day of 
redemption,’ as if that still belonged to the 
future. Our Lord upon the Cross cried with 
a loud voice, It is finished; and we, learning 
from Him, have rejoiced in the assurance that 
all that is needed for the salvation of the world 
has been accomplished. We may be well 
assured that He finished His work, and that, 
in the matter of his own salvation, a man must 
consent to be in God’s debt for everything ; 
but we cannot acquaint ourselves with the life 
of any patch or corner of one of our cities with- 
out realising what the Apostle meant when he 
spoke of redemption as future. There are 
touches of human kindness, a cheery stoicism 
which carries men and women and children 
through cruel straits; there are fragments of 
half-forgotten piety, very touching as one 
comes upon them. But after that is said, it 
remains that here are spirits in prison, a whole 
society fettered by tradition and environment, 
by ignorance, and the habit of vice and the 
crushing power of hopelessness. The situation 
calls aloud for a Redeemer ; His work is before 
Him there, and if it were not for our faith we 
could not hope at all. 

But then faith has its voice. When Isaiah 
cried, ‘ Unto us a child is born, unto us a son 
is given: and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder,’ he was as glad and sure as if the 
warfare were already over; and the reason is 
that he looked so deeply into the heart and the 
endowment of the Deliverer that he did not 
need to wait for a performance. 


1. Our faith for the world rests on a clear 
perception of the native quality of God’s King. 
The prophet was not blind to the prospects of 
his time. In the seventh chapter he antici- 
pates that the land will fall back to wilderness. 
Where vineyards had once brought wealth to 
the peasants, there would be thickets through 
which a chance hunter would struggle in pursuit 
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of game. The crowded population of the older 
time would disappear, and nothing be left but 
a stout-hearted farmer here and there, fighting 
for a livelihood, with a cow and a sheep or two 
in some tiny patch of clearing; for the days 
of big flocks and of corn should be gone. That 
is to say, it is in a ruined land, in conditions 
that are clearly desperate, that the Deliverer 
shall grow up. But the prophet talks of the 
future with an entire rest and certainty of 
heart. In God’s good time there will be born 
in conditions of utter disadvantage a Child. 
He will have no help in outward circumstance, 
no nation shouting welcomes to Him, no 
prestige of an ancient name. Isaiah speaks 
vaguely of the mother of Messiah as a maiden, 
any maiden, some one starting with her hus- 
band to-morrow, perhaps, but where, and in 
what station he could not guess and he did not 
ask. These externals of David’s house or city 
did not for him constitute any part of the 
sufficiency of the Christ. What made him 
confident was that God was sending a Deliverer, 
and He would surely give to Him whatever 
wealth of nature He required. And so, look- 
ing down upon the Child in His cradle, the 
prophet declares with the solemn calm of 
absolute conviction, ‘The government shall 
come to be upon his shoulder.’ As he looked 
on through the years, he saw men laying their 
burdens more and more on One who was fit 
to bear, asking guidance in new perplexities 
from One who had the gift of knowing the way. 
He did not mark any limit to the benignant 
influence of the Coming One. Wherever there 
were men and need, His power would spread, 
for One so endowed of God must be adequate 
for all things. 

That ignoring of what is external has its 
perpetual lesson. If Isaiah and others had 
insisted on extraordinary occurrences or a 
particular descent as marking out the Christ, 
men might have done honour to the miracle or 
to the successor of David; but he was careful 
that all honour should be reserved for the Christ 
and not wasted on an accident. That was also 
Jesus’ way. Miracles accompanied His work, 
but He took them as accidental. They were 
overflowings of His nature, and not the real 
or the deepest thing in Him ; and any one who 
believed only for the miracles He scarcely 
counted a believer at all. He wanted men to 
follow Him for the truth He taught, for the 
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life He gave, and not for some occasional 
sparkles of miraculous light. In all human 
work it is a man’s self that counts; whatever 
his task, he has to take it home to himself. 
Nothing that is external or adventitious, no- 
thing of birth or reputation, counts in these 
more intimate wrestlings. As Carlyle puts it, 
a man has ‘to grapple with his dragon and try 
whether it is stronger or he.’ ‘Sheer, obstinate 
toughness of muscle, but much more tough- 
ness of heart, persistence, unsubduable patience 
and valour, that is his strength in wrestling 
with his dragon. The whole man’s strength is 
in this work, and we shall get the measure of 
him there.’ 

One often feels that we get very little measure 
of Christ’s quality within some of our churches. 
Men gather for such diverse reasons there: 
custom, society, some vague sentiment, some 
touch of culture, all these are at work in bring- 
ing them together. But on another level, 
where men have got beyond convention, and 
are clearly outcast and disreputable, there we 
see what Christ can do. It is a matter of real 
gladness when a boy, well-bred, discovers in 
his heart a new deepness and desire, and 
wishes to assume the Christian name; it is a 
cause for gladness, but scarcely for astonish- 
ment. But where the powers of training have 
worked the other way, where neighbours do 
not help but hinder, if Jesus Christ can deliver, 
it must be by the real pith and power of His 
nature. There is a perverted sincerity in the 
outcast ; they do not need to show respect for 
what is good, they may actually win applause 
by not showing it. Hypocrisy they may use 
as an instrument for extorting money from 
fools, but amongst themselves they are past 
hypocrisy ; and if they come to Jesus Christ, 
it is because of something they have found in 
Him. And if we are to look without dismay 
into these dark places, we must, far more deeply 
than in the past, search the secrets of the power 
of our Lord’s nature. 

4] The scene is the Town Hall in Dorchester, 
above the Corn Exchange. ... Into. that 
group of buildings the writer had just led a 
team of freshly-vitalised Londoners, each re- 
presenting a different phase of human activity, 
each apparently transformed by a recent and 
remarkable religious experience. One, an ex- 
convict, had told his human story in a trenchant 
manner, which advanced him to instant 
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popularity. He had sixteen years’ prison ex- 
perience to his discredit, including a period 
spent locally in Dorchester Gaol. He had also 
‘inside’ experience of other famous penal 
establishments like Dartmoor and Maidstone. 
Thumping the table, he demanded of his 
audience what power, since the law of England 
could not produce it, could have changed him 
from a modern Ishmael into a Christ-loving, 
law-abiding citizen ? + 


2. But this faith of Isaiah’s rested not only 
on the wealth of nature of the Christ, but on 
the way in which He would set to work. ‘ The 
government shall come to be upon his shoulder,’ 
says the prophet. ‘He shall not only wear 
the badge of government, He shall bear the 
burden of it. He shall set His shoulder to it, 
and will never complain, as Moses did, of being 
overcharged.’ # 

4] When Oliver Cromwell died, his brother 
took upon himself the protectorship of England ; 
but it was too heavy for him, and he was very 
glad to retire to a farm at Cheshunt. He could 
manage a farm-yard with more ease than he 
could the Commonwealth of England; and he 
was relieved to be rid of it. 

Government is a burden to any man who 
makes conscience of it, and a light-hearted king 
will never be a great king. But here is One 
who takes His business seriously, who has no 
interest of His own apart from that of His 
people, and whose mind is set on this, that He 
shall have no ease so long as His people bear 
a load. There is promise in that image of the 
bowed back of the King; and long afterwards, 
as Matthew watched his Master at work, and 
saw what a single day of help and healing 
cost Him, an old saying flashed up in his re- 
membrance, ‘ Himself took our infirmities 
and carried our sicknesses.’ The load must 
be borne by some one, and it was Christ’s 
thought of kingship that it should be laid upon 
Him. 

But, going deeper, we come upon one of the 
roots of authority. This government, which 
has no frontier, rests upon association. The 
King begins where His people do, knowing 
from His birth what life is for the hard-driven 
and the poor. Stint and peril and hardship, 
the conditions of a poor man’s life, are no 


1 A. J. Russell, One Thing I Know, 15. 
2 Matthew Henry. 
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flatterers, but, whatever his endowment, they 
make him feel what things really are. There 
is no thing that embitters a people more than 
the sense that those who hold the reins of 
government do not know what life is for a 
poor man. If they had ever done a week of 
hard physical toil, or had experienced the 
wearing anxiety for bread, if they had shared 
the cramped and unhomely conditions of life 
in a single room, they would speak with another 
tone. ‘A prince without letters,’ says Ben 
Jonson, ‘is a pilot without eyes; all his 
government is groping.’ That is a phrase 
which describes a considerable part of the 
legislation of our political parties ; it is groping, 
and one principal want is knowledge. But 
this Prince begins at the level of His people ; 
He shares the common elements of suffering, 
tasting with His fellows the joy and fear and 
struggle of a poor man’s life. Jesus, as we see 
Him in the Gospels, was much more careful to 
assert His community of interest than His 
separateness from men; for though He knew 
that there were differences of nature parting 
Him from the others, He was not ashamed to 
call them brethren. He would not turn stones 
to bread for Himself; for, if hunger were His 
lot, there were others who had hungered too, 
and He would bear what they had borne. At 
the Baptism, which spoke of the cleansing of 
sin and of introduction into a closer relation 
with God, He might well have stood apart ; 
but, in the sight of the sun and by His own 
choice, He was numbered with the trans- 
gressors. Lest men should ever think that He 
was above temptation, He lifted the curtain 
and suffered them to see how hardly pressed 
He was, in the Wilderness and in Gethsemane, 
where His sweat fell down like heavy drops of 
blood. That is the secret of His authority ; 
when He gives a command He knows what it 
costs to fulfil it. His government of men is a 
sort of communion with them, in which He 
shares their feelings and communicates His 
own. 

4, To know Drab Street one must live in it ; 
and, if not of its people, ‘go native.’ The 
estimates and opinions of those who come from 
outside, but never come inside, are interesting, 
chiefly .because of the things that are not seen 
and the emotions that are not shared. . . . The 
supreme glories I have known I knew first and 
most enduringly in Drab Street, and its 
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splendours shine still like stars in a bewildered 
and bothered world.+ 

A faith like this, resting on what Christ is 
and on the way He takes, has no limit. The 
‘government’ here spoken of is entirely vague ; 
it is not of any particular land; rather, as a 
contemporary writer says (Mic. v. 4), ‘He 
shall be great unto the ends of the earth.’ 
Isaiah’s was only a little world, confined on 
the west by the estranging sea, and on the 
east by wide deserts. But outside of that little 
patch of light there were lands half-concealed 
by the shadow, and it seemed to the prophet 
that a King such as he foresaw would find His 
subjects wherever there were men. ‘ Of the 
increase of his government and of peace there 
shall be no end.’ ‘In other empires, what 
began in gold ended in iron and clay’; great 
tasks fall into feeble hands, large plans are 
misapprehended and distorted by men of 
smaller wit; but the kingdom of Christ is a 
growing kingdom, whose perfecting is yet to 
be. And it grows because He lives. He faces 
the need of each new age with the same power 
of heart; He measures Himself against the 
trouble and perplexity of the time. It is an 
ancient battle in which there is no discharge, 
but ‘He shall not faint nor be discouraged 
until he have set judgment in the earth.’ 


Christ’s Gift of Peace 


Is. ix. 6.—‘ The Prince of Peace.’ 


Wrart is Christ’s gift of peace? What did the 
angels promise on Christmas morning, and 
what did our Lord mean when He bequeathed 
His peace as a legacy to His Church? He 
warned us that it is not the world’s peace, and 
that it is not given as the world giveth. The 
world’s peace is a precarious and transitory 
equilibrium of jarring and antagonistic elements. 
Christ’s peace is a real harmony among God’s 
children, immortal spirits who are undergoing 
probation in a world which is not their final 
home. The manner of giving it is also different. 
The world gives nothing for nothing; Christ 
gives all for love. 


1. Let us determine, first, what Christ’s peace 
is not. It is not stagnation or inactivity. It 
is not repose. The only rest that we can hope 

1 J. A. R. Cairns, Drab Street Glory. 
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for is unimpeded activity, the best kind of rest. 
The Apostle who speaks of ‘the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding’ was he who 
laboured more abundantly than them all. Nor 
is it any spiritual narcotic which absolves us 
from the duty of reasoning and learning and 
climbing ‘ on stepping stones of our dead selves 
to higher things.’ The physician speaks of 
arrested development when a child never grows 
up to manhood, but retains the characteristics 
of childhood in mature life. Arrested develop- 
ment is much more common in the spiritual 
life. The world arrests most of us. The 
Church—do not let us forget it—arrests some 
of us, those who crave for peace before they 
have earned it, and who in consequence find 
not the true peace that passeth understanding, 
but the spurious peace that passeth by under- 
standing. 

4 We go into some chamber of the dead, and 
we involuntarily whisper, ‘How peaceful!’ 
Or we withdraw from the rush and noise of a 
ereat city, and find some secluded nook in the 
mountain, and there, by some lonely tarn whose 
still surface reflects the stately passage of the 
clouds, we are again constramed to say, ‘ How 
peaceful!’ But these are not fitting emblems 
to express the essential significance of peace. 
Peace is not the stillness of death, nor is it found 
in the silent stagnancy of a mountain tarn. 
Peace is life, it is motion, it is movement without 
friction. We may find its fitting symbol in 
some great engine-house when the monster is 
at work and every part co-operates with every 
other part in smooth and perfect communion. 
Peace is not found when every instrument in 
the orchestra is silent, but when every instru- 
ment is making its own contribution, and the 
result is rich and perfect harmony.t 

Nor is it freedom from internal war—war 
against the law in our members, the law of sin 
and death. The Christian is an armed warrior. 
His life is a warfare. But his enemies are not 
his fellow-men; they are those spiritual powers 
of evil which are so terribly active in the world. 
It is most important to remember that evil can 
only be combated on its own field. We cannot 
cure moral sickness by improving our drains. 
We cannot cure greed and envy by redistributing 
our wealth. We cannot make men good citizens 
by giving them good education. War against 
evil, moral and spiritual, must be carried on, 

1 J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, 186. 
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directly and primarily, by crucifying the old 
man in ourselves. The true Christian is the 
best missionary and the best reformer, and it 
matters little whether he talks much—he makes 
the world purer by living in it. 

4‘ There is an energy of moral suasion in a 
good man’s life,’ says Dr Chalmers, “ surpassing 
the highest efforts of the orator’s genius. The 
seen beauty of holiness speaks more eloquently 
of God and duty than the tongue of men and 
angels.’ 

Again, Christ’s peace has nothing to do with 
freedom from external trials and sufferings. 
‘In the world ye shall have tribulation; but 
be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.’ 
Christ not only does not promise us immunity 
irom injustice, calumny, hatred, and all other 
wrongs that man inflicts on his fellows, He 
warns us to expect them. The Christian is 
always in a small minority. His standards are 
quite different from those of the world, and 
our Lord’s words remain true for all time: ‘If 
ye were of the world, the world would love his 
own; but because ye are not of the world, 
but I have taken you out of the world, therefore 
the world hateth you.’ 


2. We have seen what Christ’s peace is not. 
What, then, is it? First, it is one of the fruits 
of the Spirit, one of the Christian cardinal 
virtues. It goes hand in hand with love and 
joy. Christian love is the expression in feeling 
and in action of our belief that we are God’s 
children and members one of another. It is 
not the truth that we are independent units, 
brought together only by accident. Sympathy 
is natural and right because we are members of 
a spiritual body, and the practical, selfish man 
who divides all that he encounters, inanimate 
or animate, into instruments and obstacles for 
his private gain is the most unpractical of men, 
for he has completely mistaken the real facts 
about human life. It is because love is the 
recognition of the most fundamental fact about 
human nature—our community with God and 
our fellow men—that love is said to be the 
fulfilling of the law. 

Joy, which no one before Christianity had 
thought of regarding as a moral virtue, is the 
reflection of love back upon our own conscious- 
ness. We rejoice when we find the external 
world no longer external, but full of common 
life and common sympathies. And since love is, 
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as St Paul says, the activity or the energy of 
faith, so joy is the inner activity or experience 
of hope. The happiness of the early Christians 
was evident even to their enemies, and the best 
Christians in all ages seem to have a never- 
failing spring of gladness within them. They 
are happy because they are living as God meant 
us all to live, in harmony with the spiritual 
laws of the world. Happiness is poisoned by 
faculties unused, still more by faculties misused, 
by the pursuit of aims which, when they are 
attained, can give us no satisfaction, and perhaps 
above all by the haunting sense of insecurity 
which besets those who have robbed themselves 
of the quietness which God gives. 

4] Joy is the emotional experience which our 
kind Father in heaven has attached to the dis- 
charge of the most fundamental of all the 
higher activities—namely, those of inner growth 
and outer creativeness. Joy is the triumph of 
life; it is the sign that we are living our true 
life as spiritual beings. We are sent into the 
world to become something and to make some- 
thing. The two are in practice so closely con- 
nected as to be almost inseparable. Our per- 
sonality expands by creativeness, and creates 
spontaneously as it expands. Joy is the signal 
that we are spiritually alive and active. Wher- 
ever joy is, creation has been; and the 
richer the creation the deeper the joy.t 

4 ‘When I was at Oxford,’ writes Dr J. 
Edgar Park, in Advance, ‘I had the pleasure 
of acting as secretary and interpreter for 
Albert Schweitzer. He said to me one day, 
“You know, Bach can only be played properly 
by one who has found in life composure 
and peace.” Anyone who has ever heard 
Schweitzer play Bach knows just what he 
meant. There is no haste, no noisiness, no 
confusion, no heated declamation, the lines of 
melody are sure and beautiful, and the building 
they raise for you is simple, lovely, infinitely 
various, an everlasting home. I began to envy 
the organist as I listened to him because he 
somehow, like Bunyan’s pilgrim, had found 
“that large upper chamber, whose window 
opened toward the sun-rising: the name of 
the chamber was Peace.”’ ‘ As I talked with 
Dr Schweitzer I found his secret—the secret 
of spiritual poise in a troubled world. Dr 
Schweitzer had done that great thing which 
the rest of us in our best moments sometimes 

1 W.R. Inge, Personal Religion, 64. 
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dream of doing. As a result there was nothing 
he feared to lose. He was doing what he 
loved to do and it was his utmost to help to 
heal the open sore of this world’s misery.’ 

Secondly, it depends on our affections being 
set on things above. ‘ Your joy no man taketh 
from you.’ But it is only spiritual joy that 
no man can take from us. Of all other posses- 
sions we know that moth and rust corrupt 
them, and thieves break through and steal. 
‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee, because he hopes in 
thee.’ ‘The possession of such a secret in- 
volves no retirement from the world, no break- 
ing of ties, no ecclesiastical exercises, no re- 
nunciation. Its renunciation will be what it 
does, not what it abstains from doing.’! Such 
will be true of him who has found Christ’s gift 
of peace. His inner life will be known to God 
alone, but we may be assured that its influence 
will radiate from him wherever he goes. And 
from these three great virtues—love, joy, and 
peace—flow the rest of St Paul’s list—long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance. 


Could war and civic strife exist in such an 
atmosphere? Now that every attempt to 
drive out this scourge and curse of humanity 
by attacking it from below has failed, it is high 
time that we betook ourselves to the manger at 
Bethlehem and all that it promises to bring us, 
and tried at last to discover whether a truly 
Christian society could not and must not live 
in peace with itself and its neighbour. Do not 
listen to those who say that Christianity has 
failed. It has never been tried except by a small 
minority of individuals. It is too high for the 
majority, too high indeed for all of us, but 
nothing short of it must content us, and nothing 
short of it can bring peace on earth. 

{| ‘ The Greatest of all Heroes is One,’ is the 
title of a painting by Byam Shaw, in which the 
artist depicts the gathering together of great 
soldiers around the columns of an open temple, 
upon whose platform Jesus stands weaponless 
and in white apparel. These soldiers are the 
first heroes of their time, surpassing all others 
in courage and conquest. But in the midst of 
them is One by whom they confess themselves 
surpassed. Some uncover themselves in His 
presence, some stand before Him as if expect- 

1 A. C. Benson. 
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ing a commission or waiting a command ; some 
kneel in reverential homage, some cast. their 
crowns and decorations before Him, and others 
with folded hands offer themselves to Him. It 
is a picture of unparalleled supremacy. The 
weaponless figure in loose white robes, wearing 
no colour nor crest, no purple nor armour nor 
crown, the one unwarlike presence of the whole 
piece, is yet the most dominating figure of them 
all. His influence disarms them. His spirit 
conciliates and unites them all. They stand 
about the steps of His throne, ahOy ses at 
His temple and are at peace.’ 


This warring, striving world hath need of Thee— 

Hath need of those who love to walk with Thee. 

Come in Thy might, and, in Thy day of power, 

Lead a great company of willing feet 

On the high road of peace, and, as they walk, 

Let the sweet echoes of their feet attune 

The songs they sing to highest harmony ; 

While those who call Thee Prince, but shun Thy 
way, 

For ee shame shall cease to sing of Thee, 

For very love of Thee shall choose Thy way. 

Mankind shall ‘ follow on to know the Lord,’ 

And find the true prosperity of life.? 


The Zeal of the Lord 


es ix. 7.—‘ The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform 
1s. 

We often speak of the love of God, and the pity 
of God, and the mercy of God, and even of the 
wrath of God, but not often of the zeal of God. 
And yet zeal is a quality in God. It is here 
attributed to God by the prophet. In another 
place he talks about God clothing Himself with 
zeal as with a cloak. It was exemplified in 
Jesus, who was God manifest in the flesh. The 
people who watched Him were almost as much 
struck by His flaming enthusiasm as they were 
by His measureless compassion. That was the 
prophetic word of which they were reminded as 
they watched our Lord’s tireless energy and 
enthusiasm in the work of the Kingdom— The 
zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.’ God isa 
zealous God. The Hebrew word thus translated 
is derived from a root which means ‘ to glow’ ; 
the Greek word translated ‘ zeal’ in the New 


1 J. Macbeath, What is His Name ? 93. 
2 P. Grant, in The Congregationalist, 1885, p. 677. 
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Testament comes from a root which means 
‘to boil.’ The ‘glow’ of the fire, the restless 
energy of boiling water, symbolise a certain 
quality in God. The Biblical idea of God is 
about as far removed as it can be from the 
philosophical conception of a Deity impassive 
and impassible, dwelling apart in eternal calm. 
It is not only far removed from it, it contradicts 
and denies it. There 1s intensity, passion, 
ardour, zeal in God. And the prophet in the 
text finds great comfort in this thought. 

He saw a King given to Judah who should 
answer to the name ‘ Wonderful Counsellor, the 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace’; and under this mighty Prince he 
saw David’s throne re-established and _ his 
kingdom regained. All the enemies that beset 
them were in that far-off future to be vanquished 
and brought to nought. And the ground of the 
prophet’s confidence that this would be the 
glorious issue of things was God. He was not 
terrified at the thought of Assyria’s iron strength; 
he dared, in spite of it, to dream of victory and 
dominion for the people of the Lord. Isaiah’s 
God was a living God, with a burning hatred of 
unrighteousness and sin; intensely, eagerly, 
passionately active on the side of right and 
truth. It was in that God Isaiah trusted. 
‘The zeal of the Lord of hosts,’ he said exult- 
ingly, ‘ will perform this.’ 


1. Let us think of the zeal of the Lord in the 
matter of human redemption. Think of it on 
the scale of the race, to begin with. From the 
earliest time God, with all the passion and 
intensity of the Divine nature, has been seeking 
to save man. ‘ A second Adam to the fight and 
to the rescue came,’ says Newman. But long 
before the second Adam came God had been 
working for man’s salvation. He sent prophet 
after prophet to plead with men and to warn 
and exhort them. And some they beat, some 
they stoned, and some they slew. When all 
His messengers, the prophets, failed, at last 
God sent His Son. He made the last and 
uttermost sacrifice in His holy passion of 
redemption. The Cross of Jesus is just the 
evidence and the measure of God’s infinite zeal 
to save. 

Then think of this matter of redemption on 
the scale of the individual. It is not with the 
race simply that God is concerned. With an 
intensity of desire and a zeal that never tires 
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God seeks and pursues the unit. How God’s 
zeal to save illumines the pages of the Bible ! 
We see it in a sentence like this: ‘ Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock.’ What a holy 
ardour to save there must be in God’s heart 
when He, the infinite One, will condescend to 
knock at the door of the human soul! And 
there is more than condescension in it, there is 
patience in it too. For what the Greek says is 
this: ‘ I have been standing at the door a long 
time.’ Neither neglect nor refusal can exhaust 
His patience. We see this quality of God’s 
character in those familiar but exquisite stories 
of the fifteenth chapter of Luke. The shepherd 
searched the hills and the wilderness for the one 
lost sheep until he found it. The woman swept 
the house diligently for the one lost coin until 
she found it. And we may believe that the 
father scanned the road by which the younger 
son had left home every day since his departure, 
watching, waiting, hoping for his return, so that 
while he was yet a long way off his father saw 
him. y These stories of unwearied watching and 
tireless searching simply illustrate God’s zeal 
to save. There have been men who have had 
a rare passion for souls. They told Rabbi 
Duncan one day that there was lying in the 
hospital at Edinburgh an Oriental whose speech 
no one understood. ‘I will learn his language,’ 
said the famous old scholar, ‘that I may be 
able to tell him of the Saviour.’ But it is in 
the heart of God the ‘ passion for souls’ glows 
and burns with intensest flame. When others 
abandon a man as hopeless, God still pursues 
him and seeks him and pleads with him. “ When 
father and mother forsake me, the Lord will 
take me up.’ 

{| George Trevelyan relates an incident of 
Garibaldi’s life on the island of Caprera. It 
became known to the members of the party 
sheltering in the house that a lamb had been 
lost from the shepherd’s flock, and search for it 
had been fruitless. The men turned to renew 
the search, and one of them afterwards wrote : 
‘It was nine o’clock and raining, and we were 
very tired, so we returned to the house and 
went to bed. An hour afterwards we heard 
the sound of footsteps in the next room and the 
front door opened. About midnight we were 
roused by a voice. It was Garibaldi returning, 
carrying the lost lamb in his arms. He took 
the little creature to his own bed, and lay down 
with it, giving it a bit of sponge dipped in milk 
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to keep it quiet ; and he spent the whole night 
caressing and feeding it.’ 


2. Think next of the zeal of the Lord in the 
matter of cleansing and perfecting character. 
God is zealous, not simply to save us, but to set 
us perfect before His throne. This is the real 
meaning of all the varied discipline of life. Joy, 
sorrow, loss, pain—God uses all these things to 
refine and purify us. And some of us prove to 
be very intractable material. Peter was despe- 
rately slow in developing into sainthood. Again 
and again he fell away, and men despaired of 
him, but at last Peter became the rock. 

§| In the Museum of the University of Hdin- 
burgh there stands a column of Aberdeen granite. 
The column is one unbroken piece, but is 
arranged in ascending sections to represent the 
different processes of refinement. The pedestal 
is rough, jagged, just as it left the quarry, 
bearing even the marks of the blasting. Then 
follows layer upon layer, each succeeding one 
being subjected to a more thorough and rigid 
treatment than its predecessor, until every 
uncouthness is left behind and all its wealth 
and exquisite veins are disclosed in the refined 
and shining issue. 

In Christ Jesus we are all of us called to be 
saints. And that is what the varied discipline 
of life is intended to effect—to make us really 
and actually the saints we are called to be. 
The soul is so infinitely precious to God that 
He spares no pains to cleanse and restore it. 
And if we are found at last without spot or 
blemish, we shall have joyfully to confess that 
it is the zeal of the Lord which has performed it. 


3. And then, think of the zeal of the Lord for 
the creation of the new earth. This is the thought 
which was in the prophet’s mind when he penned 
the sentence. He had a vision of a world 
owning allegiance to a glorious Prince of David’s 
line. Isaiah was wrong in his date, and he was 
wrong in thinking that the Prince he here 
describes was already born or about to be born. 
But the vision is true, and we cherish it still. 
We look forward to the day when a consentient 
and unanimous world shall acclaim Jesus as 
King, and when He shall reign from the river to 
the ends of the earth. And the justification 
of our hope is this: God Himself is working for 
this blessed consummation; He is eagerly, 
unweariedly, enthusiastically working. There 
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is a curious and interesting little phrase which 
illustrates what we mean in the book of the 
prophecies of Jeremiah. -The prophet is speak- 
ing of the return of the exiles and their re- 
establishment in Palestine, and this is what he 
makes God say, or rather what God says through 
him: ‘I will plant them in this land assuredly 
with my whole heart and soul.’ That was why 
the return was certain—God was in it, with His 
whole heart and His whole soul. And that is 
why Christ’s universal Kingdom is sure. 

We have been constrained to think during 
recent years of the extension of Christ’s Kingdom 
in foreign lands. Something like dismay has 
spread through our ranks because of the in- 
sufficiency of our resources. What we need for 
our good hope is to think more of the sufficiency 
of God. It is not we alone who are concerned 
in this business. God is init. God is working 
in China. He was working there before any 
missionary landed. God is working in India. 
He was there before Carey arrived. Labourers 
in those distant lands realize that there is 
Another who fights for them and with them. 
And that is why we believe that these teeming 
millions will some day be part of Christ’s empire. 

§] In his Lofe of Lord Lawrence Mr Bosworth 
Smith narrates an incident about Ranjit Singh, 
the old Lion of the Punjab. Unable either to 
read or write, he had the insight of genius, and, 
on one occasion, he asked to be shown on a map 
the parts of India occupied by Britain. They 
were all marked in red; and, as his informant 
pointed successively to Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
and the North-West Provinces, every one over- 
spread by that monotonous flush, he exclaimed, 
* It will soon all be red!” 4 

The zealous God! With such a God ought 
we not to be a zealous people? Tepid, luke- 
warm people God cannot away with. They 
thwart His working, impede His progress, limit 
the exercise of His power. That is what is 
amiss just now. What we want is a baptism of 
the Holy Ghost and of fire. When there is a 
zeal in us corresponding to and answering the 
zeal of God, what things we shall see—souls 
saved, lives redeemed, a world regenerated ! 

4] Edward Fitzgerald and Tennyson were one 
day looking at two busts of Dante and of 
Goethe. ‘What is there wanting in Goethe,’ 
said Fitzgerald, ‘ which the other has?’ Tenny- 
son at once replied: ‘ The Divine intensity.’ 

1 A. Smellie, The Well by the Way, 261. 
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Rebuilding 


Is. ix. 9, 10.—‘ And all the people shall know, even 
Ephraim and the inhabitant of Samaria, that say in the 
pride and stoutness of heart, The bricks are fallen down, 
but we will build with hewn stones: the sycomores are 
cut down, but we will change them into cedars.’ 


1. THroucHout the long reign of Jeroboam II. 
the Northern Kingdom had enjoyed unexampled 
prosperity. She seemed peculiarly secure, not 
only in her own strength, but in an alliance 
with Syria, her nearest and most powerful 
neighbour and hitherto her chief adversary. 
But beyond Syria to the north-east lay Assyria, 
a new and greater danger. A common soldier 
called Pul had there risen to the top in days of 
revolution. With the usual conqueror’s appro- 
priation of the Deity, he expanded his name to 
Tiglath-pil-eser, which means, the god Tiglath 
helps Pul. He proved something of a Napoleon, 
and under his leadership Assyria took one of 
those military fevers which seem to make men 
and even women dream of nothing save war and 
conquest. On any pretext or none she fell on 
her neighbours, and, as Isaiah expresses it, 
gathered the nations as one gathers eggs. For 
the securing of the empire thus won military 
measures were resorted to. Transportation of 
whole peoples, extensive planting among them 
of aliens, tribute, wholesale robbery, rape, 
murder and slavery so terrorised the suffering 
peoples that even their religion became a ghastly 
fear of gods who could be appeased only by 
human sacrifice. And then the Assyrian, after 
thus turning the garden into a wilderness, 
boasted of it as the extension of civilization. 

In face of such an experience, was it not true 
pride and real stoutness of heart in Israel to be 
able to say, ‘ The bricks have fallen, but we will 
build with hewn stone?’ Is there not here an 
unconquerable buoyancy and native courage 
we must admire? Moreover, there was an 
element of faith in it as well as of pertinacity. 
The mass of the religious teachers said, We are 
God’s chosen people; ours is a purer religion 
and a higher civilization; we were at peace, 
and our alliances were for defence and not for 
aggression; we were rich, but by peaceful 
commerce. And, though they were more con- 
cerned to say what was acceptable than what 
was true, they were not wholly mistaken. Yet 
there were a few men, scarcely more than one or 
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two in a generation, men as unpopular as they 
were few, who spoke differently. While others 
were still living in undisturbed security, the 
prophets announced calamity; and continued 
to say, You will never rebuild the old edifice 
with any material. This attitude was the more 
amazing that they alone of all men were un- 
dismayed by the might of the foe. For them 
Assyria was a mere senseless axe in the hand of 
a Higher Power, doomed herself to destruction. 
This the prophets foresaw, not, as it has been 
the fashion lately to maintain, by political 
foresight, but by religious insight into the 
principles upon which God determines the 
destinies of men and nations. They never 
wavered in their quite hopeless outlook on the 
material situation ; and they continued to say 
to their contemporaries, Not only is your self- 
confidence vain, but also your religious trust is 
the pride which goes before a deeper fall. Such 
a message naturally seemed to those who heard 
it both unpatriotic and irreligious; but, un- 
fortunately for Israel, it proved to be true. 


2. The basis of this judgment was quite 
simple. The bricks, the prophets said, fell from 
the weakness of the building, and not from the 
violence of the assault. With different spiritual 
conditions conquest might never have happened; 
and, in any case, nations do not crumble before 
mere conquest. The cause which made the 
disaster so utter was the turning of the nation’s 
moral cement into sand. And it was irretriev- 
able, because no amendment of men’s individual 
ways was providing better mortar. 

The meaning of the prophets is plain enough 
in what they say of men, but the peculiar quality 
of their judgment comes out even more definitely 
in what they say of women. Nothing marks so 
clearly their estimate of what is important and 
unimportant, strong and weak, as the peculiar 
value assigned to woman’s influence. Even in 
that remote age and in that oriental society, the 
prophets seem to have thought that woman 
had already arrived very mightily at power. 
The quantity of her influence they seem to have 
thought practically unlimited, but, being appar- 
ently of Mrs Poyser’s opinion that ‘ God made 
the women to match the men,’ they were less 
sure of the quality, taking the question of the 
use of power to be of character and not of sex. 
We shall not understand in the least what they 
say unless we realize first the reverence that 
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was in them for true womanhood. The sternest 
of all is Amos, who speaks of the gentlewomen 
of Samaria as ‘ kine of Bashan’ who crush the 
needy and say unto their lords, ‘ Bring and let 
us drink.’ Yet he speaks sorrowfully of Israel 
as a virgin; and the saddest thing he knows is 
the fair virgin going into captivity. Isaiah 
calls his wife the prophetess, as if she freely 
and equally shared both the burden and the 
hope of his high calling, while Ezekiel’s wife is 
described as the light of his eyes. No crime is 
greater to Micah than casting out the women 
of his people from their pleasant homes; and 
he cannot think of any figure for frustrated 
endeavour like the anguish of travail without 
the joy of motherhood. If we bear that sym- 
pathy and reverence in mind, we shall under- 
stand what Isaiah meant by his elaborate 
assault upon the finery which was carried with 
mincing steps and wanton eyes along the streets 
of his native city. Every detail of the offensive 
display burnt itself into his soul, because it 
seemed to him the final mark of the thoughtless 
selfishness which is the dissolution of society. 
But the callous luxury of the women did not 
concern the women alone. It was the mark of 
false values in men and women alike, showing 
that the men also had lost faith in the Divine 
things of purity and tenderness, and in the 
beauty of holiness and inward peace. In both 
alike it proved the loss of the justice and trust 
between man and man which alone can preserve 
any social structure from becoming a heap of 
ruins. 

Compared with this decay of the spiritual 
mortar, the assault of the Assyrian was a trivial 
incident. Israel might still be a highly religious 
nation in allthat concerned creed and ceremonial, 
but God was not in all her people’s ways; and 
for the prophets, God and His requirements 
and purposes were the only realities in the 
world which might not, without disaster, be 
disregarded. And, so far as Israel at least was 
concerned, they were not mistaken. 


3. This is very ancient history, but it is the 
nature of history to be constantly repeating 
itself. And a story of long ago has the advan- 
tage over our present experience that it has 
been told to the end and its prophetic principles 
have been tested by the final issue. Wherefore, 
it may still shed some light for us upon what is 
truly strong and what is weak, upon what we 
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purpose in faith and what we purpose in mere 
pride of heart. Thoughtful people everywhere 
are troubled by the knowledge that all is not 
well to-day. And we are haunted by the fear 
of worse things to come. The nations, or at 
least their governments, have had so little faith 
in God’s living word and in the sovereignty and 
triumph of moral and spiritual forces that they 
dare not take a single decisive step to honour 
and enthrone the Prince of Peace. They are 
sceptical of the power of moral and spiritual 
principles, and of the wisdom of applying these 
fearlessly in their national and international 
policy, with the result that they are drifting 
steadily once more towards a war which will 
prove to be as inevitable as the Great War was. 

{| By proofs that have staggered bumanity, 
a policy of national self-regard spells national 
suicide. And yet all the nations without 
exception are acting in the teeth of this 
peremptory Word of God, and preaching and 
practising ‘economic nationalism.’ Let it be 
granted that nationality is a precious posses- 
sion, and that ‘economic nationalism’ may be a 
necessary phase in the development of freer and 
friendlier trade relationships. It remains true, 
however, that all attempts to achieve national 
prosperity on a basis of national interests 
alone, however subtle and ingenious the means 
employed may be, are so much ploughing the 
sand and beating the air. There is more sound 
political economy in the Golden Rule than in 
all the economic theories ever framed. 

The moral system on which modern society 
has hitherto been based and organised was 
essentially a system of covetousness and com- 
petition. It permitted the accumulation of 
vast wealth in the hands of a few, and the 
exploitation and impoverishment of the many. 
Doubtless it was mitigated to some extent by 
private kindness and helpfulness, and by a 
widespread administration of philanthropy ; 
but the whole system rested on a radically 
unchristian foundation. It might have served 
a purpose; but the predatory, exploiting type 
of character which it encouraged has always 
been unconsciously opposed to the spirit of 
Christ, and is now a dangerous anachronism.? 

Are the vast sacrifices of the last war but to 
secure for us the old scurry and rivalry, the old 
driving of the weak to the wall, the old round 
of trivial distractions, the old marrying and 
1 John Buchan, at The General Assemb'y, May 31, 1934. 
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giving in marriage for every reason except love 
and mutual esteem, the old measuring of worth 
by possession, the old materialism and exter- 
nality which has made us barren for so long 
in every field of original production, and which 
has made religion a mere buttress of respecta- 
bility ?. Many are content to have it so. But 
possibly God meaneth not so; and, though we 
have not thought much about His methods and 
purposes, they may, after all, be of consequence 
in the final issue. 


4. Sooner or later the old system will be 
changed. Will the bricks of individual com- 
petition be replaceable by the hewn stone of 
organization, whether of socialism or of mono- 
polistic trusts? But what if the issue does not 
really concern either, and if, as of old, the real 
problem of security is neither brick nor stone, 
but mortar? And what if that must be 
ethical and spiritual ? What if our real strength 
and greatness depend more on how we spend 
than on what we get, on our homes than on our 
workshops, on the thoughts of our women than 
on the swords of our warriors? The old order 
may not pass without causing much suffering 
we rightly fear, and the loss of many blessings 
we rightly cherish. But if we can exchange 
pride and self-indulgence and lust of dominion 
and callous rivalry and vain activities and 
measureless discontent for peace of heart and 
brotherly relations and the simple and beautiful 
arts of living, we shall be well repaid both for 
our suffering and for our loss. 

Primarily, it is a question of what are life’s 
best possessions. That is determined for us 
by the things unseen and eternal, which are 
according to man’s soul and not according to 
his circumstances or visible belongings. Being 
thus simply human, they are not different for 
any of us, rich or poor, learned or ignorant, man 
or woman. For the most part, though so lofty 
in principle, they come down in practice to the 
plain issue of being ready in daily life to deny 
ourselves all good not justly and mercifully won, 
to seek, in contentment with such things as we 
have, the beauty of inward peace, to set above 
luxuries the purity of our homes and the sacred- 
ness of our affections: in short, to value life 
itself above all its trappings. 

In Christ, in this sense, there is neither male 
nor female. We must all alike be concerned to 
discover that love alone is mighty to bind men 
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together in a more excellent fellowship, and that 
the things of love concern our moral valuation 
of persons and not our material valuation of 
things. And we shall need to devote ourselves 
to its service with high courage and devotion, 
if we are not to return to a primitive barbarism 
in which men fight and women toil. 

In the end the matter is for all of us a question, 
not of resolve, but of faith. Unless we believe 
in God as the final might and the things of God, 
which are justice and sympathy and the spirit 
of peace and the service of love, as the final 
good, we shall none of us ever build to wiser, 
kinder, more spiritual. and, therefore, lasting 
purpose, than in former days. 


The need of the world is—Love. 
Deep ’neath its pride of power, 
Deep ’neath its lust of greed, 
For the joys that last but an hour, 
There lies for ever its need. 
For Love is the law and the creed, 
And Love is the unnamed goal 
Of life, from the man to the mole. 
Love is the need of the world. 


The Perils of Power 


Is. x. 13.—‘ For he saith, By the strength of my hand I 
have done it.’ 


THESE words express the attitude and disposi- 
tion of a proud and victorious nation. The 
Assyrian was stretching out his power, and 
subduing the nations like an overflowing sea. 
Country after country was annexed; nation 
after nation overwhelmed. 


My hand reached as to a nest 
To the wealth of the peoples ; 

And as one gathereth eggs 
I have gathered the whole earth ; 

And there was none (left) that fluttered wing, 
Or opened mouth or chirped. 


On every side of his triumphant march peoples 
yielded tribute and bowed before his might. 
He was possessed by the lust of empire ; intoxi- 
cated with power. His sense of power filled 
him with a sense of independence, and he 
apportioned to himself a glory which belonged 
alone to God. He was an agent in the hands 
of God. His power had been given him by 
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God to accomplish God’s will. But instead of 
regarding himself as secondary, as only a 
medium, he now regarded himself as a primary 
cause. ‘ By the strength of my hand I have 
done it.’ 


1. This declension has been illustrated in the 
history of nations a thousand times. Empire 
begets arrogance. Power fosters a mistaken inde- 
pendence. Prosperity makes us godless. It has 
been very generally the case that a nation’s 
prayerfulness has waned in proportion as its 
prosperity has increased. It was even so with 
the Puritans. While they were oppressed and 
persecuted they prayed, and consciously experi- 
enced the near presence and helpfulness of God. 
But when they gained ascendancy, and tasted 
power, power intoxicated them, and little by 
little they lost their strong sense of dependence 
upon the power and grace of God. It is the 
commonplace of history that as a nation grows 
in consciousness of power its conscious relation- 
ship to God is relaxed. The most critical time 
for any nation is when its sense of power destroys 
its sense of need. But how apt we are to forget 
that. Kven as a Church, how obscurely we 
recognize the fact that the severest testing-time 
for a nation is not in its depression but in its pros- 
perity, not in the consciousness of need, but in 
the consciousness of independence. If we turn 
to our hymn-book, where we find our prayers 
in song, how few prayers there are for a nation 
that is strong and prosperous! There are 
prayers for peace, for victory, for the removal 
of pestilence, for rain, for fair weather—prayers 
for times of want and distress, but few or none 
for times of joy and plenty. But it is just then 
that we ought to pray and sing the more. It is 
when a nation’s commerce is healthy, when the 
harvest is plentiful, when Nature’s comforts are 
freely distributed, when she grows from strength 
to strength, buoyant in the light and warmth of 
prosperity—it is then that there begins ‘ the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday.’ 

4| ‘ The accession of George I.,’ says Sir Leslie 
Stephen, ‘ marked the beginning of a period of 
political stagnation which lasted for nearly half 
a century. The country prospered and waxed 
rich. Harvests were abundant; towns began 
to grow ; and the seeds of much that was good 
and much that was evil in our later history 
were sowed. . . . The governing classes enjoyed 
the power which they had acquired by the 
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Revolution, and were content to keep what 
they had gained. They would oppress nobody 
actively ; on the other hand they would intro- 
duce no reforms. Their highest virtue was in 
leaving things alone. . . . The church retained 
obnoxious privileges on the condition of mak- 
ing very little use of them; and the nation in- 
dolently drifted towards the unknown future, 
carelessly contented for the most part.’ 


2. But this practical atheism is as charac- 
teristic of individual as it is of national life. 
Whatever creates in men a sense of power 
tends to make them atheistic. The tendency is 
often resisted, and successfully resisted, but the 
inclination created by a sense of power is invari- 
ably towards an independence which shuts out 
the thought of God. St Paul, in the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, mentions three things which 
create in men a sense of power which may 
intoxicate them, and may alienate them from 
their God. He says that eloquence can do it, 
and learning can do it, and wealth can do it. 
All these three are endowments or possessions 
which are accompanied by power. 

(1) Eloquence gives a man a mighty power. 
But the eloquence which humbles the hearer 
can make the speaker proud. While the 
Assyrian subdued the nations his own heart 
increased in pride. And while a speaker 
conquers an assembly his own soul may be 
rebellious against the God he professes to serve. 
While his power is being evidenced his heart 
may treacherously be saying, “ By the strength 
of my hand [have done it!’ It is told of John 
Bunyan that once, after a public service, when 
he had descended from the pulpit, one of his 
hearers met him with the compliment that he 
had preached a good sermon, and Bunyan 
replied, ‘ Yes, the devil told me so before I left 
the pulpit.’ Every man who uses the implement 
of speech, and who has felt an audience moved 
by his speech, has at one time or another had 
this experience. He is tempted to forget the 
glory of his God in the exercise of the power 
which he holds as a trust. He is tempted to 
forget that he is only an axe wielded by the 
Eternal Worker, an axe whose strength and 
effectiveness are entirely derived from the 
Kternal’s hand. The sense of power which 
belongs to the endowment of public speech does 
tend to practical atheism. A public speaker 
needs to receive his power anew every morning 
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as a trust, and humbly acknowledge his depend- 
ence every night. 

§; When Lacordaire was preaching in Lent at 
Lyons in 1845, crowds gathered at the Cathedral 
by five a.m. and waited for seven hours to hear 
him preach at noon. One night, after such a 
day of excitement and success, Lacordaire did 
not appear at supper, and a messenger was sent 
after him. Lacordaire was found in his room 
on his knees, sobbing. ‘ What is the matter, 
mon pére ? ’ Lacordaire replied, * I am frightened 
at all this success.’ + 

(2) And how is it with learning? It has 
become a proverbial phrase that ‘ knowledge is 
power. It seems as though knowledge should 
fill men with a profound humility, with a solemn 
reverence and awe. He who knows most should 
be best aware how little is known, and out of 
that consciousness should be born a simplicity 
sweet as the simplicity of a little child. Let it 
be gratefully recognized that in thousands of 
instances knowledge has wrought this beautiful 
spirit. “The bird that soars on highest wing’ 
has * built on the ground her lowly nest.’ Again 
and again it has happened that knowledge has 
made men kneel in hushed and solemn prayer. 
Wise men have brought their treasures and 
bowed low in worship before the child of 
Bethlehem. And yet Paul says, ‘ Knowledge 
puffeth up. It fills men with pride. It 
magnifies their self until they cannot see God. 
That is the perilous tendency of knowledge if 
not wisely regarded as the gift of God. Paul 
was a learned man, and yet he was humble as 
a little child. He regarded himself as a trader 
trading on graciously entrusted capital. * Iam 
a debtor to the unwise,’ he said. As though 
he had said, ‘My God has endowed me with 
the treasure of knowledge. I am His repre- 
sentative, girded with His power. Whenever 
my fellows are unwise I am to regard myself 
as in their debt, and with my God’s treasure 
I am to supply their lack.’ That is the course 
which keeps us humble—to regard knowledge 
as entrusted to us to make the unwise wise, to 
recognize that we have nothing which we have 
not received, and that wherein we differ from 
another is only in this, that God is just making 
us a channel for the distribution of His wealth. 

€| Mr Einstein in his own lifetime by consensus 
of scientific opinion is ranked along with 
Newton and Galileo. Already he is among the 

1H. L. Sidney Lear. 
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immortals, and he is told so, so that I suspect a 
similar thing has seldom, if ever, happened in 
the history of science. Listen, then, to Mr 
Hinstein himself: ‘ Many times a day I realize 
how much my own outer and inner life is built 
upon the labours of my fellow-men, both living 
and dead, and how earnestly I must exert 
myself in order to give in return as much as I 
have received.’ + 

(3) Is it otherwise with the endowment of 
wealth? Money is power, but does it not tend 
to make men atheistic? ‘ How hard for them 
that have riches to enter into the kingdom of 
God.’ But a little later the Master amplified 
His word, and said, ‘ How hard for them that 
trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of 
God.’ This is a bare statement of a stern 
moral difficulty—how a man who has riches 
can keep God in his thoughts, how a man who 
is conscious of the power which property gives 
can think of himself, not as a cause and creator, 
but as a creature and agent of God. How rare 
it is that the growth in wealth and the growth 
in grace proceed side by side! It has been 
witnessed thousands of times, no doubt, but 
the general tendency is for wealth to puff out 
a man’s self, and to puff out self is to drive out 
God. If the sense of power were only wedded 
to the sense of dependence, if all wide oppor- 
tunity were regarded as a great obligation, if 
every endowment which carries influence were 
accepted as a sacred trust, then our richest 
men would be the humblest. But where this is 
forgotten or ignored, when men think of wealth 
only as a power, and not as a trust, wealth 
creates division between man and God, for it 
inspires man with the proud but empty boast 
of the Assyrian, ‘ By the strength of my hand 
I have done it.’ 
Every one of us, whatever his gift may be, 
whether it be one talent or ten—and to every 
one a talent has been given—ought solemnly to 
consider his absolute dependence upon God. 
He who has most strength has most to give 
account of. The ten talents and the one have 
come from the same source. Let us hold them 
as a solemn trust, and use them for the Master’s 
glory, that when He comes to reckon with us 
He may find that we have been loyal and 
faithful, and that we have not perverted to 
our own honour what belonged to Him and 
Him alone. 

1H. E. Fosdick, The Hope of the World, 66. 


The Gifts of the Spirit 


Is. xi. 2.—‘ The spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear 
of the Lord.’ 


1. In the theology, art, and worship of the 
Middle Ages this verse was recognized, more 
than any other passage of Scripture, as express- 
ing the work of the Holy Ghost. ‘The Holy 
Spirit,’ says Gregory of Tours, in words which 
may sound rather startling, ‘is the God of the 
intellect rather than of the heart.’ To the 
medieval Church, as to Isaiah, the Holy Spirit 
is the author of wisdom, and especially of the 
governing and political intellect, so that all 
the great Councils were opened with a mass to 
the Holy Ghost. The same conception can be 
found in the writings of some of the greatest of 
men in Protestantism, even in Puritanism. 
John Milton, for instance, in place of the invoca- 
tion to the muses common in the classic authors, 
begins his Paradise Regained with an appeal to 
the Spirit to inspire his ‘ prompted song else 
mute.’ So, too, in his Reason of Church Govern- 
ment, referring to the writers of ancient Greece, 
he maintains that ‘ these abilities, wheresoever 
they be found, are the inspired gift of God, 
rarely bestowed, yet to some in every nation.’ 

This conviction was not grounded only on 
the words of Isaiah: it was accepted because 
Christ had said the Spirit would guide men into 
all truth, because at Pentecost the Spirit had 
brought strangely enhanced knowledge and 
power of expression ; because the seven deacons 
were chosen for their being ‘ full of the Spirit 
and of wisdom’; because Stephen overcame 
his adversaries through ‘the wisdom and the 
Spirit by which he spake’; because St Paul 
also had identified wisdom and knowledge as 
gifts of the Spirit, and had said that the Spirit 
searches the deep things of God; because St 
Peter had said that God spoke by the mouth of 
the prophets, and that the Spirit would make 
people see visions and prophesy. 


2. The gifts of the Spirit, which are qualities 
of the Messiah in whom He dwells, are arranged 
in three pairs. 

(1) ‘ Wisdom and understanding,’ wisdom to 
think, to know, to penetrate to the heart of 
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things, and with it what is no less necessary, if 
this gift of the thinker is not to be wasted on 
dreams, the practical grace of understanding, 
as we should say, of common-sense. 

(2) ‘ Counsel and might,’ the faculty to plan, 
to advise, to see for himself and for others what, 
in the moment of action, is to be done; and, 
again, with it that which will render the faculty 
effective, the nerve and force and steadiness of 
purpose to do what is planned and lead others 
to do it. 

(3) As we read in our English Bible the third 
pair runs ‘ knowledge and the fear of the Lord.’ 
But in the Greek translation of the Bible, which 
was made more than a thousand years before 
any Hebrew manuscript which we possess was 
written, it runs, as it stands in the Prayer Book, 
where this passage is turned into a prayer, 
‘knowledge’ and ‘ piety ’—or ‘reverence ’— 
(in the Prayer Book it is ‘ true godliness’). And 
the ‘fear of the Lord’ follows as an added 
seventh grace covering and completing the 
other six. ‘ Knowledge,’ that is, the power of 
seeing spiritual truth, and, to chasten and safe- 
guard it, ‘ reverence ’—the soul which spiritual 
knowledge does not puff up with pride but 
rather ‘refrains and keeps low,’ which bows in 
awe and humility before that which is worthy 
of its love and worship. 

This is not, indeed, a list of all the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. We miss among those named 
here some of the most beautiful: ‘ Love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness.’ But 
what we have here is a striking and typical 
picture of a balanced and a noble character. 
Our thoughts are called to some graces which 
we are too apt to speak of as merely natural 
capacities, as if nature were not another word 
for the operation of the Divine Spirit. And 
especially we are led to think of the gifts most 
to be desired for and by those who, in any sense 
or degree, are to rule or influence others, to 
promote the reign of peace, to gather and build 
up God’s people—the penetrating mind, the 
steady judgment, the wit to plan and advise 
and the strength to act and to sustain the soul 
to aspire, to be conscious of a Divine Presence 
and to bow like a child before it—the fear of the 
Lord which is the beginning and the ending of 
wisdom. 


3. We may gather up, then, the thoughts 
suggested to us by this prophetic picture. It is 
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first a picture of the Messiah, of one who realizes 
the very ideal of a strong and righteous ruler of 
men. The fulfilment, and far more than fulfil- 
ment, of this ideal is in Jesus, in whom were 
‘ hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,’ 
to whom no circumstances of difficulty ever 
brought the shadow of perplexity, who always 
saw clearly before Him the path to tread, and 
had always ‘ might’ to tread it, however rough, 
who lived all His days in unbroken fellowship 
with the Father and in lowly obedience. 

But it is the picture also of the graces which 
the Holy Spirit has in store for human needs, 
gifts not for one side of life but for many, for 
the life of mind and of action as well as for the 
religious life. Gifts—that is what we so often 
forget. It is the thought which makes im- 
possible any conceit of intellect, any moral or 
spiritual pride: ‘What hast thou that thou 
didst not receive?’ Gifts to be asked for and 
won by prayer: ‘If any man lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God,’ and by faithful and patient 
effort, to be asked for and to be used as in God’s 
sight and for His service. 

4] I have been driven many times to my knees 
by the overwhelming conviction that I had 
nowhere else to go: my own wisdom and that 
of all around me seemed insufficient for the 
day. 

Though this picture be in a special way of the 
graces most needed for those who hold high 
offices of rule or service, it commends itself to 
us all as an ideal for our lives, an object for 
our prayers for ourselves and others. For, St 
John tells us, all Christians are ‘made kings 
and priests,’ all need the kingly and the priestly 
graces. 

4 ‘ Be inspired,’ cried Gladstone to a gather- 
ing of young men. His biographer makes it 
the last word, the chief lesson of his life for us 
all. ‘ Be inspired with the belief that life is a 
great and noble calling ; not a mean and grovel- 
ling thing which we are to shuffle through as we 
can, but an elevated and lofty destiny ! ’ 

‘Kings and priests!’ To each of us, in the 
measure and proportion needed for our duty, is 
offered the grace which will enable us nobly to 
fulfil it, the grace of mind, of will, of spirit. 
Each of us in our measure and degree, as God 
gives us the opportunity and as we follow loyally 
the light within, may witness for Him and may 
minister for others, may make, by His grace, one 

1 Abraham Lincoln. 
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small corner of the earth a little better and 
happier for our having lived in it. 


Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire. 

Thou the anointing Spirit art, 

Who dost Thy sevenfold gifts impart. 


The Leadership of the Child 


Is. xi. 6.—‘ The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and 
the young lion and the fatling together ; and a little child 
shall lead them.’ 


1. Isaran is drawing a picture of redeemed nature. 
Under the rule of the promised Prince of David’s 
line, ‘ the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the 
calf and the young lion and the fatling together, 
and ’—as a charming finishing touch to the 
idyllic scene— a little child shall lead them.’ 
There is no reason to think that when Isaiah 
talks of bears and lions and reptiles, he means 
fierce and cruel and cunning men. When he 
talks of the beasts he means the beasts. The 
passage is a parallel to St Paul’s vision of a 
ransomed nature, in the eighth chapter of 
Romans. And Isaiah does not wish to exter- 
minate the wild animals, but to tame them. 
This is the more remarkable because, in countries 
where wild beasts abound, they are looked upon 
not as ‘ big game,’ but as dangerous enemies. 
After all, man is largely to blame for the wild- 
ness of the beasts. Darwin gives us pathetic 
instances of the trustfulness of wild animals 
toward man, until they get to know him. If 
ever man becomes sufficiently civilized to cease 
from the wanton destruction of animal life, the 
wild creatures will soon become his friends. 

qC. F. Andrews quotes from a book of 
Shoran Singha’s, More Yarns About India, the 
story of how one night in Bareri Singha saw the 
Sadhu sitting outside the house looking down 
into the deep valley, under the stars. ‘ Suddenly 
my eyes were attracted by something moving 
on his right. An animal was coming towards 
him. As it got nearer I saw that it was a 
leopard. Choked with fear, I stood motion- 
less near the window, unable even to call. Just 
then the Sadhu turned his face towards the 
animal and held out his hand. As though it 
had been a dog, the leopard lay down and 
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stretched out its head to be stroked.’ When 
asked if he had not been frightened, the Sadhu 
replied: *‘ Why should the leopard harm me ? 
I was not his enemy.’ 

Our ancestors sinned in ignorance ; they were 
taught that the world, with all that it contains, 
was made for man, and that the lower orders of 
creation have no claims whatever upon us. 
But we have no longer the excuse of saying that 
we do not know; we do know that organic life 
on this planet is all woven of one stuff, and that 
if we are children of our Heavenly Father, it 
must be true, as Christ told us, that no sparrow 
falls to the ground without His care. The new 
knowledge has revolutionized our ideas of our 
relations to the other living creatures who share 
the world with us, and it is our duty to consider 
seriously what this knowledge should mean for 
us in matters of conduct. 


A robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all Heaven in a rage. 


A horse misus’d upon the road 
Calls to Heaven for human blood. 
Each outcry of the hunted hare 
A fibre from the brain does tear. 


He who shall hurt the little wren 
Shall never be belov’d by men.? 


2. But let us turn to the verses which come 
just before the vision of redeemed nature. 
What does Isaiah say first about the branch 
that shall grow out of the roots of Jesse? ‘ The 
spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit 
of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge 
and of the fear of the Lord; and shall make him 
of quick understanding in the fear of the Lord.’ 
This splendid enumeration of the intellectual 
gifts of the Messiah—His profound wisdom, 
penetrating insight, swift and unerring judg- 
ment—leads on at once to the idyllic picture 
which we have mentioned—the wild animals 
tamed and gentle, and led by a little child. It 
is a very noble and a very striking contrast. 
The ideal Ruler of David’s line, on whom the 
Spirit of the Lord shall pour all His choicest 
intellectual gifts, shall found a kingdom of 
universal peace, gentleness, and confiding inno- 
cence. 


1 W. R. Inge, Lay Thoughts. 2 William Blake. 
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What is the great difference between the 
truly and the falsely cultivated man? The 
truly cultivated man has had the first healthy 
instincts of humanity developed and enriched 
by all his culture, but not altered in their 
character. Such primary emotions as the love 
of family, the love of country, the love of God, 
have been purified, strengthened, steadied, and 
deepened by his education. They are stronger 
in him than they were in the savage. But the 
man of false cultivation has grown ashamed of 
these primary emotions. He tries to make 
himself and others believe that he no longer 
feels them, that he has passed beyond them. 
He is a citizen of the world, and too enlightened 
to love his country. He has studied human 
nature and its weaknesses, and feels that any 
admiration or love for such a creature as man 
has become a folly impossible to him. He has 
observed that man’s gratitude is only a lively 
sense of favours to come, and so feels no inclina- 
tion to labour for his fellowmen. Even the 
sweet sanctities of family life are invaded and 
poisoned by the same shallow cynicism. Wher- 
ever this spirit exists—and there is much of it 
among men and women of the world—it is a 
blight. And it is all radically wrong. There is 
no true cultivation of the intellect that does not 
quicken the simplest and healthiest instincts 
and impulses of human life; so that of the 
wisest and greatest among men it may still be 
said, a little child shall lead them. 


3. In the Revelations of Julian of Norwich, the 
wise and saintly authoress says, “To me was 
shown no higher stature than childhood.’ Not, 
of course, that we should remain children in 
understanding; not that, when we have 
become men, we should refuse to put away 
childish things; but that there should remain 
much of the child-character in us to the end. 
Christianity was founded by a young man; it 
is a religion for the young, and for those who 
remain young in heart, though their hair is 
grey. Are not faith and hope and love, the 
three Christian virtues, essentially the temper 
of the child—the boy and girl? And are they 
not precisely the qualities which the cynical 
man of the world prides himself on having 
outgrown? Is it not a common experience— 
so common that we almost expect it—that 
middle age brings disillusionment, loss of faith 
in human nature, loss of hope for a better future, 
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loss of the charity that thinketh no evil, that 
hopeth all things and believeth all things? So 
common is it, that many young people affect a 
cynicism which they do not feel. They really 
do right things because they are right, because 
they do not dare and do not want to disobey 
the simple law of righteousness; but they are 
so afraid of appearing unsophisticated or hypo- 
critical that they dress up their conscience in 
the robe of enlightened selfishness. Dread of 
hypocrisy is a good thing; but we often fall 
into a sort of topsy-turvy hypocrisy, mis- 
representing ourselves out of fear of being taken 
for hypocrites. It is a fault characteristic of a 
highly artificial and not altogether healthy 
society. 

{| ‘ Honesty is right,’ says the child, and the 
childlike community. ‘Honesty is the best 
policy,’ says experience, trying with laborious 
ingenuity to disguise its conscience in the robes 
of selfishness. How often we have done right 
things because we knew they were right, because 
we did not dare and did not want to disobey 
that simple, bare authority of righteousness ; 
and then we have made up for our own souls 
and for the ears of other men other ingenious 
reasons for doing them that did not sound so 
fresh and simple and unsophisticated as that 
bare reason of morality. So it has come to 
this: that a man who, in a mixed company of 
practical men, debating what is profitable and 
what will pay, says quietly, ‘We must do this, 
whether it pays or not, for it is right,’ makes 
a stir run through the company as if a breath 
out of the fresh open heaven blew in through 
the suddenly opened window of a close and 
overheated room. 


4. There is something very charming and 
inspiring in the faith, hope, and charity which 
have survived prolonged contact with the 
world, and experience of its ways. The religion 
of the devout recluse is good, but the religion 
of the good man of the world is better. One 
meets sometimes a middle-aged or elderly man 
of this type, who, while quite able to take care 
of himself and his affairs, nevertheless instinc- 
tively sees the best in everything and everybody, 
believes and likes and trusts more freely than 
people with less experience are ready to do, and 
generally receives from others the same measure 
that he metes out to them. In such characters 


1 Phillips Brooks, Seeking Life, 23. 
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as this we see the true Christian temper, the 
spirit which our Lord Jesus Christ wished to 
make universal in the world. A sunny, genial 
spirit it is, unsoured by suspicion, unburdened 
by care; a spirit which has found a natural 
wealth in contentment, instead of an artificial 
poverty in luxurious requirements; a spirit 
which is not ashamed to enjoy heartily, to 
reverence humbly, to admire unreservedly, to 
love and trust with a whole heart. In a word, 
it is the spirit of a little child, which has retained 
its bloom and grace and fragrance long after 
the cool morning hours have changed into the 
glare and dust and heat of midday. 

4 Coleridge says every man should include 
all his former selves in his present, as a tree has 
its former years’ growths inside its last; so 
Dr Chalmers bore along with him his childhood, 
his youth, his early and full manhood into his 
mature old age. This gave himself, we doubt 
not, infinite delight—multiplied his joys, streng- 
thened and sweetened his whole nature, and 
kept his heart young and tender—it enabled 
him to sympathize, to have a fellow-feeling with 
all, of whatever age. Those who best knew 
him, who were most habitually with him, know 
how beautifully this point of his character 
shone out in daily, hourly life.t 

4] When Sir Thomas More resigned the Lord 
Chancellorship, his daughter wrote: ° He looks 
younger every day; and yet not with the same 
kind of youth he had before his back was bowed 
under the Chancellorship. ’Tis a more com- 
posed, chastised sort of rejuvenescence ; rather 
the soft warmth of autumn, which sometimes 
seems like May, than May itself: the enkindling, 
within this mortal tabernacle, of a heavenly 
Light that never grows dim, because it is 
immortal, and burns the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever; a youthfulness of soul and mind 
characterized by growth ; something with which 
this world and its fleeting fancies has nothing to 
do; something that a King can neither impart 
nor take away.’ 


In celebrating the birth of Christ at Bethlehem 
we are doing homage to the child-nature, which 
the Son of God took upon Him, not because it 
was a necessary preliminary to His adult 
ministry, but because it was right and seemly 
that the Son of God should appear on earth as 
a little child. Jesus Christ ‘ draws us with the 


1 John Brown, Horae Subsecivae, ii. 131. 
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cords of a man’; yes, and even more tenderly, 
with the sweet pleading voice of a little child. 
He preaches to us from * His lowly cradle, with 
the oxen standing by.’ Let us kneel round that 
cradle, and ask Him that, though we too may 
have to tread the path that leads to the Cross, 
we may never lose the heart of a little child. 


The Hope of the World 


Is. xi. 6.—‘ A little child shall lead them.’ 


1. TueE hope of the world lies in the child. That 
is a truism to-day, but it is nevertheless true ! 
We have been a long time in learning the lesson. 
A little over a century ago, the first Factory 
Act was passed, largely under the agency of 
Robert Owen, whose name should be taught to 
children that they may love it. It was the 
beginning of what has come to be known as 
paternal legislation. This Act sought to protect 
little children of nine years from working in the 
factories, or to limit the normal working day of 
such children to twelve hours. It is much less 
than that time since Charles Lamb wrote his 
famous essay in the praise of chimney-sweeps, 
the little boys who clambered up between the 
fireplace and the roof and were sometimes 
suffocated by the heat of the narrow passages 
through which they had to crawl. He wrote 
about them without surprise and almost without 
disapproval. We have taken long to learn that 
the hope of the world is in the child! Though 
we agree with that to-day, we have not yet 
fully understood the meaning of all it implies. 
Not simply the educated child, however neces- 
sary that may be; but the healthy child, the 
child that is encouraged to goodness, not 
hurried into sin, by its surroundings. It is 
because we are learning this in recent days that 
we have made Christmas so essentially a 
children’s festival. For this reason we send 
our gifts to such institutions as the Children’s 
Home, where a real chance is given to little 
ones who never had a chance. Bit by bit our 
current legislation is centring round the child. 
Think of the Babies’ Welcomes, the Children’s 
Courts, the Schools for Mothers, the Playing 
Centres. The child is in our political midst as 
never before. Our legislators have come to see 
that it is as we strive to make the world a safe 
place for the child that it becomes safe for 
democracy and for all. 
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It is to youth that we have to look for our 
reforms; for the new intellectual and emotional 
waves that swing forward to carry the tide of 
our life a little higher yet. We are always 
expectantly awaiting the new poet and the new 
prophet, and it is among the young that we 
must seek for them. Each generation does its 
task, and then looks to its successors to carry 
on along some new line of advance, ‘ lest one 
good custom should corrupt the world.’ And 
old age is graceless enough if it has not this 
hope and trust in youth. As George Meredith 
wittily declares: ‘ It is a point in the education 
of parents that they should learn to apprehend 
humbly the compliment of being out-witted by 
their own offspring.’ It is, however, not the 
mere fact of the younger generation so frequently 
having better educational advantages than their 
elders, as decade by decade the institutions of 
social life improve, that one’s refiection dwells 
on; but rather the fresh vision which youth, 
just because it is youth, brings to bear upon 
life—its clear intuitions and its uncompromis- 
ing ardour. It spurs forward a tired world, 
and brings a keen blade among our blunted 
weapons. ‘In holy array, like dew from the 
womb of the morning, thou hast the bands of 
thy youthful warriors.’ So sang the psalmist 
as he contemplated the flower of Israel’s youth 
lying armed in their glittering equipment on 
the hill-sides when the sun rose to call them 
into battle. And so, in effect, we all look 
toward the great array of young folk who fill 
our roadways of a morning on their way to 
school, carrying their country’s hope in their 
satchels. They are the chief source of our 
inspiritment, the fertile field for the growth of 
new enterprises and higher ambitions. In the 
world’s childhood les our perennial reinforce- 
ment in the unending war against wrong.1 


A child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-looking 
thoughts.” 


2. The hope of the world is in the Christ-child. 
It is an interesting line of thought to sum up 
the various causes for hope which have trans- 
figured the world since Jesus came, and to ask 
how they would have been affected if He had 


1 Lewis Johnson, The Legends of Israel, 208. 
2 Wordsworth. 
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come in any other way. Supposing the angel 
chorus had not sung their message of peace 
and goodwill, but with trumpet music had 
declared the sway of omnipotent force. Would 
those hopes have come to us which slowly, 
and painfully perhaps, are yet remodelling the 
whole of earth’s history, and making life fair 
and more meaningful as they are more fully 
believed and embraced? If God had visited the 
earth in the person of a perfectly developed 
intelligence, needing no stages of human 
progress, bearing His message couched in the 
phraseology of heaven, would that message 
have been understood of mortal men? This is 
something more than quaint speculation. When 
we consider such alternatives we see how all 
our hopes in Christ are due to the fact that He 
came as He did, as a child. Even those who 
reject the majestic stories of the angel-choir, 
the wise men’s gifts and the Virgin birth have 
to reckon with the Christ-child, and to know 
that just by being a baby Jesus has placed 
the ideal of world peace within our ken, has 
lifted and enthroned womanhood, has given the 
charter of freedom and joy to children. All 
these date from the cradle of Bethlehem. That 
little child has led us into the hope wherein we 
stand. 


3. The hope of the world is in the childlike. 
It was one of Christ’s most daring and beautiful 
statements that the citizen of His Kingdom 
must have the heart of a little child. With 
advancing years he must indeed put away 
childish things, but for all that, he must retain 
his childlikeness. He need not be learned, 
great, or gifted, though God be thanked if these 
privileges be his, but he must be childlike. Our 
Lord stood firm upon this as the prime condition 
of discipleship. What, then, are some of the 
qualities in the child’s nature that we should 
emulate as Christians ? 

(1) One characteristic which everyone notices 
in children is their trustfulness. Once we grow 
up and launch away in life on our own account, 
there is a temptation to take nothing for granted, 
and however we fight against it the growing 
impulse is to take people’s measure very 
cautiously before giving ourselves away. That 
kind of thing hardly troubles a child. His 
nature seldom runs to suspicion. He is ready 
to accept his company at their own estimate— 
at their face-value in a very literal sense; he 
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credits their good wishes and assumes their 
kindness to be genuinely meant. There are 
not a few good people in the world to-day who 
are good because once a child put faith in them, 
and they simply had to play up to his faith. 

In religion we can make no headway without 
trustfulness—here is a principle Jesus never 
wearies of announcing. Some of His reasons 
we can see. For one thing, religion always 
comes through faith in good men and women— 
not sometimes, but always. General Booth, of 
the Salvation Army, once said that in his opinion 
‘the first vital step in saving outcasts consists 
in making them feel that some decent human 
being cares enough for them to take an interest 
in the question whether they rise or sink.’ Their 
faith in man has got to be quickened ; faith in 
God flowers out of that. It is the same with 
everybody. If we are ever to know God, it 
will first be through perceiving the reality of 
goodness in lives that touch our own; and as 
we retrace the past in memory we shall probably 
all confess that whatever real progress we have 
made or longed for in personal manhood, faith 
and courage has come through the confidence 
won from us by those who lived out genuine 
religion before our eyes. We could never have 
taken even the first steps of deliberate faith in 
God unless we had believed in those people— 
believed in them loyally, serenely, unquestion- 
ingly, as a child believes. Trust in the Father, 
let us not forget, is in vital ways the same 
faculty of mind as trust in friends; it is only 
its object that is different. And we live in the 
Kingdom just in so far as we trust God in the 
old unconcerned way of children—trust in His 
existence, in His sacrifice for us at Calvary, in 
His forgiveness of sins, in His purpose to see 
us through, in His bestowal of the life ever- 
lasting. 

(2) Another characteristic which we find in 
children is their contentment. Even in very 
comfortless homes little children are for the 
most part contented. They are easily put out, 
it is true. But their passions go as easily as 
they come, and leave no tinge of bitterness 
behind. How different it is with ourselves! 
How easily we become dissatisfied and inclined 
to murmur! How slowly we recover our 
brightness and even temper. And too often, 
long after the ruffles have at last disappeared 
from the surface, there is an underswell of 

1H. R. Mackintosh, The Highway of God, 101. 
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ill-feeling against those who have crossed our 
wishes. This is a more serious fault than we 
are apt to think. Is it not a mockery to say 
“Thy will be done,’ while we put no check upon 
our murmurings and discontent? Is it not 
worse than mockery to say, ‘ Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us,’ when our hearts are full of revengeful 
thoughts against those who, we think, have 
injured us? ‘It is in vain for you to expect, 
it is impudent for you to ask of God, forgiveness 
on your own behalf if you refuse to exercise this 
forgiving temper with respect to others.’ + 

In readiness to forgive and forget, in cheerful- 
ness and contentment, let us try to turn again 
and ‘ become as little children.’ 

(3) Another feature of the young mind is its 
receptiveness, its readiness to listen and to learn. 
Wonder and surprise are always opening the 
doors of the child’s mind to receive fresh mental 
visitors. The child, too, is generally prepared 
to revise his opinions, however decided they be, 
in the light of fresh knowledge. Would that it 
were so with all of us. John Stuart Mill once 
remarked, ‘ The fatal tendency of mankind to 
leave off thinking about a thing, when to them 
it is no longer doubtful, is the cause of half 
their errors.’ We must continually allow a 
fresh stream of thought to play about our most 
cherished opinions and beliefs if we desire that 
they should grow up strong and healthy. When 
a photographer is developing a plate, he keeps 
the liquid in constant motion over its surface 
and so gradually evolves its hidden beauty into 
clearer outline. And so, too, each of us must 
keep a constant stream of vigorous thought and 
criticism playing upon the surface of our most 
cherished convictions if we would have their 
latent beauty revealed. 

{| Huxley well expressed the importance of 
teachableness in a letter quoted in Charles 
Kingsley’s life: ‘Science seems to me to teach 
in the highest and strongest manner the great 
truth which is embodied in the Christian con- 
ception of entire surrender to the will of God. 
Sit down before the fact as a little child, be 
prepared to give up every preconceived notion, 
follow humbly wherever and to whatever end 
nature leads, or you shall learn nothing. . . . I 
have only begun to learn content and peace of 
mind since I have resolved at all risks to do this.’ 

(4) But one of the things that most appealed 
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to Jesus about the child was its humility. Jesus 
must have been glad He was born a baby; He 
loved children so much and understood them 
so well. Alice in Wonderland wished to enter 
a room, but was too big to get through the door, 
so she had to eat a piece of mushroom until she 
got small enough to pass through it. Dr John 
Brown in his essay on Tintock Tap tells of the 
mist behind which is hidden the chest which 
holds the cup with its drop of Truth. We have 
to stoop to pass beneath the mist, ‘ as indeed,’ 
he says, ‘ all the best kingdoms are entered.’ 

It is in the Christ-child we have the hope of 
a new order of society. As we copy in life the 
childlike qualities He showed and taught, we 
are led into a full understanding of life’s values, 
and into the life which is life indeed. 

4, An old Scottish shepherd tells how one day 
he had difficulty in persuading his sheep to cross 
over a brook. They were afraid of the water. 
In his dilemma, he took up a lamb and waded 
across. At once the mother followed bleating, 
and in a moment all, with that flock-instinct so 
strong in sheep, had passed over. If the figure 
is not too daring, we may say that God—the 
Shepherd Lord of whom the psalmist sang— 
carried His only begotten Son—the Lamb of God 
—over the difficult places of life and death, as 
a little one; so that we, foolish and wayward 
and sinful though we may be, might follow to 
the green pastures and the still waters and the 
haven of rest beyond the valley of deep, dark 
shadows. 


The Slowness of God 


Is. xi. 9.—‘ The earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.’ 


1. One of the facts of life which is most hard 
for men to realize is the slowness of God. It is 
a commonplace that human life is brief. In it 
events succeed one another with bewildering 
speed. We are conscious that we ourselves 
change quickly. In infancy and youth rapid 
physical and mental developments which the 
child does not notice are anxiously watched 
with daily care by parents and friends. When 
we have arrived at maturity our ideas, opinions, 
ambitions are insensibly but quickly modified ; 
and many a man feels that he has hardly 
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begun to understand his relation to the world 
in which he is placed before old age tells him 
that life’s brief span is nearly ended. 

As the years fly by, history is being made ; 
the seasons pass with inexorable rapidity ; 
seed-time and harvest, harvest and seed-time 
measure the speed of the passage of the 
months. From it all comes the illusion that 
spiritual developments, moral reformations in- 
fluencing masses of men, can be quickly made. 
From the illusion comes inevitable disappoint- 
ment when reflection shows us that we have 
been mistaken and we see the Utopia of our 
too-expectant dreams come crashing to the 
eround. For God works slowly. Rapid though 
the routine of the machinery of His universe 
may be, all changes that show the progressive 
purpose of His will are almost inconceivably 
gradual. We attempt to make the length of 
our own lives the unit by which we may measure 
the time which God takes to work out His 
plans : we count in decades instead of thousands 
of years. The consequence is that in moments 
of reaction we say that there is no progress 
possible; that mankind has no more certain 
knowledge of God than in days long passed 
away. Yet such a view of human destiny is 
false. We forget the universal law that that 
which is built hastily has but a brief duration. 
Rome, most enduring of cities, was proverbially 
not built in a day, yet we are disappointed that 
the City of God cannot be erected in a few score 
generations. In this matter, as in so many 
others, there is a fundamental antithesis between 
the world of the flesh and that of the spirit. 


2. ‘ In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.’ This is true, and He whose 
insight first revealed the truth to men won 
thereby a place among the immortal teachers 
of mankind. But not in six days did God 
accomplish His purpose. It is a wonderful 
story: this history of the evolution of man 
upon the earth. Through it all we see God 
slowly, almost infinitely slowly, working out 
His purpose. If we view the great drama of 
man’s creation as a single whole, we can have 
no doubts as to the existence of some Divine 
plan of which it is the expression. From the 
lower to the higher is the universal law. From 
the unicellular organism, so primitive that men 
of science can draw no clear line to separate 
living from non-living matter, to developed 
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vegetable life; then on to animals feeding on 
the vegetation around them; then to primitive 
man with his rudimentary mental powers and 
moral instincts ; and finally to civilized man as 
we know him stretching out to spiritual realms 
as yet unrealized, the slow progress is ever from 
the simple to the complex, from inert matter 
through life, mind, and spirit to God. Slow 
though the process be, its nature and direction 
are obvious to all who have eyes to see. In the 
world in which we live there is progress, definite 
and unmistakable. The scientific discoveries of 
the nineteenth century, which disturbed so 
many devout souls, should give us who can 
survey those mental triumphs without discard- 
ing what we have been taught to believe, the 
certainty of a glorious hope, the sure knowledge 
that mankind is climbing ever upward and 
onward. 

And herein lies the great lesson to be deduced 
from such a survey of the history of the world. 
We ourselves are links in the chain of human 
destiny that God is forging. To each one of us 
is given the opportunity of making some 
contribution to the development of the Divine 
plan. In so far as we struggle to a higher moral 
life and to a purer knowledge of God, we are 
assisting the Divine process, furthering the 
attainment of that ideal of perfected humanity 
which our Lord described as the Kingdom of 
Heaven upon earth. 

4] A battle is constantly going on, in which 
the humblest human creature is not incapable 
of taking some part, between the powers of 
good and those of evil, and in which every, 
even the smallest, help to the right side has its 
value in promoting the very slow and often 
almost insensible progress by which good is 
gradually gaining ground from evil, yet gaining 
it so visibly at considerable intervals as to 
promise the very distant, but not uncertain, 
final victory of good. To do something during 
life, on even the humblest scale, if nothing more 
is within reach, towards bringing this con- 
summation ever so little nearer, is the most 
animating and invigorating thought which can 
inspire a human creature.t 

God, working through His saints, aiding His 
followers, inspiring His prophets, is slowly 
leading the human race upwards. Grievous 
though our regressions may be, terrible though 
the catastrophes caused by human wickedness 

1 J.S. Mill, Three Essays on Religion. 
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are, there is to be seen a definite though slow 
progress on earth away from spiritual ignorance 
and moral degradation towards the divine 
virtues of purity, justice, and love. Mankind 
is like a speck of mud on the rim of the wheel of 
the chariot of God. As the wheel goes slowly 
round the speck goes up and down, down and 


up, but ever its progress is forward: and in the | 


process of time, indirect though its path may 
have been, it will reach the Divine goal. 


3. God works slowly. For 2000 years the 
Jewish race was disciplined before our Lord 
appeared. A succession of prophets, among 
whom were some of the greatest religious 
teachers the world has ever seen, slowly showed 
the Jewish people how in them all the nations 
of the world should be blessed. There is a 
wonderful unity in the records of the Old 
Testament if they be viewed as a whole, a 
marvellous progress towards the conception of 
a Messiah who should be no national hero, no 
semi-divine warrior, but the supreme religious 
teacher, suffering to save mankind. Many were 
the false trails which the Jews pursued. Their 
primitive theocracy was hardly distinct from 
monarchy hampered by devotion to a common 
tribal God. Their monarchy seemed often to 
be degrading the national worship to the poly- 
theism of neighbouring kingdoms. The captivity 
was apparently a final blow to the very exist- 
ence of the nation, and of the Hope within its 
womb. Even when national life began once 
more, the elaborate ritual of the centralized 
Temple worship seemed a dead-weight strangling 
free spiritual progress. Yet, though the path 
of progress was devious, the Jewish people 
ultimately reached a stage when the long- 
expected Messiah could come; and the final 
dispersion of the nation carried the faith of 
Christ over the whole ancient world. Since 
then the Christian revelation of God, the 
Christian scheme of moral values, has been 
slowly permeating the world. Sometimes pro- 
gress has appeared to be rapid, as when the 
Church allied itself with the Empire; yet it 
thereby contradicted the Divine plan and lost 
what the world failed to gain. More often 
progress has been so slow as to be imperceptible. 
Often to contemporary observers it must have 
seemed, as to many it seems now, that Christi- 
anity was fighting a losing battle. But as we 
survey the ages, balance loss and gain, ignore 
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worldly prestige and wealth and power, fix 
attention on purity, humility, and Christian 
love, we cease to be dismayed. God is slowly 
working out His purpose in men through Christ. 
The central shrine of Christendom is no magni- 
ficent edifice, built of chiselled stone with 
material domes and pinnacles pointing to the 
sky, no wonder from the architect’s brain and 
the mason’s hand: but a Temple made without 
hands. It is built in the hearts of men, adorned 
in the beauty of countless lives—some great 
and glorious, many humble and obscure. Its 
buttress is the quiet, confident faith that stands 
bravely against the blasts of suffermg and 
temptation. Its windows are lit by a Divine 
radiance that comes from another world. And 
on its altar men and women offer up themselves 
as servants of Him who died that they might 
have eternal life. 

Man’s homage to Christ it is hard to see. 
Mists eddy through the shrine, and we can only 
perceive a few corners where beautiful lives 
dedicated to Him give hints of the beauty and 
majesty of the splendid whole. The Temple is 
never completed. Each Christian saint who 
passes to the other world leaves Christ’s Church 
on earth the poorer for his loss, the richer for 
his example. Each boy and girl, growimg to 
manhood and womanhood, in grace, wisdom and 
understanding, adds to the glory of the sacred 
edifice. The process of loss and gain is never 
ended. None with mortal eyes can measure 
the one or the other. But slowly the building 
grows ; slowly through men God is working out 
His plan: slowly humanity is led to see ‘new 
depths of the Divine.’ 


How long will it be before ‘ the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea?’ We know not. Our men of 
science tell us that in all probability for some 
millions of years—a period short compared with 
the past duration of life upon the earth—it will 
be possible for man to live upon this slowly 
cooling globe. Then will the end come; and 
the human race, with its sins and struggles, its 
hard-won knowledge of God, will have passed 
away. Before that time the Divine purpose 
will have been accomplished. We ourselves, 
insignificant links in the great chain of destiny, 
are yet precious objects of the care of Him who 
knows when one sparrow falls to the ground. 
And it is ours to strive here on earth to do Him 
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service, waiting patiently and trustfully as He 
slowly works out His plans. 


Lord! who Thy thousand years dost wait 
To work the thousandth part 

Of Thy vast plan, for us create 
With zeal a patient heart.1 


The Wells of Salvation 


Is. xii. 3.—‘ Therefore with joy shall ye draw water out 

of the wells of salvation.’ 
1. THERE are two events separated from each 
other by more than fifteen hundred years which 
have a bearing upon this prophecy: the one 
supplied the occasion for its utterance, the 
other claimed to be its interpretation and its 
fulfilment. 

(1) The first of these is that scene familiar to 
us all, where the Israelites in the wilderness 
murmured for want of water, and the law-giver, 
being at his wits’ end what to do with his 
troublesome charges, took his anxieties to God, 
and got for an answer the command to take 
with him the elders of Israel and his miracle- 
working rod, and to go to the rock, ‘ and the 
Lord shall stand upon the rock before thee and 
them, and the water shall flow forth.’ It was 
not the rock, or the rod, or Moses, but the 
presence of God that brought the refreshing 
water. 

Many a psalm and prophecy refer to this old 
story, and clearly the writer has it in his mind 
here, for the whole context is full of allusions 
to the history of the Exodus, as a symbol of 
the better deliverance from a worse bondage 
which the ‘ Root of Jesse’ was to effect. Now, 
that interpretation, or rather that application, 
of the words of the text was very familiar to 
the Jews long before the New Testament was 
thought about. For, in course of time, a 
number of ceremonies came to be added to a 
feast established by Moses himself—the Feast 
of Tabernacles. Among these there was this 
very memorable one: that on each day of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, at a given point in the 
ceremonial, the priests went from the Temple, 
winding down the rocky path on the temple 
mountain, to the Pool of Siloam in the valley 
below, and there in their golden vases they drew 
the cool sparkling water, which they bore up, 
and amid the blare of trumpets and the clash 
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of cymbals poured it on the altar, whilst the 
people chanted the words, ‘ With joy shall ye 
draw water out of the wells of salvation.’ 

(2) So much for the occasion of the prophecy ; 
now for its meaning and fulfilment. Nearly 
eight hundred years have passed. Again the 
festival has come round. For seven days the 
glad ceremonial has been performed; and on 
the last great day of the feast, just as the words 
of the ancient chant were dying on the ears, 
there was a little stir among the crowd, which 
parted to make way for Him, and a youngish 
man, rustic in appearance, stepped forward, 
and there, before all the gathered multitudes 
and the priests standing with their empty urns, 
symbol of the impotence of their system, ‘ on 
the last day, that great day of the feast,’ Jesus 
stood and cried, ‘ If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink.’ 


2. What are we to understand by ‘ the wells 
of salvation?’ No doubt ‘salvation’ in the 
Old Testament often means no more than 
outward deliverance from material peril. But 
there is surely a perceptible deepening of the 
meaning of the word in the mouth of this pro- 
phet, to whom was granted a nearer approxima- 
tion of the light of the gospel than had previously 
been given. We shall not strain his meaning 
here if we take salvation almost in the fully 
developed New Testament sense, as including, 
negatively, the deliverance from all evil, and, 
positively, the endowment with all good, good 
both of holiness and of happiness, which God 
can bestow or man receive. Then, if so, God 
Himself is, in the deepest truth, the Well of 
Salvation. We must remember that the figure 
of the text does not point to a well so much as 
to a spring. It is a source, not a reservoir. So 
we have only to recall the deep and wonderful 
words of the Psalmist: ‘ With thee is the 
fountain of life,’ and others not less profound, 
of the prophet: ‘They have forsaken me, the 
fountain of living waters,’ in order to be led up 
to the essential meaning of the text. All the 
springs from which salvation flows to the thirsty 
lips of men are in God Himself. 

But, God being the true source of salvation, 
let us notice that Jesus Christ plainly and decis- 
ively puts Himself in the place that belongs 
to God. Here is the peasant of Galilee, the 
carpenter of Nazareth, standing up in the 
Temple, surrounded by the scholars of His day, 
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gazed upon by the spiritual aristocracy, admired 
by the common people, and looking into the 
hearts of every class, and reading their inmost 
secrets, and interpreting their manifold cravings 
and desires He calmly and confidently says to 
each and all, ‘ If any man thirst, let him come 
unto Me!’ It is not a sectional ministry He 
offers: His claim is universal. He offers 
satisfaction to any man for every need! This 
is not a medicinal spring suited only to separate 
ailments; it is a spring for ‘all the ills that 
flesh is heir to.’ If any man thirst for life, let 
him come unto Me! When the currents of life 
run low, and there is no power, no song, let him 
come unto Me! If any man thirst for truth, 
let him come unto Me! If any man thirst for 
love, let him come unto Me! If any man thirst 
for purity, for clean, sweet, wholesome vitality, 
let him come unto Me! 

4] Dr Stanley Jones tells us how the early 
years of strain in India brought about a severe, 
nervous breakdown. ‘I saw,’ he writes, ‘ that 
unless I got help from somewhere I would have 
to give up my missionary career, go back to 
America and go to work on a farm to try to 
regain my health. It was one of my darkest 
hours. At that time I was in a meeting at 
Lucknow. While in prayer, not particularly 
thinking about myself, a Voice seemed to say, 
** Are you yourself ready for this work to which 
I have called you?”’ Ireplied: ‘‘ No, Lord, 
Iam done for. I have reached the end of my 
rope.” The Voice replied, “If you will turn that 
over to me and not worry about it, I will take 
care of it.” I quickly answered, “ Lord, I close 
the bargain right here.” A great peace settled 
into my heart and pervaded me. I knew it was 
done! Life—abundant Life—had taken posses- 
sion of me. I was so lifted up that I scarcely 
touched the road as I quietly walked home that 
night. Every inch was holy ground. For days 
after that I hardly knew I had a body. I went 
through the days, working all day and far into 
the night, and came down to bedtime wondering 
why in the world I should ever go to bed at all, 
for there was not the slightest trace of tiredness 
of any kind. I seemed possessed by Life and 
Peace and Rest—by Christ Himself. Christ to 
me had become Lzfe.’ 


3. How are we to draw water from the wells 
of salvation? Christ has taught us what 
‘drawing’ is. To the Samaritan woman He 
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said, ‘ Thou wouldest have asked of him, and he 
would have given thee living water.’ So, then, 
drawing isasking. To the crowds in the Temple 
courts He said, ‘ Let him come unto Me and 
drink.’ So, then, drawing is coming. To the 
listeners by the Sea of Galilee He said, * He that 
cometh to Me shall never hunger; and he that 
believeth on Me shall never thirst.’ So coming, 
asking, drawing, are all explained by believing. 
To trust Christ is to come to Him. 

Our faith fastens on a definite historical act. 
The faith which draws from the fountain of 
salvation is not a vague faith in generalities 
about God’s goodness and the like; it grasps 
God as revealed and becoming our salvation in 
the person and work of Jesus Christ. Nor is it 
a vague faith which has regard to Christ in His 
lovely character and perfect purity only ; it is 
one which lays hold on that great miracle of 
love perfected on the Cross. In that wonderful 
discourse in which Christ proclaims Himself the 
Bread of Life, it is instructive to note that He 
advances from the more general statement, 
that life comes from eating of that bread which 
is Himself, to the more special and defined 
one, ‘ Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood hath eternal life.” Not merely Christ, 
but Christ crucified, is the good of our souls, the 
water of life. 


4, The text says, ‘with joy shall ye draw 
water out of the wells of salvation.’ True 
religion is a joyful thing. There is the gladness 
of forgiven sin and a quieted conscience. There 
is companionship with Christ, which makes ‘ our 
hearts burn within us.’ There is the joy of 
doing His will, and there is a great hope for 
the future. ‘In that hope of the glory of God we 
can rejoice.’ We are independent of externals, 
possessing that which no change can affect and 
of which nothing can deprive us. 

4] It is told in the life of Tennyson that once, 
when lodging on the coast of Norfolk, his land- 
lady came into the room in the morning with a 
peculiarly happy face. She had been so gloomy 
and even sullen before that the young poet was 
constrained to ask her if she had got ‘ good news 
that morning.’ ‘ Yes,’ she replied, ‘ last night 
I got the best of all news.’ ‘ And whatis that?’ 
‘That my sins have been all forgiven.’ ‘ But,’ 
said the poet banteringly, ‘there is nothing 
surely very new in that.’ ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ but 
it’s new to me, and it makes all things new.’ 
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The True Wealth of a Nation 


Is. xiii. 12.—‘ I will make a man more precious than fine 
gold; even a man than the golden wedge of Ophir.’ 


Iv the Old Testament Babylon more than any 
other city stood for the personification of 
the forces of the world against God. In the 
Captivity the Jews felt the weight of Babylon’s 
cruelty, so that in the prophetic literature of 
the Exile Babylon became the type of oppres- 
sion, and of the insolence of material force. So 
deep had the experience of Babylon’s cruel 
might entered into the heart of Israel that we 
find the word used in Revelation to describe the 
imperial power of Rome as it menaced the early 
feeble Christian faith. 

The prophet pronounces doom upon the 
bloated empire, which seemed to stand so secure. 
He notes the evidences of weakness and the 
signs of decay, in spite of the apparent pros- 
perity. Babylon trusted to her immense wealth, 
by which she could bribe enemies and buy 
mercenaries and generally provide what is called 
the sinews of war. In discussing this point in 
his Essay on the Greatness of Kingdoms Bacon, 
with his keen judgment, says, ‘ Neither is money 
the sinews of war (as it is trivially said), where 
the sinews of men’s arms, in base and 
effeminate people, are failing. What can 
Babylon do in a case like this, ‘ Behold I will 
stir up the Medes against them, which shall not 
regard silver; and as for gold they shall not 
delight in it?’ These hordes from the moun- 
tains were not to be bribed or bought over, any 
more than the Goths when they overran the 
Roman Empire. The true wealth of a nation 
is not to be gauged always by the state of the 
exchequer. To Babylon would come a time 
when there would be more money than men. It 
is a picture of absolute ruin, when the great city 
would be depopulated. ‘I will make a man 
more precious (more rare) than fine gold; even 
a man than pure gold of Ophir.’ 


1. Our Christian civilization has no place in 
it for some of the wrongs of men and women 
common in the pagan world. There is a public 
conscience which would prevent the hideous 
evils of ancient Babylon or Rome. Our govern- 
ment and our commerce have been christianized 
to a very large extent. But the Babylonian 


spirit has not left the world; and every great 
civilization is menaced by the temptation of 
forgetfulness of God, cruelty of sheer force, 
insolence of pride, empty trust of wealth. Our 
foes are the old foes with a new face. Not once 
or twice have the resources of civilization proved 
helpless when the morale of a people has 
crumbled down. Not once or twice in history 
has it been seen that the last line of defence 
has been not material but moral. Not once or 
twice has the world witnessed the strongest 
nations rotting to their doom when the moral 
laws of life were disregarded, such as the purity 
of the family and the purity of justice, when 
wealth accumulated, and self-indulgence became 
the ideal. It is the lesson of history, so plain 
that a wayfaring man though a fool should 
hardly err. 

4; A man in the old Babylon, a man in every 
later Babylon, was not accounted more precious 
than the golden wedge of Ophir. It was the 
principle of the society that he should be 
accounted less precious; for the sake of the 
outward splendour and glory the human being 
was sacrificed ; the person was given up for the 
thing. Here is the one adequate, satisfactory 
exposition of the cause of the fall of empires.? 

«| Knowing the pride Englishmen have always 
taken in their sea-girt isle, and the dependence 
they put on the fact that their country is 
bounded on every side by the vasty deep, 
Oliver Cromwell once stood up in the House of 
Commons, and pointing his finger at the members 
said: ‘ You trust to your ditch which guards 
your coasts. I tell you that if you break God’s 
laws it is not your ditch that will save you.’ ” 

Yet we think that if we only develop our 
material resources further, and make still 
further discoveries in applying natural forces, 
we can rampart ourselves against destiny. This 
pitifully common mistake could not escape an 
observer and thinker like Bacon. He says, 
‘There is not anything amongst civil affairs 
more subject to error than the right valuation 
and true judgment concerning the power and 
forces of a State... . Walled towns, stored 
arsenals and armouries, goodly races of horses, 
chariots of war, elephants, ordinance, artillery, 
and the like: all this is but a sheep in a lion’s 
skin, except the breed and disposition of the 
people be stout and warlike. Nay, number 


1 ¥. D. Maurice, Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. 
2 R. J. A. Johnson. 
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itself in armies importeth not much, where the 
people is of weak courage; for as Virgil saith, 
“Tt never troubles a wolf, how many the sheep 
be.”’’ It is not the money that counts but the 
men, not the armouries but the breed and 
disposition of the people. And that ultimately 
depends on moral and religious qualities. In 
the last resort a country falls back upon the 
soundness of heart and cleanness of blood of its 
sons and daughters, upon fortitude and courage 
and faith and sacrifice and love. 

4] As Dr Sloan, Provost of St Andrews, and 
Sir Douglas Haig waited together to receive the 
freedom of St Andrews, Sir Douglas said: * We 
have won in this great war, not because of the 
greatness of our numbers, the strength of our 
finances, the brilliance of our leadership, but 
because of the character of our soldiers. The 
reason for this character is that the Church has 
built it into the people during generations of 
education and influence.’ ? 


2. We are thus led by a natural transition 
from the first meaning of the text, which speaks 
of the judgment of Babylon, which shall be so 
depopulated that men because of their fewness 
will be more precious than gold—we are led to 
this principle which is at the bottom of the 
judgment, that in the true estimate of a people, 
the type and breed and character of the man- 
hood are of more importance than the material 
resources. The true wealth of a nation is a 
moral value. 

4] Sir Walter Scott tells the story of a Highland 
chieftain on a visit to England who was taunted 
on the poverty of his country at the table of his 
host, the occasion being when the large silver 
candlesticks were lighted. In a burst of mis- 
guided patriotism he declared that he had more 
and better candlesticks in his own castle at 
home than were ever lighted in a hall in England. 
A wager was offered and he felt he could not 
draw back. When his English friends visited 
the north to join Montrose’s venture for Prince 
Charles, they demanded that the wager be put 
to the test. The laird’s brother placed behind 
every seat at the dining-table a gigantic High- 
lander, holding in his right hand a drawn sword, 
and in the left a blazing torch made of the 
bogpine. Ere the strangers recovered from 
their surprise, he said, pointing to the torch- 
bearers, ‘ Behold the chandeliers of my brother’s 

1 Christan World, July 3, 1919. 
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house! not one of these men knows any law 
but their Chief’s command. Would you dare 
to compare to them in value the richest ore that 
ever was dug out of mines? How say you, 
cavaliers ?—is your wager won or lost ? ’ 

When the alternatives are put before us we 
readily assent to the proposition that a man is 
more precious than fine gold. But as a matter 
of fact in national policy is not our practice 
exactly the opposite? Do we not count our 
wealth by trade returns, and imports and 
exports, and balance-sheets? Do we ever 
dream that there is another standard of both 
personal and national wealth in the quality of 
life produced? In a prospectus of any enter- 
prise do we not judge it by commercial tests 
alone, heedless of what it means in its effects 
on human life? We call a country rich when 
it can stand the test of any material standard. 
But in the final judgment these will have no 
place, and an altogether different test must be 
applied. 

To say this is no foolish contempt of money, 
and the power it gives to a man or a nation. 
It is only to state the fact that in the long run, 
in the case of the individual and the nation 
alike, a man is more precious than fine gold, 
even a man than the golden wedge of Ophir. 
We cannot be too often reminded that all life 
must be judged not by its possessions but by 
itself. Can a country be truly called rich so 
long as human life is still so cheap as it is, so 
long as there are such plague-spots in our 
cities, so long as amid all the treasures of 
commerce and art there still exist such crowds 
of our fellows in squalor and sordidness, dwarfed 
in body and mind, with no spiritual horizon 
broader than the beasts that perish? If the 
end of the civilization is not money but men, 
then, though a nation’s ships are in every sea, 
and its commerce in every market, and its 
soldiers ever pushing back the frontier of 
empire, if it is not developing a higher and 
nobler type of citizen, in Bacon’s phrase a 
stouter breed and disposition of the people, its 
civilization is a dismal failure. 

§| John Ruskin, with some of the power and 
passion of a prophet, never wearied of insisting 
that man is more precious than fine gold. This 
was his life’s protest and affirmation. ‘ It may 
be discovered,’ he writes, ‘ that the true veins 
of wealth are purple—and not in Rock, but in 
Flesh—perhaps even that the final outcome and 
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consummation of all wealth is in the producing 
as many as possible full-breathed, bright-eyed, 
and happy-hearted human creatures... . In 
some far-away and yet undreamt-of hour, I 
can even imagine that England may cast all 
thoughts of possessive wealth back to the 
barbaric nations among whom they first arose ; 
and that, while the sands of the Indus and 
adamant of Golconda may yet stiffen the hous- 
ings of the charger, and flash from the turban 
of the slave, she, as a Christian mother, may at 
last attain to the virtues and the treasures of a 
Heathen one, and be able to lead forth her Sons, 
saying,—‘ These are my Jewels.” ’ 4 

If we are to be saved from this Babylonian 
spirit we must look steadfastly into the face of 
Jesus Christ. We must learn from Him the 
priceless worth of a single human life. We must 
see in ourselves, and in others, the image of 
God, despoiled and defaced, but still enough to 
show that we were born for the love of God. 

1 Unto This Last. 


We must see the sacredness of soul, and in every 
conflict take the side of soul against sense. 
We must serve our generation by the will of 
God. We must have our lives inspired by the 
gracious pity and tender love of our Master. 
And the word of the prophet can be fulfilled in 
another sense than in the doom of Babylon, ‘ I 
will make a man more precious than fine gold, 
even a man than pure gold of Ophir.’ 


Give human nature reverence for the sake 
Of One who bore it, making it Divine 

With the ineffable tenderness of God ; 

Let common need, the brotherhood of prayer, 
The heirship of an unknown destiny, 

The unsolved mystery round about us, make 
A man more precious than the gold of Ophir. 
Sacred, inviolate, unto whom all things 
Should minister, as outward types and signs 
Of the eternal beauty which fulfils 

The one great purpose of creation—Love, 
The sole necessity of earth and heaven. 


THE CHURCH'S MISSION IN A WAR-WORN WORLD 


Is. xix. 23-25.—‘ In that day shall there be a high way out of Egypt to Assyria, and the Assyrian shall come into 


Egypt, and the Egyptian into Assyria; and the Egyptians shall worship with the Assyrians. 


In that day shall Israel 


be the third with Egypt and with Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the earth: for that the Lord of Hosts hath 
blessed them, saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance ’ 


(R.V.). 


THIS is a great missionary text, none greater 
whether in the Old Testament or in the New. 
‘ A missionary sermon,’ Sir George Adam Smith 
calls it, ‘ fit to take its place beside that which 
Paul uttered on the Areopagus to the younger 
Greek civilization.’ In it the prophet outlines 
a vision of ancient antagonisms done away, of 
mortal enemies reconciled, and of free and 
friendly intercourse between the nations. And 
he points to Zion as the source from which these 
divinely healing influences shall flow out over 
all the earth. 

We live in a time when missionary zeal 
appears to have diminished. There is still, no 
doubt, great activity, but the Church, generally, 
is lukewarm, and many view the missionary 
enterprise with complete indifference. They do 
not regard it as in any way vital, or as making 
any real contribution to human welfare. Many 
would find excuse for this indifference in such 
reflections as these: that there is good in all 
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religions, that each people has probably the 
type of religion that suits it best, and in fine 
that we may safely leave the heathen to the 
merciful judgment of God. 

Yet the world’s need was never greater. The 
world is in danger of perishing before our very 
eyes. There is a terrible fear gripping the 
nations, the fear of an overwhelming catastrophe 
which will bring final rum upon our civilization. 
And every nation is feverishly seeking some 
refuge for itself against the evil day. The 
Christian Church has a serious responsibility in 
respect of this situation. It is foolish to say, 
as has often been said, that the Church could 
have stopped the World War if she had been in 
earnest, for the world in the heat of its passion 
is none too apt to listen to Christian counsel. 
But we may affirm without controversy that if 
the Church in years past had more faithfully 
fulfilled her mission the state of the world would 
have been vastly different to-day. If a fraction 
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of the money spent on armaments had been 
spent on Christian missions, if our Christian 
people had gone out into the world to evangelize 
rather than to exploit, we should have been 
many miles farther along the road to universal 
peace and brotherhood. So we may well be- 
think ourselves how grave a matter is this loss 
of interest in the evangelizing of the world. 
The death of the missionary spirit would mean 
ultimately the death of the Christian faith, and 
the death of the Christian faith would inevitably 
involve the destruction of our civilization which 
has been built upon it. It would bring incalcul- 
able loss to our own spiritual life and to the 
social well-being of our people if we should cease 
to care about spreading the glad tidings of 
the Gospel. 

Let us turn then to this ancient word of 
prophecy for guidance and inspiration. It may 
help us to view the missionary enterprise from 
a new angle. There is a vision here which is 
fitted to quicken us to a fuller conception of the 
greatness of the work and the service it can 
render to all mankind. 


I 
Tur Misstonary PRoBLEM 


The world-outlook in Isaiah’s day was extra- 
ordinarily like that in our own time. It was a 
war-worn world, and a world living under the 
constant fear of war. Viewing the nations 
from the watch-tower of Zion the prophet 
looks out upon a stormy sea. He pictures the 
stir and commotion as like the rushing of mighty 
waters and the booming of the waves of the sea. 
The two powers that kept the world in a ferment 
were Egypt and Assyria, which were wrestling 
together for the mastery of the ancient East. 
Egypt had been for centuries supreme, had 
built up a tradition of empire as wonderful in 
its day as that of Rome in later times. But the 
brute force of Assyria had arisen and was now 
threatening Egypt’s supremacy, and destined 
soon to overthrow it. In between these two 
great empires lay a group of little nations, all 
drawn into the struggle and in danger of being 
trampled down and blotted out. Among them 
was the Israel of Isaiah’s day. It was an 
anxious time, with men’s hearts failing them for 
fear. The statesmen of the day were doing 
their best. There were embassies and confer- 
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ences and alliances in abundance. Every 
avenue which might possibly lead to security 
and peace was anxiously explored. But all 
such efforts were in vain. These ancient empires 
fought themselves to death. By their continual 
wars they brought their once proud civilization 
to ruin, and to-day their great cities are but 
shapeless heaps in the desert. 

Like the prophet we live in a war-weary world, 
in a world moreover which is gripped by a 
terrible dread of more fearful wars to come. 


‘The world of our time is indeed a stormy sea, 


and daily we hear the ominous booming of its 
waves. We have our conferences and our 
alliances as had the men of Isaiah’s day, but 
they come to nothing, they are strangely futile. 
It must have struck every thoughtful person 
how ineffective and helpless the statesmanship 
of the nations is. Ina world yearning for peace 
we cannot attain to peace. One is forced to the 
conclusion that some invisible barrier has been 
interposed which diplomacy and _ statecraft 
cannot remove nor surmount. Does it not 
seem evident that, peace having once been 
crucified, dead and buried, we are now being 
taught that no human hands have power to roll 
away the stone from the door of the sepulchre ? 
There may well be searchings of heart among 
the nations. It is no vain fear that haunts us. 
Our Huropean civilization may indeed perish, 
as other civilizations have perished in former 
times. The nations of the world may continue 
to be tortured by war which desolates human 
homes and robs man of the fruit of his labours, 
bringing his finest works to ruin and turning all 
his wonderful science and inventiveness into 
dire engines of destruction. From all this the 
world needs to find some way of escape, and that 
speedily. If any such way can be pointed out 
it will be good news indeed, a veritable Gospel 
for the age. And if that help and hope are in 
Jesus Christ, as we believe, and in Him alone, 
it becomes a primary and most urgent duty to 
make it known, to publish it upon the housetops 
till its glad sound has gone out through all the 
earth and its words to the end of the world. 


II 
Tue Missionary VISION 


In the stormy time in which he lived the 
prophet Isaiah had a wonderful vision of peace, a 
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dream of a holy league of nations. He expresses 
it, of course, in terms of his own day. The great 
trade route from Asia to Africa passed through 
the territory of Israel, and the control of this 
important route was one of the chief prizes for 
which Egypt and Assyria fought. During war 
the frontiers were closed, and peaceful travel 
brought toa stand. But the prophet foresees a 
day, the great day of God, when the highway 
will be open between the two contending 
empires, when the inhabitants of both countries 
will travel and trade peaceably with one another, 
and as they pass through the Holy Land 
they will turn aside to worship at Jerusalem. 
‘The Assyrian shall come into Egypt, and the 
Egyptian into Assyria; and the Egyptians shall 
worship with the Assyrians.’ 

It is an amazing vision, especially when one 
considers the age in which the prophet lived, 
and all the oppressions from which his people 
had suffered. Israel had long lain in agony 
under the heel of Egypt, and now the cruel 
waves of Assyrian invasion were washing up to 
the very walls of Jerusalem. In such a time the 
natural human feeling of any Israelite would 
have been one of despair of the cause of Zion 
and of mortal hatred towards her oppressors. 
But the prophet is lifted to the topmost 
heights of inspiration, and he sees not as man 
sees. Such is his faith in Jehovah as the Ruler 
of the nations and the God of all mankind that 
he is assured that in the end, in the great day 
of the Lord, war will cease, ancient enmities 
will be forgotten, and men will work and 
worship together in unity and peace. This holy 
league of nations will have its centre of unity in 
Zion, for, as has been truly said, ‘ the marriage 
of nations will take place where other marriages 
are celebrated, at the altar of God.’ Here, 
perhaps, we lay our finger on the weak point in 
our own League of Nations in that its members 
cannot worship together. They labour, but 
they cannot with one accord ask God’s blessing 
upon their labours. And we know, from the 
days of the Tower of Babel and downwards, how 
unblessed all such labour is. Isaiah had learnt, 
what the nations of to-day need to learn, that 
true religion is the only rallying centre and 
power of reconciliation. The human race will 
never attain to unity and peace except as a 
family of the children of God in Christ. 

St Paul had this same vision. Proud of his 
birth as a citizen of the Roman Empire, he was 
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caught by a higher loyalty and became the 
missionary of a wider empire. He was inspired 
by the vision of a world united under the rule 
of Christ, a world in which national and racial 
distinctions would be forgotten, where there 
would be neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free. With the glow of this 
vision upon him he was foremost to obey the 
great command to go forth into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature. And 
his missionary experiences amply confirmed his 
faith, when he saw the Jew and the Greek 
united in Christian brotherhood and the master 
sitting with his slave at the Lord’s table. 

This heavenly vision is still before the Church, 
her guiding star and her undying hope. The 
world is longing for deliverance from this present 
sea of troubles, striving desperately for unity 
and peace. We have lost the light-hearted 
optimism of pre-war days, according to which 
the world was inevitably growing better and 
moving steadily towards an era of universal 
well-being. On the contrary we feel that there 
are tremendous discouragements and insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way. Nature itself 
teaches the lesson of unity, for God has made 
all lands to be debtors and contributors to one 
another. Yet we find that our very intercourse 
with each other leads to bitterness and rivalry 
and war. Never were the words of Adam Smith 
truer than they are to-day, ‘Commerce, which 
ought naturally to be, among nations as among 
individuals, a bond of union and friendship, has 
become the most fertile source of discord and 
animosity.’ Here, then, is the Church’s oppor- 
tunity, when men and nations are puzzled and 
discouraged and brought to a stand. We have 
guidance, we have a vision which the world has 
not seen, but sorely needs to see. We believe 
that the nations can only be reconciled when 
they are united in the bonds of brotherhood 
which are in Christ Jesus. In the light of God’s 
Word we can discern where they have gone 
wrong ; we diagnose man’s trouble as something 
deeper than can be healed by statecraft or any 
human remedy. The world is yearning for the 
blessings of peace, but we are bound to say with 
profound conviction and all loving earnestness 
that we can never have the reign of peace with- 
out obedience to the Prince of Peace. Only 
in His way and by His spirit can true peace 
come. 
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Ill 
Tue Missionary VENTURE 


Under the impulse of this vision the Church 
is called to go out on her missionary venture 
and publish her message with complete assur- 
ance and holy insistence. Whether men will 
hear or will forbear, this we know is the only 
way of salvation for individuals and for nations 
alike. Isaiah has something to teach us as to 
the spirit in which this venture is to be carried 
on. Israel, he says, is to be the third with 
Egypt and with Assyria. All the old Jewish 
exclusiveness and sense of superiority must go. 
The Jew is not to be the sole favourite of heaven, 
but is to be the member of a wider brotherhood 
in which he will meet with foreign, and once 
hostile, nations on equal terms. At the same 
time the prophet makes no compromise on the 
point of religious faith. He does not propose to 
bring the gods of Assyria and Egypt into the 
Temple of the Lord; he would have shuddered 
at the thought of mingling the holy sacrifices of 
Israel with the unclean rites of heathen worship. 
Egyptian and Assyrian will worship the true 
God in Zion. 

(1) The Christian Church in her missionary 
venture must maintain this religious exclusive- 
ness. There may be gods many and lords many, 
as the Apostle says, but none of them has any 
authority in the Kingdom of Christ. The 
temptation to compromise, to come to terms 
with the gods of this world is ever present. This 
was the sin into which Israel fell when they 
entered Canaan and added to the worship of 
Jehovah the worship of the gods of the land. 
The same temptation assailed the early Church 
when the Roman world would have granted 
toleration if Christians would consent that 
Christ should be one among the gods. It was 
their claim that His worship excluded all other 
that brought persecution on them. To-day the 
same temptation meets us, and the plea for a 
false religious tolerance is strongly pressed. 
Perhaps the most insidious foe of the missionary 
spirit is the suggestion that Christianity is only 
one among many religious and rival creeds. All 
religions are represented as the fruits of man’s 
striving after God; they have varying degrees 
of excellence, and the Christian religion may be 
the best ; but in the last analysis it is but one 


among many. And so, in the religious world, 
we must live and let live. 

This is treason against our most holy faith. 
Where in all the New Testament is there any 
suggestion of putting such limits upon the 
Gospel? Where does Christ Himself concede 
any territory to rival lords? He does not 
consent to take His place among the founders 
of religion, but He declares Himself to be the 
only Mediator between God and man, saying, 
‘No man cometh unto the Father but by 
me.’ And, accordingly, when His apostles. went 
forth to preach the Gospel they proclaimed 
that ‘there is none other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved.’ 
Appreciate to the full the excellences which are 
to be found in the ethnic religions, but let it be 
clear that these are only broken lights while 
Christ is the light of the world. All men have 
a right to the knowledge of His grace and truth, 
and He has a right to reign over them. 

(2) At the same time, while the Church is 
constrained to this religious exclusiveness, she 
must go on her mission in a spirit of perfect 
brotherliness. Here the Jewish Church failed. 
It was a missionary Church, many of its members 
would have moved heaven and earth to make a 
proselyte, but in their approach to the heathen 
they always felt themselves to be superior. 
Israel stood alone, and must ever be first in the 
favour of God. There were indeed prophets 
who saw more deeply and cherished a finer 
spirit. The Book of Jonah tells of the friendli- 
ness and humanity of heathen sailors towards 
the renegade prophet, and of God’s pity for 
heathen Nineveh. Ezekiel foresees the day 
when Judah will realize that she is no better 
than Sodom and Samaria, and when all three 
will return to God in penitence and arm in arm. 
So in the passage before us Isaiah pictures 
Israel as the third with Kgypt and with Assyria. 

Like the Jews, even when we have sent the 
Gospel to other nations, we have felt ourselves 
superior to them. Our sense of racial and 
national superiority has entered into our 
religion and marred its beauty. Nothing is a 
greater hindrance to-day to the spread of the 
Gospel among what we are pleased to call the 
lower races than the fact that in their experience 
it is indissolubly linked with the white man’s 
racial pride and dominance. This pride must 
be utterly put away if the Word of God is to 
run and be glorified. We must be content to 
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stand on equal terms before God and to see 
in every man, whatever be the colour of his 
skin, a brother for whom Christ died. 

Such was the prophet’s vision. It did not 
take shape on the earth in his day, nor will it 
ever take shape in the form in which he saw it. 
Because God has provided some better thing 
than even Isaiah foresaw, a wider dominion, a 
more heavenly kingdom. The old world in 
which the prophet lived, and for which he worked 
and prayed has passed away, but God’s Kingdom 
endures. Hven so we may never live to see the 
nations of our world united in holy brotherhood, 
there may be wars and rumours of war to the 
end of our day, but our faith need not on that 
account fail. Never doubt that He must reign 
till all His enemies are put under His feet, for 
He shall not fail nor be discouraged till He have 
set Judgment in the earth, and the isles shall 
wait for His law. In this faith the Church must 
preach His Gospel to all people, in the full 
assurance that it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth, to the 
Jew first, and also to the Greek. 

J. H. Morrison 


Twilight and Trembling 


Is. xxi. 4.—' The twilight that I desired hath been 
turned into trembling unto me’ (R.V.). 


THE twilight is a great wizard. Its spell lies 
as much in what it hides from us as in what it 
reveals. It casts a filmy veil of indistinctness 
over all things we see—softening their hardness, 
dealing gently with their defects, making such 
beauty as they possess more suggestive and 
idealistic. 


There falls . . 

An influence luminous and serene, 

A shining peace. 

as OAS EES 

Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of the triumphing night— 
Night with her train of stars 

And her great gift of sleep.t 


1. There is a sense in which the whole span 
of our human life is but the twilight hour that 
ushers in the bright eternal day. God has set a 

1 Henley. 


merciful limit to our seeing. Part of that 
limitation is in our spiritual constitution, part 
is In our circumstances. Just as there is an 
automatic contraction of the pupil of the eye 
so as to admit only just so much light as the 
exquisite mechanism of sight can effectively and 
safely deal with, so there is also a similar law 
of limitation that concerns the inward eye. We 
see as much as our minds can grapple with and 
our hearts can bear. If only we could see now 
as we shall see some day, life would appear at 
once more beautiful and more unsightly than 
we have ever yet conceived it to be. We have 
never seen life as gracious and noble and fair 
as it really is; but, on the other hand, we have 
never seen it as sordid and deformed as it really 
is. Amid the miseries of imperfect life there is 
the mercy of imperfect vision. And we should 
be very glad that this is so. 

4] We are continually begging to be allowed 
to know for certain ; though, if our prayer were 
granted, and mystery no longer hovered, made 
blue the hills, and turned day into night, we 
should, as surely, wail at once to be delivered of 
that ghastliness of knowing things for certain ! } 


2. But this is not the twilight of which the 
prophet speaks. There is a twilight, not of 
God’s willing but of man’s desiring, that brings 
the spirit of trembling into men’s lives. ‘ The 
twilight that I desired.’ Here is the picture of 
a man who is afraid to look life in the face ; who 
does not want to see things as they are. He 
wants to limit his own vision, to see things less 
plainly. He is seized with a desire to shirk the 
responsibilities and pains of life’s larger know- 
ledge. One of the most persistent temptations 
with which we have to deal is the temptation to 
shut our eyes to the things God means us to 
see—to try to make twilight for ourselves. It 
is the instinct of self-preservation gone astray. 
We live in a suffering world. The outlook at 
times is unutterably pathetic, tragic, and 
saddening; but so long as these things do not 
cut their way into our own lives we try to ignore 
them, to live as if they were not. 

4 When Marie Antoinette made her triumphal 
entry into Paris in the days before the French 
Revolution, ‘no beggar,’ we are told, ° was 
allowed to be seen on the line of route.’ The 
authorities swept into the side streets all the 
wretched and poor of the capital. The eye of 

1 Galsworthy, The Inn of Tranquillity. 
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the young queen was not allowed a single glimpse 
of the seething misery of Paris. All was made 
to appear prosperous and fair. And so the 
queen and her husband lived in a fool’s paradise, 
until the fury of the revolution wakened them 
up to the tragic reality ! 

There is something to be said about the spirit 
of cheerfulness and looking on the bright side. 
But there is this other side, without a spark of 
brightness; and part of God’s revelation is 
waiting us there, and part of our work is waiting 
there too. If we shut our eyes to as much of 
men’s sadness and necessity as we can; if we 
consistently try to forget that every day our 
brethren are grappling with all sorts of hard 
things—grief and poverty and disease; if we 
refuse to let the holy mystery of other men’s 
pains come into our heart, we may find a shallow 
comfort to-day, but in the harvest of our years 
we shall have to bind the sheaves of a trembling 
shame. 

The secret of quiet confidence in a world that 
furnishes us with the sight of so many sad things 
does not lie in shutting our eyes. That is the 
expedient of the cowardly and the faithless. It 
lies in looking at things as they are, and letting 
the sad vision force us back upon the mercy and 

ower of God. If only we have the courage and 
faith to look into these things that pain the 
heart and try the spirit and lay rough hands on 
life’s sensitiveness, we shall learn more of the 
patience and tenderness of God than ever glad- 
ness alone could have taught us; and we shall 
find waiting us among these things a ministry 
of help in the offering of which God shall perfect 
our hearts in the knowledge of Himself and the 
love of the brethren. 


3. But again, it is sometimes our own life 
that we would carry into the twilight. We 
cannot bear the reproach of our own hearts, we 
cannot gaze steadfastly at the unsightliness of 
our own character. Yet there are no hours 
that have richer moral value, no hours that, 
if rightly used, will produce a richer harvest 
of strength and confidence, than those hours of 
insight into the faultiness and imperfection of 
our own life, when, as it were, God gives us 
stereoscopic vision of our own sinfulness. It is 
true they are bitter, shameful hours. One’s 
self-respect is reduced to the vanishing-point. 
At such times we grow sick of ourselves, and 
may be very despondent about ever building a 


strong character and fulfilling a pure service. 
But they are among the most precious hours of 
life—if we find the right solution of them. 

There are two solutions. The one which in 
all probability first suggests itself to us is this 
escape into the shadows. The desire for 
twilight comes upon us. We want to get 
somewhere where moral judgments are softened 
down, and where selfishness looks less ugly, and 
where a man may wrap a tissue of excuses round 
a wrong thing. Yielding to this desire, a man 
passes out of the searchlight of truth into 
the shadow of self-deception. Immediately he 
begins to think better of himself. Sore of his 
self-respect seems to be restored. But this is 
not the end of the story. 

‘ The twilight that I desired hath been turned 
into trembling unto me.’ The man who shuns 
the light forfeits his own final peace of heart. 
He who refuses to face his worst forfeits the 
possibility of finding his best. He does not solve 
the question of his sinfulness; he shelves it. It 
is there, gathering darker meaning and more 
bitter consequence. Darkness hides wrong, but 
it does not alter it. There is no salvation among 
the shadows of moral delusion. There is no 
quietness in uncertainty. There are some who 
deliberately refuse to look at their own spiritual 
position—their relation to God the Saviour and 
the kingdom of peace and the promise of life— 
lest they should find it unsatisfactory. They 
live their lives in the vague hope that things 
will be well with them by-and-by. They do not 
desire anything more illuminating than the 
twilight of a hopeful speculation. That is, at 
the best, but an indefinite postponement of the 
day of trembling. 

What is the alternative? We know what it 
is: ‘Search me, O God, and know my heart, 
try me and know my thoughts ; and see if there 
be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the 
way everlasting.’ In all things that touch the 
soul it is better to see than not to see. If a 
man will consent to face his own heart here and 
now, with all its depths of foolishness and 
shadows of passion and sin, he shall have 
nothing worse to face. The light that shows 
him the greatness of his sin will show him also 
the greatness of his salvation. ‘If we say we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is not in us. If we confess our sins, He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.’ 
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§] Old Thomas Dekker shrewdly says, ‘ There 
is a hell named in our creed and a heaven, and 
the hell comes before: if we look not into the 
first, we shall never live in the last.’ Better, 
far better, that here and now we should know 
the worst about ourselves than that we should 
discover it for the first time upon the threshold 
of the other world: better that we should taste 
of hell and find that, though dreadful, it may be 
for us the house of God ; for the wonder of this 
self-revelation is that this taste of hell may be 
to us the foretaste of heaven. It is love which 
reveals to us ourselves. It is love which sends 
us forth to search out and know the truth about 
evil. 


The Man of the Watch-tower 


Is. xxi. 11, 12.—‘ Watchman, what of the night ? The 
watchman said, The morning cometh, and also the night.’ 


Tur days of the prophets were, in spiritual 
things, the brave days of old. No nation but 


the Hebrew ever had a succession of such men. | 


Other nations had their poets and philosophers 
and heroes ; the Jews alone had their prophets. 
They were more than the philosopher and the 
poet, and different from the hero who battled 
with circumstances and grappled with destiny. 
They were much more than men who merely 
foretold the future. They struck sheer down 
through the confusion and unrest of their age, 
and laid bare the essential order and Divine 
plan of things. 
the Divine purpose expressed therein, and they 
demanded that the nation should stand to its 
duty as if face to face with God. They were 
interpreters of God’s way and will—jirst; they 
were seers, men who saw into the future—after- 
wards. Their insight gave them their foresight. 

In this chapter, Isaiah is standing in spirit on 
his watch-tower at Jerusalem, looking round on 
the adjacent lands, eager to catch any move- 


ment, any hint of change, that he may warn | 


the faithful of the things that will shortly come 
to pass. Already he has had a vision of the 
Persian host plunging into the darkness which 
conceals the city of Babylon, and issuing from 
it with the cry of victory. And now a voice, 
quick and urgent with anxiety, comes to him 
from the south. From out of the land of Edom 
there comes a cry, repeated once and again: 
1 W. Boyd Carpenter, The Spiritual Message of Dante. 
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Watchman, what of the night? What of the 
night? That is to say, how much of the night 
is gone, and how much still remains? Or as it 
may be rendered in paraphrase, ‘ Watchman, 
will the night soon pass ? ’ 

§| In Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise the tenor 
demands, in sharp ascending minors, ‘ Watch- 
man, will the night soon pass?’ and replies, 
* Though the morning come, the night will come 
also.’ The demand is thrice repeated in the 
same sequence of notes, but each time it is 
raised a whole tone in the scale to denote the 
growing intensity and urgency of the inquirer ; 
thrice the answer is given in the same sequence, 
but for the sake of added emphasis it also is 
raised a tone the second time; while in reply 
to the third repetition of the inquirer, the 
soprano breaks in with the joyful proclamation, 
‘The night is departing,’ and the chorus take 
up and swell and prolong the glad news. As we 
listen, we feel that the music, splendid as it is 
in itself, owes no little of its sublimity to the 
splendid dramatic force of the words to which 
it 1s set. 

The prophet, however, has no clear vision of 
the Edomite future. All he can see is that, if a 
dawn of freedom and hope is rising on them, it 
will soon be swallowed up in darkness. And 
hence he replies, with all the brevity, but with 
all the ambiguity of an oracle, ‘ The morning 
cometh, but the night cometh also.’ Yet, 
because he would not cut off even the most 
implacable enemies of Israel from hope, he adds, 
‘If ye will inquire, inquire; return, come 
again.’ Beyond the night there may be another 
dawn of hope. Let them not altogether lose 
heart, then, but come and inquire again, when 
he may have a clearer vision and a more welcome 
answer to give them. 


2. No one can fail to feel the suggestiveness 
of this ery to the watchman. It is the perennial 
ery of the human heart through the ages. Life 
has indeed its times of bright sunshine. It 
is a very morbid and unreal view of life which 
ignores that. But to all of us, even to the 
happiest, there come seasons of gloom. Dark- 
ness settles down on our spirits, and seems 
unendurably long. Again and again we cry 
to the watchman: What of the night? And 
apart from such special eclipses there is the 
shadow of this enigmatic and mysterious life. 
It is the shadow of which a great Christian 
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thinker spoke when, after a conversation with 
a friend on the deepest problem: of life and 
death, he wound up the interview with the 
words: ‘Ah! think now of the great God 
looking down on our babblings in the dark !’ 
We are compassed with mystery. The sky is 
heavy with it, the heart is oppressed with it. 
Life has its mysteries. Truth has its mysteries. 

It is suggestive that in this time of general 
gloom and distress the Edomite is represented 
as appealing to the Jew for light and assurance. 
Was there none to consult nearer home ? Where 
were the seers of Edom? No doubt there were 
seers in plenty, necromancers, ‘ wizards that 
peeped and muttered.’ But it is not to these 
that the questioner turns. He looks away from 
them all to God’s watchman on Mount Zion. 
It is on him that he depends for the truth. So 
the world puts its questions to the Church. We 
have no more significant testimony to the place 
which God gives to the witnesses of religion than 
the way, friendly or unfriendly as the case may 
be, in which those most removed from their 
habits and thoughts continually ask their 
opinions. The question, Watchman, what of the 
night ? is raised in a variety of forms, and comes 
through a variety of channels. 

(1) Sometimes it is thrown out with a sugges- 
tion of scorn. ‘Tell us what progress you are 
making? Is the world getting any better?’ 
It is intended to convey the insinuation that no 
signs are visible of that brighter future to which 
the Church looks forward. ‘ With all your 
money and machinery, what have you to show ? 
How many conversions among the heathen, 
among the Jews? What reduction is there in 
the statistics of immorality, gambling, and 
intemperance ? What about the decrease in 
church attendance ? 

(2) Sometimes the question is merely curious. 
Most of us are familiar with a class of inquirers 
who, without much sympathy with religion, 
sometimes without much attention to moral 
demands, are greatly taken up with certain 
speculative difficulties. They want the mist 
cleared away from this point, they want the 
uncertainty banished from that. The consist- 
ency of God’s sovereignty with man’s responsi- 
bility, the nature and occupations of the future 
life, the fulfilment of prophecy—that whole 
class of interesting but not always practical 
subjects on which a veil of uncertainty hangs 
attracts them greatly. And they turn in 


curiosity to the Church, with their appeals 
to the Church’s wisdom, their demands for 
the Church’s opinion. ‘ Give us light on these 
things,’ they say. 

(3) Often, however, the question is earnest. 
There are men to whom the darkness, intellectual 
and moral, that surrounds them is a matter of 
personal, pressing, and painful concern. And 
not in any light or trifling spirit, but with a 
deep sense of perplexity and an honest desire 
for help, they, too, turn inquiringly to the 
Church. Even in its own problems, society 
values the Church’s opinions, sets store by the 
Church’s principles, and leans on the Church’s 
help. Making all allowance for exceptions, 
Christianity still holds the field as the world’s 
director and the world’s guide, and that, too, 
by the world’s own choice. 

If the Church is the watchman, standing on 
the tower to look into and ascertain the nature 
of the world’s night, that gives it a wide range— 
perhaps wider than we sometimes think. For 
what would we include in the world’s night ? 
First of all, unquestionably and fundamentally, 
the world’s sin, its alienation from God, its 
rejection of the Divine Spirit in its beneficent 
and soul-healing power. That, as the starting- 
point. But the world’s night must include all 
its needs, all its heart-breaking, all the problems 
that weary and perplex the brain of man, all its 
chaos, its failure, its darkness. That is the 
world’s night; and the Christian Church has 
to do with all of it. Ifa remedy is to be found 
for it all, it must be found in the name and 
spirit of Jesus Christ. It is only the spirit that 
rules the Church, or should rule it, that can see 
clearly into the night. 


3. Let us look, then, at the watchman’s reply. 
‘The morning cometh, and also the night.’ 
There is in life a rhythmic succession and a law 
of change. Nothing settles down to a dead 
level except death itself. Where there is life 
there is always a tidal movement. Seed time 
and harvest, summer and winter, day and night. 
This is the story of the nations written in large 
characters which the prophet reads from his 
watch-tower on the borderland of Edom. 
Assyria, defiant, imperialistic and dominant 
to-day will not always remain so. Babylon will 
follow Assyria. Persia will follow Babylon. 
Greece will follow Persia and Rome will follow 
Greece. That is the history of the rising and 
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falling of nations all down through the centuries, 
and the same law operates in our day. Nations 
do not stand still. The tide ebbs and flows 
and from his watch-tower the prophet sees the 
oe past of nations in the great pageantry 
of life. 

This ebb and flow belongs to all life. Progress 
is not always steady. There is progression and 
retrogression. There is a forward and a back- 
ward movement. There are periods of revival 
and of depression and these periods are dis- 
coverable in every department of life—in trade, 
in culture, and in religion. ‘Hach epoch,’ a 
recent writer has said, * has its own character- 
istics. It is marked by an outburst in some 
particular direction—in poetry or in art, in 
material progress, in intellectual interests, in 
scientific discovery, or in some other realm of 
human activity. But each outburst is in the 
nature of a revival. Trade depressions are 
succeeded by trade revivals and in the world’s 
markets there are constant fluctuations and a 
ceaseless ebb and flow. The world then may be 
said never to be left without a revival; if in 
one part of human activity the wave recedes 
in another it flows; but the order is the secret 
of the Most High, the equipoise is in His hands. 
Behind all the ebb and flow is the inexorable 
tide of His redemptive purposes.’ 

The watchman states that the night is not 
yet past. He gives utterance to no superficial, 
no shallow optimism that things will be all 
right. Things are not right in the world in 
which we live. They are not right in politics, 
in society, in international relations, in religion, 
or in our own lives. The whole situation of 
the world is disordered and the outlook for the 
future is uncertain. 

4, What Ruskin said more than a generation 
ago is equally true to-day : ‘ I could smile when 
I hear the hopeful exultation of many in the 
new reach of worldly wisdom as if we were 
again at the beginning of days. There is 
thunder on the horizon as well as dawn.’ 

But however uncertain the future may be, 
there is a deep conviction in the heart of 
humanity, a reasoned faith in the soul of the 
Church, that the morning cometh. History 
records that one stupendous act of love was 
made to save the world, and bring light to the 
lives of men, and yet there is still so much that 
is dark and dreadful. And why should this be 
so? Is it the fault of the prophets and apostles 


and preachers? Is it because there is no virtue 
in that act, and no confidence in the Man of 
Nazareth? No! It is because the hearts of a 
great multitude are set on hatred and selfishness 
and false values. That sublime act of the Son 
of God can tell only on those who accept it. All 
others are deaf to the call of a Love that could 
redeem and a voice that would dispel all dark- 
ness. This world is in darkness and conflict in 
so far as it has turned from the Light that 
never fails and the Voice of the Son of God. 
But in spite of all that, the morning cometh, for 
that * tremendous Lover’ and that stupendous 
act of Love must yet dispel all darkness and draw 
the world to victory and peace, 


Shall crime bring crime for ever 

Strength aiding still the strong ; 
Is it Thy will, O Father, 

That man should toil for wrong ? 
No! say Thy mountains, No! Thy skies, 
Man’s clouded sun shall brightly rise, 
And songs ascend instead of sighs. 


Christian Optimism 


Is. xxi. 12.—‘ The watchman said, The morning cometh, 
and also the night.’ 


Tur watchman begins his message with a note 
of hope and confidence— The morning cometh.’ 
When we read the earlier chapters of Isaiah we 
see how splendidly optimistic he was. No harm 
would happen to Jerusalem. Let the nation 
only trust God and He would deliver them. 
Assyria was merely an instrument in God’s 
hands. Assyria had brute force, God had 
moral power. God’s cause must win. Behind 
the clouds shone the sun, and the eye of faith 
could see the shafts of light breaking through. 
Christianity is a religion of optimism. The basis 
of its creed is that the universe is in the keeping 
of a God of perfect love and wisdom, who is 
slowly, through the centuries, proving Himself 
stronger than the powers of evil which oppose 
Him. The watchword of every true Christian 
is: ‘ The morning cometh ! ’ 


God works in all things ; all obey 

His first propulsion from the night ; 

Wait thou, and watch, the world is gray 
With morning light. 
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1. Christian optimism differs in some import- 
ant respects from the temper of mind whichis 
often called ‘ optimistic,’ and it is worth while 
to consider how it differs. There is an optimism 
which is essentially shallow. Allis for the best, 
it says ; man is rapidly improving as civilization 
advances; the slum will vanish; science will 
conquer disease; man will quickly stand out 
in his true nobility and dignity. When anyone 
speaks like that, one cannot but feel that he has 
never really faced life’s facts and problems. 
Where, for example, is the evidence that sin 
has any less hold on humanity than it had a 
thousand years ago? Our manners, doubtless, 
have improved ; we have grown more refined 
and more humane. But is the individual man 
a better man? And, as civilization progresses, 
do not the sins of selfishness take on more 
subtle forms? And then, what of pain? Is 
there any less pain in the world than there was 
before? Perhaps there is, with the advance of 
medical science ; but the grim fact of suffering 
is still with us—suffering in both the animal and 
the human kingdoms—and we are still con- 
fronted with that old problem of how to reconcile 
the presence of sufferimg with belief in the 
perfect love of God. Shallow optimism is 
useless. We must face the facts. And Chris- 
tianity faces the facts. It says, with a note of 
triumph in its voice, ‘ The morning cometh’ ; 
but it adds, ‘ And also the night.’ The outlook 
of Jesus Christ upon the world was optimistic ; 
but His was a sober optimism. The wheat and 
the tares were to grow together until the harvest. 
Jesus drew no golden picture of an earthly 
future. A final triumph indeed there was to be, 
when God gathered in His redeemed into the 
perfect Kingdom; but from that Kingdom 
many would be excluded. As those Divine 
eyes gazed out into the coming centuries, they 
saw that night and morning went hand in hand. 


2. There are two special features which 
characterize Christian optimism. First, it is an 
optimism based not upon the reason but upon 
the will; and, secondly, it is an optimism which 
dares to think of God as suffering with His 
creation. Let us consider each of these in turn. 

(1) Christian optimism appeals to the will. 
Would you be an optimist ? asks Christianity. 
Then take up your cross and live out your creed. 
In the very presence of suffering we are to find 
the nearness of God; in the fight with sin we 
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are to prove the stronger power of God’s grace. 
Christianity is a religion of challenge. It throws 
out a challenge to the world. It says: Test me 
by putting me into practice. It makes its 
appeal to the will, to living moral experience. 
It offers no explanation of suffering, save that 
it bids us remember how great a part of suffering 
is due to sin. But it says to the sufferer: You 
can, if you will, find God in your pain and use 
it as a means of spiritual discipline. It bids us 
make ourselves optimists by entering right into 
the very strain and stress of life, shouldering 
our burden and the burden of others, and 
tasting without flinching whatever bitterness 
may be in the cup held out to us. And as for 
sin, why, for the Christian it is there to be 
fought and conquered in his own life and in 
society. Sin is the great challenge to the will 
of the Christian disciple. 

Now, obviousiy, an optimism so based cannot 
vindicate itself for any who will not respond to 
the appeal which it makes to the will. A man 
cannot tell if a fruit is sweet if he refuses to 
taste it. How can we tell that the Cross spells 
triumph if the Cross is not the principle of our 
own life? How can we prove Christ’s power to 
conquer sin if we are making no real effort to 
conquer sin in our own lives? How can His 
healing benediction fall upon our suffering if 
we are not willing to let Him share our pain? 
And the sceptic and the man of the world may 
scoff or smile; but it is a fact that there are 
vast tracts of moral and religious experience, 
wide realms of Christ’s power and sovereignty, 
which must remain forever closed to all who 
will not stoop to enter through the low arch of 
submission to the inner law of discipleship. 

(2) The second characteristic of Christian 
optimism is this, that it puts suffering into the 
very heart of God Himself. The Lamb was slain 
from the foundation of the world. Eternally, 
in the very life of God, stands a Cross. We 
must be careful here not to form a wrong idea 
of God. We have heard not a little in recent 
years about the ‘ comrade God ’—God sharing 
our struggles and needing our help. But that 
idea of God is entirely inadequate unless it is 
supplemented by the thought of the Divine 
transcendence. God needs our help—that is 
true, for the Divine purpose has to be carried 
out through men. But God is not going to 
suffer defeat if we are unfaithful or shirk our 
duty. And God shares our struggles ; but that 
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surely cannot mean that He Himself is struggling 
toward an end which it is uncertain that He will 
reach. We have to view the Divine life under 
two aspects. God is, as we say, immanent, 
entering into the time process and sharing the 
life of men. But He is also transcendent, lifted 
above the struggle, and therefore, in principle, 
already victorious. The very foundations of 
our faith are destroyed unless we can preserve 
the truth of the Divine transcendence. 

Does not Christianity offer us just this double 
view of God? What does it show us? First, 
it shows us the Cross of Jesus Christ. There is 
the Divine love stooping to bear the burden of 
the world’s sin and sorrow and shame. There is 
God made one with man, entering right into 
human life. Closer to us He cannot come. 
What more could God do to prove His nearness 
to us than to suffer and die? But then, 
secondly, the Cross does not stand alone. We 
must see it in connection with the Easter 
triumph and the Ascension, and the sovereignty 
to-day of the living Christ. Here is the pledge 
of ultimate victory. Here is the deepest ground 
of our optimism, our reason for feeling sure that 
love must in the long run win, however much it 
may have to suffer till the goal is reached. 

4, As every one knows, Mr H. G. Wells has 
described God as the invisible friend of man, 
who comes to man from out the surrounding 
darkness and turmoil of life to help and battle 
with him against the aggressive evil of life. But 
Mr Wells has offended the Christian conscience 
by limiting God. If God is limited, what hope 
of deliverance can there be? It is a wonderful 
thought that God Himself is battling with the 
evil of the universe. The whole teaching of the 
Cross involves this. But in Christianity there 
is an unfailing optimism ; it is the optimism of 
the Cross. Nothing can eventually withstand 
God’s righteous will, which works to achieve the 
blessedness of man. ‘He moves to His great 
ends unthwarted by the ill.’ } 


Are we interested enough in the fight between 
God and sin to throw our whole energy into the 
conflict on the side of God? Are we unselfish 
enough to be ready to spend ourselves in easing 
the heavy burden of this suffering world? We 
are apt to dislike enthusiasm. But enthusiasm 
is the very essence of the Christian temper. Was 
it not one of the characteristics of Jesus Christ ? 


1 J. R. Collins, in The Christian Guardian. 


Was not His one object to kindle in His followers 
the love for God and humanity which should 
send them out upon their work of bringing 
Christ’s power into lives bowed down with 
suffering and darkened with sin? If we would 
be His disciples, we must share His eagerness 
and catch His spirit. How our lives stand 
condemned when confronted with that Life. 
Never was there a time when there was more 
need of workers, of men and women who are not 
ashamed of their religion, whose life is a magni- 
ficent venture under a leader whom they can 
utterly trust. And we who bear stamped on 
our brow the symbol of Christianity, a symbol 
spelling victory in the midst of seeming defeat— 
we want to show that Christ’s religion has not 
lost its power, and that it is the only remedy for 
the needs of men. It is for us to give the world 
the proof for which it is looking. 
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The Valley of Vision 


Is. xxii. 1.—‘ The burden of the valley of vision.’ 


1. We do not associate visions in life with the 
valley. When we speak of vision we think of 
hill-tops, of high places, leagues of light and 
air and a measureless horizon. One remembers 
‘the high hill, called Clear,’ where Christian and 
Hopeful could dimly see the gates and also some 
of the glory of the celestial city. Often we are 
too busy and too weary here in the valley to 
climb to the crest of the hill for the larger view 
and the ampler air; but we look up to the 
height, and that upward look counts for some- 
thing in our daily life. There is always light on 
the hills of hope; and we who live at the foot 
of these hills learn to live our life by the light 
that crowns them. 


Love watches on the mountain height, 
It is right precious to behold 
The first long surf of climbing light 
Flood all the thirsty Hast with gold ; 
But we, who in the shadow sit, 
Know also when the day is nigh, 
Seeing thy shining forehead lit 
With his inspiring prophecy. 


But that is not the only light by which God 
means us to live. There is a valley of vision. 
It is, if you like, the valley in which we walk 
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day by day. We know it well as a valley of 
toil. Some know it even more intimately as a 
vale of tears. We work in the valley, and we 
suffer init. But perhaps, if we really knew our 
little valley as well as long familiarity leads us 
at times to think we know it, we should find it 
the valley of vision. We should see in it men 
and women bearing burdens, not because they 
must bear them, but because for love’s sake 
they choose to stoop under them; and these 
lowly ministries and the infinite unselfishness of 
God are parts of the same high sacrament of 
love. We should see the angel-messengers of 
God coming down the hill-sides and bringing 
whispers of peace and gifts of strength to the 
places where men hope and weep and pray. 

4] ‘ [remember,’ says Dr Jowett, ‘ my surprise 
when I paid my first visit to the Tower of 
London. At one point we were taken along a 
narrow, dingy passage which opened into the 
gloomy chamber where the Crown jewels were 
kept. One was almost startled to see those 
flashing jewels in such confined and grey 
surroundings’; but a similar wonder often 
startles the saint when, in some gloomy valley 
experiences, there flash upon him the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. 

4] Here is a word from the spiritual experience 
of Horace Bushnell: ‘I have learned more of 
experimental religion since my little boy died 
than in all my life before.’ Bushnell had had 
many rare experiences on the mountain-top, 
but they were nothing to the visions that were 
unveiled to him in the valley. 

The places of vision in life—the places where 
we see the deeper meanings, and the hidden 
beauty, and the profound reasonableness, and 
the eternal purpose of the things that go to 
make life—are not a few lofty and occasionally 
accessible peaks of experience. All that life has 
to teach us is not written on a far horizon. 
There is a revelation in near and lowly things. 
That is a truth that Jesus has given to the world. 
The raiment of the lilies, the blades of grass, the 


seed-time and the sheepfold, and a man’s love | 


for his son, and all the simple things that make 
our complex life, were full of light for Him. 
He saw, too, the possibility of purity in the 
Magdalene, of tenderness in the son of Thunder, 
of heroism in Peter the fisherman, of something 
holy in every human soul. And these are the 
things that we, too, by the grace of Christ, may 
see—things we should see but for the sin of our 


souls ; and seeing them, the valley of life is the 
valley of vision. 


2. But the text speaks of the burden of the 
valley of vision. The prophet had seen some- 
thing that laid a weight upon his spirit. He 
looked out on a joyous town, a people revelling 
on their house-tops and holding high carnival. 
But he saw the awful meaning of that mad 
holiday. Their unholy alliance with Egypt had 
failed them. Their allies, the Egyptians, had 
been beaten, and the Assyrians were upon them. 
And with the failure of their material hope there 
came a sudden collapse of their merely formal 
religion ; and they turned to mad revelry with 
the desperation of the faithless, resourceless 
soul. In a word, Isaiah saw through appear- 
ances into the reality of things. He passed, 
lonely and bowed down, into the vailey of 
vision. And there is vision in life waiting every 
man, not to lighten the load of life for him, but 
to lay a heavier weight upon his heart. There 
is no burden in all the world like the burden of 
the man who has had the courage and sincerity, 
patience and faith, to enter the valley of vision. 

(1) There is one valley we are loth to enter, 
and the name of it is humiliation. And the 
word spoken at the gate of this valley, the 
‘open sesame,’ is this, ‘ Know thyself.’ More 
often and in more ways than we can count has 
God opened to us the gate of this valley, and 
the pride and the fear of our hearts would not 
let us enter. The world is unwilling to go 
where it cannot take its gaieties, and its shallow 
self-satisfactions, and its unsound self-respect. 
But it is only when a man stoops beneath the 
burden of this valley—the burden of humbling 
self-knowledge—that he can find a truly glad 
heart. The perfect life, the sinless life, has been 
lived among men. The ideal has taken shape 
before our eyes. And the way to the ideal 
always lies through the valley. Jesus calls the 
heavy-laden unto Him to give them rest. But 
let us not misread that gift. It is rest from 
bitter remorse and vain regret, rest from the 
burden of a wrong-laden past, rest from the 
weight of unprofitable anxieties and fruitless 
disquietude ; but He lays upon all who come to 
Him a burden—none the less a burden because 
it steadies and strengthens the man who bears 
it—the weight of realized imperfections and of 
responsibility for a character that is yet so far 
from the divine and Christly ideal. 
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(2) But as there is a valley of vision where a 
man walks alone with Christ and bends beneath 
the judgment of a perfect purity, so also there 
is a valley of vision where a man sees some 
measure of the sin and suffering of his fellows, 
and bends beneath the burden of this sad, 
strange world of human life. 

As Isaiah stood at the door of his house in 
Jerusalem, and read all the shame and vanished 
faith that the revelry of the city betokened, and 
took the pity of it and the peril of it into his own 
heart, so are men learning to look upon human 
life to-day. The problem of the many is coming 
home to individual hearts and consciences. The 
man whose bread is sure is concerned about his 
brethren who are hungry. The woman whose 
life is set amid the sweet protections of a love-lit 
home is taking to her heart the pain and peril of 
her sister who is compelled to live her life face 
to face with the shames of the world. Thus the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world, is leading men 
day by day down into the deep places of human 
wrong and pain and need, and the burden upon 
their hearts is the burden of the valley of vision. 

4 From his student days Dr Schweitzer was 
occupied with thoughts of service to the lowhest 
of his fellow-men. ‘ It struck me as incompre- 
hensible,’ he says, “ that I should be allowed to 
lead such a happy life while I saw so many 
people around me wrestling with care and 
suffering. Even at school I had felt stirred 
whenever I got a glimpse of the miserable home 
surroundings of some of my school-fellows and 
compared them with the absolutely ideal condi- 
tions in which we children of the parsonage at 
Giinsbach lived. While at the University, and 
enjoying the happiness of being able to study, 
and even to produce some results in science and 
art, I could not help thinking continually of 
others who were denied that happiness by their 
material circumstances or their health. Then 
one brilliant summer morning at Giinsbach, 
during the Whitsuntide holidays—it was in 
1896—there came to me, as I awoke, the thought 
that I must not accept this happiness as a 
matter of course, but must give something in 
return for it. Proceeding to think the matter 
out at once with calm deliberation, while the 
birds were singing outside, I settled with myself 
before I got up that I would consider myself 
justified in living till I was thirty for science and 
art, in order to devote myself from that time 
forward to the direct service of humanity.’ 


How much of this burden of vision have we 
taken upon our shoulders—upon our hearts ? 
Have we accepted the stern, humbling, merciful 
judgment of the Christ upon our own character ? 
Have we passed, are we passing ever further, 
into the valley of self-knowledge, of confession 
and contrition, where all lasting amendment and 
attainment begin? And how stands it with us 
in regard to a sin-stained and suffering world ? 
Are we willing to know, and endeavouring to 
know, something of the pathos and tragedy 
hidden in what Ruskin calls ‘the darkness of 
the terrible streets ? ’ 


Open my eyes to visions girt 

With beauty and with wonder lit,— 
But let me always see the dirt, 

And all that spawn and die in it. 1 


In a word—for it all can be reduced to this— 
are we following Jesus Christ ? He it is who in 
His mercy and power reveals and cleanses the 
worst and fulfils the best in every human heart 
that receives Him; and it is He alone who can 
give us grace to see, and suffer for, and serve 
our brethren. 


The Harvest of the River 


Is. xxiii. 3.—‘° The harvest of the river.’ 


WE must take a wider view of the harvest than 
to connect it solely with the harvest of our own 
fields. Were we to depend on that alone, we 
could not long exist as a nation. For seven- 
eighths of our supply of corn we depend on the 
harvest from overseas. It was so with Tyre in 
the days of Isaiah. Tyre was one of the great 
cities of the Hast, belonging to the Gentile world, 
yet so near to Israel that its fortunes closely 
affected God’s ancient people. The prophet 
here links Tyre with Egypt, though they were 
so far apart. The reason was that the Phceni- 
cians were cut off from the interior of Syria and 
could not draw from it their food supplies. They 
had no agriculture of their own, and so they 
came to depend on Egypt and drew their 
revenues from their carrying trade. 


1. The expression ‘ the harvest of the river’ 
meant on the lips of Isaiah the harvest of the 
Nile, which was carried across the sea to Tyre 


1 Louis Untermeyer. 
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to feed the inhabitants of that great city. In 
the case of Egypt the expression was literally 
true. The Nile took the place in Egypt of the 
rainfall in our own land. Everything depended 
for the harvest on the overflow of the Nile and 
the irrigation of the country round. Though 
that condition of things no longer obtains, the 
phrase ‘the harvest of the river’ is perfectly 
intelligible to us. Right back in our own 
commercial history of the early and middle ages 
rivers were of great importance. Till good 
roads were made, carriage by water was less 
troublesome and less expensive than carriage by 
land. The Thames and the Severn were of 
primary importance in the development of 
British trade. In Domesday Book, London, 
Bristol, Southampton and Norwich figured as 
towns of great importance, owing their develop- 
ment largely to the rivers or other waterways 
which connected them with the high seas. 

4; Professor Shailer Mathews, in The Making 
of To-morrow, says that there never was, until 
recent times, a nation that did not paddle or 
sail its way into history. Civilization, he says, 
got its first start on water. ‘ In those early days 
rivers were thoroughfares. They continued to 
be thoroughfares until the middle of last century. 
The United States was born of water. It was 
easier to get to New Orleans from Montreal by 
way of the Mississippi than over land.’ 

The prosperity of many of our cities is largely 
bound up with the river on which they stand. 
Take Newcastle or Glasgow, for example. If 
we follow the course of the Tyne we notice both 
banks studded with hives of industry. The 
clank of the riveters; the sound of buzzers, 
sirens, whistles; the smoke from hundreds of 
chimneys betoken the importance of the river 
to the population on Tyne-side. Neither the 
Clyde nor the Tyne would ever have been what 
it is but for the work of modern engineering in 
deepening its channels. They owe their import- 
ance largely to the improvement they have 
made in their natural resources. The very word 
‘harvest’ implies labour. Not many harvests 
of material value are reaped without a great 
deal of labour. ‘In due time we shall reap, if 
we faint not.’ It is an obvious lesson, yet one 
which we often overlook, that we can do much 
for ourselves in life by the improvement of our 
natural resources. So many people plead 
inability to achieve greater results than they 
show when, like Israel of old, they cry, ‘ my 


leanness, my leanness,’ when their cry ought 
really to have been, ‘ My laziness, my laziness.’ 
Never did the nation stand in greater need of 
the very best use of the powers of its citizens 
than it does to-day. This lesson of efficiency 
is one which the thought of the Harvest of the 
River teaches us. 


2. Let us take another kind of river, where 
the noise of the foundry is not to be heard. 
Silently and softly the river flows, winding amid 
luxuriant meadows or along a lovely valley. 
We come upon the ruins of some fair abbey, 
and we reconstruct in our mind the scenes of 
four hundred years ago, when the buildings were 
peopled with monks and the sound of praise and 
prayer scarcely ceased by day or night. The 
first thought which occurs to us may be that the 
builders of those glorious temples knew how to 
find a spot of beauty and comfort for their 
home of retirement from the world, or that the 
monks knew where best to reap the harvest of 
the river. Yet there is a deeper lesson for us 
here. Whatever their faults of belief or of 
conduct, the builders of those abbeys knew the 
value of the contemplative life. Meditation— 
that was the true harvest which the placid river 
yielded to those who set their home of worship 
on its banks. We need to find a place and a 
time for meditation in these restless hurrying 
lives of ours. In God’s quiet strength alone 
can we grow strong. If we give ourselves no 
time for that Divine strength to flow into our 
soul, to pulsate right through our being, we 
cannot expect our spiritual life to be healthy 
and strong. 

4, Dr Chalmers was kept so busy, and had so 
many public engagements, that he was heard 
more than once to say, ‘I am almost bustled 
out of my spirituality.’ Most of us are exposed 
to the very same danger, living as we do in a 
time of restlessness and hurry. Our pace is a 
very fast one. This is the era of machinery : 
the whir of wheels is in everybody’s ear. As 
Cecil said of Raleigh, we ‘ toil terribly,’ and find 
a day of twenty-four hours too short for all 
we have to do. A life of hurry constitutes a 
very real menace to our spiritual well-being. 
It is possible to be so busy as to lose our 
highest effectiveness, to be so absorbed in 
secondary activities as to miss the chief ends 
of being.? 

1 §. L. Wilson. 
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4] ‘ Meditation,’ says Dr James Martineau, ‘ is 
the great storehouse of our spiritual dynamics, 
where the hero is strengthened for his field.’ 


The passive soul in waiting stands, 
To feel, as flowers the sun and dew, 
The one true life its own renew. 


We think of that riverside at Philippi in 
Apostolic days, and of the little band of seekers 
after God who met there to pray. The harvest 
of that river was one of the richest yields that 
the history of God’s field has seen. ‘On the 
Sabbath we went out of the city by a river-side, 
where prayer was wont to be made; and we 
sat down, and spake unto the women which 
resorted thither.’ The men appear to have been 
conspicuous by their absence from worship that 
day. But how much more might be done, if 
the men of the city would come out to prayer 
on the Sabbath-day and take a larger share in 
working for the Kingdom of God. Then we 
might see some of the sons of the river going 
forth to the noble enterprise of spreading the 
Kingdom. Arthur Benson thinks that there is 
no book like Kingsley’s Water Babies which ‘ so 
interprets the spirit and the essential mystery of 
moving water, alike the streamlet, the full- 
flushed, travel-stained river, and the pure, vast, 
cavernous sea, with its sapphire spaces and the 
fallen light of its depths.’ He is disappointed, 
however, that the child of the stream and the 
sea, ‘ who had played with water-babies in the 
silver sand, in the weed-hung caverns of 
Brandan’s Isle, who had darted down the river 
in flood among the gleaming salmon, should go 
back to the world and become an engineer,’ 
dealing with railways, engines and rifled guns. 
‘Not this the promise of his prime.’ But was 
this so disappointing a sequel? Was it not 
well that the engineer should have been a son 
of the river? It was well that the man who was 
to do useful, practical work should have ‘ come 
smiling out of the golden gates of imagination 
into the severe daylight of the world.’ We 
ought to rejoice that those who go forth to do 
the practical work of the world should be 
children of the river of God, trained in habits 
of meditation and of prayer. 


3. There is another river which yields a rich 
harvest. The angel in the Revelation, says St 
John, ‘ showed me a pure river of water of life, 


clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne 
of God and of the Lamb. In the midst of the 
street of it, and on either side of the river, was 
there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner 
of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month ; 
and the leaves of the tree were for the healing 
of the nations.’ Archbishop Benson thought of 
this verse when he travelled in Italy and looked 
upon the rivers flowing from the snow-clad Alps. 
He wrote: 1 * When the water of life is said to 
flow from the Throne of God and the Lamb, it 
clearly makes the Throne a mountain-throne— 
a great white throne indeed.’ 

The harvest of that river is one which we 
might almost despair of reaping. We think of 
the nations of Europe, wounded, stricken, fear- 
haunted. But the leaves of that tree were for 
the healing of the nations—a rich harvest and 
one terribly needed to-day. The Lord Jesus is 
the source of that river of life, in His dazzling 
purity. From Him comes that river whose 
harvest-yield alone can heal the nations. 


All-reconciling Love Divine, 
Creation’s pillar and its ground, 
Now may the nations own Thy sign, 
And heart to heart be closely bound : 
Our Father God, for peace we pray ; 
Give peace on earth in this our day. 


O bring to nought the cruel pride, 
The selfish aim that stirreth strife ; 
And bid good-will flood with its tide 
The parted channels of man’s life : 
Our Father God, for peace we pray ; 
Give peace on earth, now and alway. 


Lord, make the troubled world bewail 
The hates that bring its children loss ; 
And for our saving health unveil 
The lonely splendour of the Cross : 
Our Father God, in Thy dear Son, 
Make us, make all the nations, one.” 


Commerce and Religion 


Is. xxii. 18.—‘ And her merchandise and her hire shall 
be holiness to the Lord.’ 


In the Semite there has always been a keen 

instinct for trade. Many of the merchants of 

the Kast are wealthy men who still continue to 

carry on their trade for the sheer love of bargain- 
1 Infe, ii. 406. 2 H. Elvet Lewis. 
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ing. No one who has been in Damascus when 
the great caravans are expected, and has seen 
the merchants sleeping on their shop counters 
that they may secure the first of what is coming, 
can fail to be impressed with this passion for 
commerce. But, when Isaiah wrote his pro- 
phecies, the time of Israel’s trade had not yet 
come. She was indeed touched by the two 
great trade systems of the Hast—the land route 
of the Aramwans and the maritime commerce 
of Phoenicia. It would seem that Omri had 
tried to utilize both of these as ideals for the 
national prosperity ; but he had failed, for as 
yet the trading instinct was dormant in Israel, 
or at least its opportunity had not arrived. 

The usual line taken by the prophets was 
that of trying to keep Israel to her one great 
task of religion, and of proscribing all com- 
mercial dreams as secular things. For her com- 
merce was represented as a temptation, a defile- 
ment tempting her to sell her birthright for 
nought. Yet here we have one voice different 
from the rest. This is an appreciative word 
spoken for the great trade of Phcenicia, a 
recognition of the good, and even religious, 
possibilities of commerce. 


1. The idea of a general antagonism between 
commerce and religion is common in many 
quarters. The roots of this particular concep- 
tion lie deep in history. Within the Old Testa- 
ment may be found several denunciations by 
prophets who, in defence of pure morality, felt 
it laid upon them to condemn utterly the com- 
mercial spirit and its ways. Again, in the early 
Christian days commerce was the first and the 
most serious enemy of Christianity. It has been 
well said that the most sensitive part of civilized 
man is his pocket, and in many ways Christianity 
attacked that part. From the first private 
gains and large vested interests were aflected 
by the new religion, and many men of wealth 
and position stood to lose by its prosperity. 
When Jesus drove from the Temple the money- 
changers and the sellers of doves, He incurred 
the enmity of Sadducean priests who drew a 
revenue from that commerce. The protests of 
the idol craftsmen of Ephesus, and of the 
masters of the demoniac girl in Philippi, are 
familiar to us all; and it is interesting to remem- 
ber that among the earliest opponents of the 
Christian worship were Ephesians who sold 
hay for the sacrificial feasts of their temple. 


Modern echoes of the same cry may still be 
heard. Not only have such dreamers as Thoreau 
told us that, ‘ the whole enterprise of this nation 
is not illustrated by a thought ; it is not warmed 
by a sentiment ; there is nothing in it for which 
a man should lay down his life.’ We find such 
echoes in the suspicion that a thoroughly 
successful business man cannot really be very 
religious; and in pious generalities about the 
unworldly spirit. 

It has been said that, among the many forces 
of modern society, commerce is in some ways 
the greatest and most efficient ; that its subtle 
influence penetrates everywhere ; that it is more 
constant than war and more immediate than 
literature. But, if it be so great among the 
forces of modern life, it must have tremendous 
possibilities, not merely of evil but of good. 
Religion claims all such forces. They may be 
her allies or they may be her enemies. She 
claims that in themselves they are great and 
honourable facts in life, and that if they exist 
at all they can be consecrated to the highest 
ends. Indeed, religion must insist upon that 
claim, for, if the commanding forces of the 
world cannot be consecrated, then religion is 
from first to last a failure. 


2. We are familiar with the saying that 
business is business and religion is religion, and 
that a man must do one thing at a time; and 
there is a sense in which that saying is quite 
true, if conscience and intelligence be brought 
to the understanding of it. 

(1) Obviously certain religious moods would 
be ruinous to business habits. Meditation holds 
a high place in the religious life; generosity and 
trustfulness are virtues upon which Christianity 
insists; while unworldliness is the constant 
command of Jesus Christ. All this is true, and 
yet common sense is greatly needed in the 
application of it. Habits of dreaming and 
vague meditation have been the ruin of many a 
business man. Unintelligent generosity and 
trustfulness have wasted many a fortune, and 
indeed have often become actually criminal, 
bringing ruin upon those whose interests were 
a sacred trust. 

(2) Itis equally unfortunate when the business 
spirit enters unduly into Christianity. The 
extreme case is that of the casuistry which 
Renan has cleverly described as ‘a running 
account for crimes at so much apiece.’ But 
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far short of that, the bargaining spirit has often 
entered into religion in a way which no man 
can defend. Jacob of old made his bargain 
with God in terms not unlike those of his 
bargain with Laban. Pascal urges men to 
accept the Christian faith on the ground that, 
whether in the end it should prove true or false, 
those who accept it have chosen the safer course. 
It may be said in general that, when a man’s 
religion is not the expression of any real desire 
for God or goodness, but the prudential calcula- 
tion how he may save his soul, there is a wrong 
blending of commerce and religion. ‘Foresight,’ 
says Dr John Watson, ‘ will win Heaven, but it 
is not the foresight of a mercantile speculation.’ 


3. There is a sense in which religion and 
business cannot be kept apart. Christianity has 
much to learn from business, and commerce can 
never be safe until it has been transfused with 
the spirit of Christianity. The idea that the 
two are to be kept as it were in water-tight 
compartments, separate from one another, has 
appeared in two phases. 

(1) There is the conviction that it is impossible 
to be strictly honest and upright. There are 
those who hold that there is no way of doing 
business successfully upon strict principles. 
Elsewhere, they say, you may be as noble as 
you please, here you have to compromise; so 
that modern commerce is regarded as a new 
house of Rimmon, in which all men must bow 
themselves before the conventions of the markets 
and learn the tricks of trade. 

4, John Knox had to say, in memorable words, 
to the business men of his day, * It is not enough 
for us to justify ourselves before God that civil 
law cannot accuse us. Nay, brethren, the eyes 
of God pierce deeper than man’s law can 
stretch. . . . The merchant is just enough, in 
his own conceit, if before men he cannot be 
convicted of theft and deceit. The artificer and 
craftsman thinketh himself free before God, 
albeit he neither work sufficient stuff, nor yet 
sell for a reasonable price. The world is evil, 
saith he, and how can men live if they do not 
as others do? And thus doth every man lean 
upon the iniquity of another, and thinketh him- 
self sufficiently excused when he meeteth craft 
with craft, and repulseth back violence either 
with deceit or open injury.’ 

It is very true that there are some people who 
honestly desire to have God for their friend, and 
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yet strongly object to making the devil their 
enemy. It is far too true that there are some 
who would be poorer men if they were more 
consistent Christians. But that it is impossible 
for a business man to be strictly upright to-day, 
we cannot believe. If that were so the only 
message for the times would be, Let this accursed 
thing sink ; come out of it, and be separate, and 
from its ruins we shall see arise new heavens 
and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

(2) The saying that ‘ business is business’ is 
sometimes used as a cloak for hypocrisy and 
cruelty. We have all heard of hard men in 
business who are generous in their private 
relations. Men may be exacting masters, hard 
bargain-drivers, merciless in holding men to 
their bargains even when that means ruin, and 
yet in private life, outside their business hours, 
they may be amiable, humane, lavish in charity, 
abundant in religious profession. Such men 
juggle with their own souls. The most inviol- 
able thing they know is the partition that keeps 
the principles of private life from entering the 
department of business. Yet they seem to 
think that the partition, impermeable by prin- 
ciple, is somehow porous to the transference of 
merit, so that the private virtues may compen- 
sate for the public wrongs. 

Not infrequently the words ‘ Holiness to the 
Lord’ are seen inscribed over the doors of 
churches. What is the use of such words there ? 
Of course the Church stands for holiness to the 
Lord, and of course the private life of home 
stands for the same ideal. There ought to be 
no need to remind any one of such obvious facts 
as these. The place where such words should 
be written is over the door of the house where 
we buy and sell. 

4 ‘ My knowledge of business life in the city 
of London,’ says Lord Marshall, ‘ convinces me 
that business is by no means an insuperable 
barrier to the advance of religion, and that it 
provides a very appropriate meeting-ground for 
religion and life. Honesty, truthfulness, strict 
observance of contracts, fair dealing and industry, 
have not yet been rejected from among the 
foundations of British business; and these are 
often graced by generosity and unselfishness and 
human sympathy. My belief is that such 
qualities are more highly esteemed and more 
sincerely desired than ever. . . . That cynical 
axiom, “‘ Business is business,” which as often 
as not is used to mean “ Business is a dirty 
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business,” may be the apology of the unscrupu- 
lous man ; but it is by no means the watchword 
of business men generally.’ } 


4. Every calling has its own peculiar diff- 
culty for the spiritual life. The student, the 
artist, the engineer all find themselves con- 
fronted with their own problems. Commerce 
has many such, but all these spring from one 
source. The chief temptation and the central 
difficulty is the fact of an artificial standard of 
values. We are not facing the actual facts and 
difficulties of the world, but we are facing these 
after they have been translated into coin, and 
are being measured by money values. Other 
employments have something to produce, and 
they deal with money along with the work of 
their hands. Commerce produces nothing, but 
only exchanges things and handles money. 
Now, of course, in that there is nothing intrinsic- 
ally wrong; but it is quite obvious that such 
employment will tend to produce a certain habit 
of mind. The stimulus of the act and habit of 
production is wanting, the interest and the joy 
of a creator in the work of his hands. Produc- 
tion brings a man face to face with realities, and 
that is the element in which commerce is 
wanting. 

This dealing with money values has its own 
peculiar danger. Money has a subtle power to 
absorb into itself all the interests of life. A 
commercial man who comes under the sinister 
power of money unconsciously divides his 
fellow-men into two classes. Around him, meet- 
ing him in his private life, one class remains 
human. They are objects of his human inter- 
course, interest, kindliness, and affection. The 
other class, which he touches only in com- 
mercial relations, comes to be regarded simply 
as a set of instruments for money-making. 
Their worth is so much sterling. But there 
is no possibility of expressing the worth of a 
human soul in money values. And it is strange 
that this, which came as a revelation upon the 
conscience of those who abolished slavery long 
ago, should need to be repeated now. 

The first necessity for the commerce of our 
day is to resist the tendency to allow the money- 
value standard to be the exclusive one in 
estimating the worth of any man or woman. A 
man is a man, not merely the equivalent of so 
much coin; we are handling souls and bodies 

1 Home Messenger, Oct. 1923. 


as well as money, and they are serious things 
to handle. Surely it is open to us to adopt 
this larger view of life; to count profits not 
merely by increasing balances, but by help 
given to men, and the increase of goodness and 
happiness in their lives; to count losses by the 
injury done to any human being. Surely we 
may count among our profits the approval of 
Jesus Christ, and among our losses all that has 
grieved His Holy Spirit. ; 

4] Of other men’s commercial wealth it may 
be said, ‘ Ill gotten, well spent,’ but with George 
Cadbury the profits were as brotherly in the 
making as they were in the spending. The 
distinctive point about George Cadbury is that 
he conceived of his business as a religious work, 
a means by which he could extend the Kingdom 
of Heaven. He saw the sickness of the acquisi- 
tive society as we all see it. But he wasted no 
time on denunciation or censoriousness of any 
kind. He set to work to remedy the definite 
evils of the factory system in his own factory. 
He did it, and showed thereby how it could be 
done. Under him, the works became a centre 
of healthy living—a place in which the employee 
found not only his means of subsistence, but a 
place in which he could realize the higher joys 
of his recreational life, physical, intellectual, 
artistic, social. To him the perfection of a 
machine and the cheapness of commodities were 
not ends in themselves. The chief product of 
the factory was, after all, the human beings that 
it turned out, and because George Cadbury 
realized the infinite value of a man as a man, 
he set himself to stem the tide of human wastage 
which the industrial revolution had brought 
with it.t 


The Sense of Wonder 


Is. xxv. 1—‘ O Lord, thou art my God; I will exalt 
thee, I will praise thy name; for thou hast done wonderful 
things.’ 

ManxInD has sometimes been divided into two 
classes of people—those who by instinct say 
‘No,’ and those who by instinct say ‘ Yes.’ 
But surely the classification is too simple. 
There is a third class, those, namely, who tend 
rather to say ‘ What’ as they gaze at some new 
fact, and it is of little consequence whether 
after the ‘What’ you put a mark of interroga- 


# P . L. Paton, in Canadian Journal of Religious Thought, 
iv. 288. 
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tion or of exclamation. Both really are needed. 
These people confront the phenomena of the 
world with the eyes of inquiry and wonder. 


1. The higher life of man owes more than can 
be told to wonder. Take philosophy. What 
was it started people on the task of explaining 
things, trying to understand this strange and 
interesting life of ours? Aristotle, the master of 
those who know, says that it was wonder, and 
Plato had said it before him. Men wonder that 
things should be as they are, then they look into 
them and construct theories to explain them, 
and in the end they feel that for every amazing 
thing they explain, a dozen new marvels have 
sprung into view. So it is with science at this 
hour. 

§; The man who cannot wonder, who does 
not habitually wonder (and worship), were he 
President of innumerable Royal Societies, and 
carried the whole Mécanique Céleste and Hegel’s 
Philosophy, and the epitome of all Laboratories 
and Observatories with their results, in his 
single head—is but a Pair of Spectacles behind 
which there is no Hye. 

Or, again, take poetry. Wonder touches its 
very soul. No doubt there have been different 
kinds of this eager and thrilling surprise in the 
long story of the poets. There is the naive and 
childlike wonder in the earliest poetry of all; 
in the Greek and Latin poets there is wonder 
aroused by the recognition of the mystery of 
man’s life and the mystery of Nature’s theatre 
in which the human drama is played ; in Chaucer 
we come upon the wonder excited by the boy- 
hood of the earth and the romance of human 
life. In Spenser and Shakespeare, on to Milton, 
there is felt what may be called spiritual wonder 
as experienced in the presence of those unseen 
forces that weave and dominate the web of our 
life. Then comes a long, long sleep, past Dryden 
and Pope, and the like, until wonder woke once 
more to last a long marvellous day in Burns, and 
Wordsworth, and, most of all, in Coleridge, down 
to Tennyson, Browning, and De La Mare. 
Certainly it is not too much to say that poetry 
could not live without it. Wonder gives wings 
to the song. 

Now, the springs of wonder touch religion so 
closely that we might define the religious man 
as one who feels he has no choice but to say, as 
he looks upon the greatest things in life, ‘ This 

7 Carlyle. 
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is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our 


eyes.’ 


2. The Bible is full of wonder—wonder at 
God, and at all that God has done for man. 
There is a chord often struck in Scripture that 
reveals the astonished mind of the believer, and 
gives a note of exhilaration to his voice. That 
is what we hear in the opening words of this 
chapter, ‘O Lord, thou art my God; I will 
exalt thee, I will praise thy name; for thou 
hast done wonderful things.’ The man is 
breathing worship out of a heart full of surprise. 
Or take another passage from Isaiah: ‘ I have 
blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy transgressions, 
and, as a cloud, thy sins: return unto me; for 
I have redeemed thee.’ And how the psalmist 
breaks into astonishment over the forgiveness of 
God! 

4] Nearly every reader of the Psalms is per- 
plexed when he comes to the word ‘Selah.’ 
What shall he do with the word? Shall he 
read it or shall he skilfully make a flying loop 
around it? Well, for the intensely religious 
Hebrew it was a solemn pause of hush and 
wonder. It was his ‘point of admiration.’ 
After he had climbed up to the height of some 
overwhelming truth, or had faced the deepest 
issues of the soul, or had caught an exalted 
vision of the majesty of God, there came a pause 
which was no empty pause. It was a hush that 
carried him higher than his highest words had 
done, or could do. The beat and throb of his 
soul went on mounting as he waited, moved 
with awe and too full for speech or sound. The 
Selah of the Psalmist is as untranslatable as is 
our ‘ point of admiration,’ but if one tried to 
put it into words it would be the ejaculation of 
the tremulous soul: ‘ Just think of that!’ 

The same note echoes through the New Testa- 
ment. It could not be that in the presence of 
Christ, the Father’s unspeakable gift, this call 
of wonder should die down. Rather the fire 
burns and shines with a bright flame. Jesus 
surprised men as He went about Palestine. 
Men wondered, we are told, at the gracious 
words that proceeded out of His mouth. His 
love took them quite aback. They had never 
felt anything like the mercy to sinners that 
looked out of His eyes. It is after the Resurrec- 
tion that there comes a new sense of gladness. 
We read that the disciples on one occasion 

1 Rufus M. Jones. 
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showed joy and wonder—about as good a 
mixture of emotions as is given to mortals to 
feel; and well they might. The early Church 
was full of doxology. We are finding out that 
some of the great passages in the Epistles are 
really extracts from Christian hymns of praise. 
They were songs to begin with. Then there is 
the adoration in the exclaiming words of St 
Paul, ‘O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out.’ Wonder is not something to which 
the apostles have to lift themselves with an 
effort, it is the very air they breathe, it is a 
simple erecting movement of the soul towards 
God, as natural as the flight of a bird up through 
the sunshine. 


3. Let us think of one or two facts which have 
power to unseal and awaken this sense of 
wonder. 

(1) There is the holoness of God.—St Francis is 
said to have been heard once pacing up and down 
his cell all night, saying nothing but the two 
words, ‘My God! My God!’ Something of the 
stupendous purity of God had come in upon him, 
and he could only murmur in awe and surprise. 
Usually the holiness of God is seen by us as 
through a mist—a great reality, but very far 
away. The eagle may look into the blaze of 
the noonday sun, but we cannot. God puts 
His hand over our eyes, knowing we would not 
dare the sight; and here is one reason more 
why He came to us in the flesh in Jesus, veiling 
His glory. 


Eternal Light! eternal Light ! 
How pure the soul must be, 
When, placed within Thy searching sight, 
It shrinks not, but, with calm delight, 
Can live and look on Thee ! 


But to catch even one stray beam is a sight 
of wonder. Could we bear a religion which had 
not that at the heart of it? Could we revere a 
faith which did not exhibit such a view of the 
Father that every mouth is stopped and all the 
world becomes guilty before Him? A recent 
writer has said that we cannot comprehend an 
object as sublime while we comprehend a means 
wherewith to measure it. Let a thing be what 
it may, physical or spiritual, the moment we 
say to ourselves, ‘ It is very great, but I know 


how great,’ that moment it has ceased to be 
sublime. That is how the holiness of God, once 
it is apprehended, affects a man. It is so great 
that we cannot tell how great it is. Both in its 
power to shame the bad in us and in its tender- 
ness and mercy to the penitent it is a thing of 
wonder. The great wonder in God’s holiness is 
just that it is so merciful. We might imagine 
that a proper holiness would make mercy an 
impossibility. That would be perfectly in line 
with what occurs in human life. We find it 
hard to be merciful, and sometimes it looks as 
if the best people found it hardest. So to us 
there would be nothing marvellous in a Divine 
purity that shut out the sinner, that had no 
touch of compassion. That we could well under- 
stand, but the glory of the Father’s holiness is 
that it delights to pardon, and by pardon to 
make us like itself. 

(2) There is, too, the wonder of the Cross.—We 
can see how marvellous it is from the difficulty 
we find in taking it in. It is all but incredible 
that Christ came out of the very life of God to 
suffer for us. To think that Jesus took our 
part is the more astonishing the more we know 
about ourselves. He did not stand aside and 
decline responsibility. He numbered Himself 
with the transgressors. Wery unlike our way. 
We shrink from all contact with the sinful. We 
have to pull ourselves together and make an 
effort before we have anything to do with them, 
and still more pathetic is the way we shield our 
children from contacts of that kind. But there 
is nothing that marks the sheer difference 
between Christ and us than just this point. He 
comes to the worst of us, and stands by our side, 
and takes our hand and looks into our eyes and 
says, ‘ Your burden is gone, and you are clean.’ 
That is more than we could ask or think. 

Then at the end He went out into the dark to 
search for us. It is difficult to comprehend the 
secret hidden in that phrase: ‘To seek and 
save that which was lost.’ But at least one 
beam of light falls upon it. ‘ My God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?’ There is the marvel of the 
love of Jesus somehow going out into the desola- 
tion where the lost are that He might bring 
them back to God, and He did it with a love 
that sweeps round the whole world and leaves 
out no one. The circle of our love is narrow, 
our imagination fails, our patience fails. He 
loves each of us as if there were none other in 
the world. Is not that something which passes 
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knowledge and at which we can do nothing at 
all but wonder ? 


Tis mystery all! The Immortal dies ! 
Who can explore His strange design ? 
In vain the first-born seraph tries 
To sound the depths of Love divine ; 
*Tis mercy all! Let earth adore, 
Let angel minds inquire no more. 


(3) There is the wonder of immortality.—The 
world, and even the Church, grows blind to the 
surprise of immortality, it fades into the light 
of common day. Then, in His pity, God opens 
our eyes again. Death comes into our homes, 
it strikes down one we love. We have to say 
‘Good-bye,’ and unclasp the dear hands, and 
see the curtain close. We follow those we have 
lost with love and longing infinite into the great 
unknown. We stand beside the grave, and 
what we see there touches the heart with an 
icy chill. And then, as we turn away, the great 
prospects we Christians have rise up before us, 
and we feel again how marvellous they are. 
They mean that instead of being the end, death 
is only the beginning. We shall wake on the 
farther side to things that eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard, but which God has prepared for 
them that love Him. Little as we know about 
what is called heaven, we know all that really 
matters—that the Father is there, His children 
round about Him. We know that, possessing 
Him completely, we shall be done with sin, and 
shall render an unimpeded service. It looks all 
but unbelievable. 

{ Some years ago a friend told me that as he 
waited at a Scottish railway station he watched 
with interest a little fellow who at intervals ran 
up and down shouting with glee, because, as he 
explained, he had a favourite cousin coming by 
the next train. At the other side of the plat- 
form was a pale one-armed porter washing out a 
carriage. My friend began to talk with him, 
and said it was delightful to see the boy in such 
spirits. ‘ Yes,’ said the man, ‘and there are 
times when I, too, could shout for joy when I 
think of our heavenly Father and all He gives 
us day by day, and, besides, henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown everlasting.’ } 


In the hour of death after this life’s whim, 
When the heart beats low and the eyes grow 
dim, 
1H. R. Mackintosh. 


And pain has exhausted every limb, 
The lover of the Lord shall trust in Him. 


For even the purest delight may pall, 
And power must fail and the proud man fall, 
And the love of the dearest friend grow small, 
But the glory of the Lord is all in all. 


The Spirit of Expectation 


Is. xxv. 9.—‘ Lo, this is our God; we have waited for 

him, and he will save us.’ 
1. Tue special note of the season of Advent is 
expectation. We are trained in the habit of 
looking forward that we may come to Christmas- 
time with the spirit of expectation in our hearts. 
For this spirit of expectation is like a golden 
thread, linking together the children of God of 
all times. It was the master-instinct of the 
prophets. They moved through the world of 
their day with something of the far-off look of 
men who have trained themselves to look for- 
ward. And gradually their vision came to 
concentrate on one thing—the promise of the 
coming of Christ. “We have waited for him.’ 
The Old Testament is the record of how men 
waited for the Incarnation, how they kept alive 
the spirit of expectation in the midst of dis- 
couragement and long delay. And so, when 
the promise was fulfilled, it was to men who had 
learned to wait that the truth was revealed—to 
shepherds who kept watch by night, to wise 
men who waited for His star, to Simeon and 
Anna who were looking for the consolation of 
Israel. But still the spirit of expectation lived 
on. Ask the early Christians what they are 
doing, and the reply is still the same: ‘ We are 
waiting for Him.’ And still the unconquerable 
spirit of expectation lives in human hearts. 
Still men wait and dream of a good to come—a 
new coming of Christ. 

4] Whatever else may be said of the early 
Church, this is undoubtedly true, that its back 
was toward the world and its face toward the 
coming of the Lord. Its course was steered 
not alone by the chart of its creed but by the 
pole-star of its hope. The fore-gleam of the 
day illumined its dark hours, and saved it from 
present fears. Its moral and ethical life found 
surest impulse in the certainty that Christ 
would come, just as it had found firm founda- 
tion in the certainty that He had come; and 
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the inspiration of its splendid sacrifices, con- 
flicts and triumphs was in this same sure 
consciousness. ‘Now’ was always ‘the day of 
salvation’ and hence of earnest effort to win 
men to Christ, since to-morrow might be the 
day of glory.+ 

Waiting for Him. It is not enough to look 
forward ; we must know for what we are wait- 


ing. Is it for success, and love, and honour ? 
And then? For wealth, perhaps, and fame ? 
And then? Isit only death at the end? Oris 


the true answer the answer of the text—we are 
waiting for God, for the touch of the Divine 
hand, the light of the Divine face, the realization 
of the vision of God? Keep this spirit of 
expectation, and we keep the secret of courage 
and hope; lose it and life is like a coloured 
window behind which the sunset has faded, 
leaving only the darkened framework of the 
picture that glowed with splendid colours a 
little while ago. 


2. Christmas is also a season of confidence. 
‘He will save us.’ How the idea of salvation 
runs through all the Christmas story. ‘ Unto 
you is born a saviour.’ ‘ Mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.’ ‘ He will save us ’—that is what 
Christmas comes to tell us again. Not—He 
will save the heathen, the outcast, the hopeless ; 
but He willsave us. It is a personal confession. 
For it implies that we are dissatisfied with our 
lives as they are; that we are willing that they 
should be lifted out of the bondage of conven- 
tion, the slavery of selfishness and greed, the 
deception thoughtlessly practised, the slander 
carelessly spoken. We confess that we too have 
need of salvation. And we confess that the 
power of the incarnate Christ is adequate to our 
needs. 

No one can mix much with his fellow-men 
without realizing that a new doubt is every- 
where awaking in men’s minds. Is not Chris- 
tianity an exhausted force? Is not its power 
over the world coming to an end? Here are 
vast social evils crying to heaven, and no salva- 
tion comes. Men live and work and die with 
no apparent consciousness of spiritual realities, 
and all our efforts break against the passive 
force of apathy. Can we, in face of all this, 
still hold to our belief that He who was born 
on that first Christmas morning is the Saviour 
of the world? If He is a Saviour, where is His 
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salvation? If He is a King, where is that 
kingdom for whose coming we have prayed ? 
We must face questions like these, and they will 
lead us back to the cradle of Bethlehem. We 
believe that in the Incarnation lies still the hope 
of the world. Yes, and our hope, too. For 
when the simple truths of religion have become 
complicated by human glosses, and have lost 
touch with reality, or have grown hard and 
intolerant, we need to bring them again to 
Bethlehem and lay them at the cradle of a little 
Child. For He is the Saviour of Christianity 
as well as the Saviour of the world. Of our 
religious ideas, as well as of our personal char- 
acter, it is true that except we be converted and 
become as little children, we cannot enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 


3. Christmas is a season of realization. ‘ This 
is our God.’ The Jewish records told how the 
people had stood at the foot of a great moun- 
tain and seen its summit shaken with earth- 
quake and encircled with flame; and as they 
watched they whispered: ‘ This—splendid, 
terrifying, isolated—this is our God.’ And they 
had seen the luminous cloud that floated above 
the holiest place, and they had said: ‘ This— 
among us, yet apart, mysterious, incompre- 
hensible—this is our God.’ But the hour came 
when awed faces of simple men looked down 
on the cradle of a little Child, and whispered : 
‘This is our God’; no longer separated, 
encircled with majesty, but veiled in fiesh, 
humbled to the fashion of men, entering human 
life through the avenue of birth. Is it strange 
that from that moment a revolution began in 
human thought of which no man can see the end? 

A creed that tells how God was found in a 
cradle and on a cross ought surely to train us 
in the habit of watching for God where we 
should least expect to find Him. ‘ This is our 
God’; we have marked His footsteps along 
the fields, we have heard His voice among the 
trees. But, most of all, we have learned to 
look for Him in the broken bread and the 
poured-out wine. For still the wonder of that 
first Christmas Day renews itself in simple 
hearts— 


For they who do their hearts no wrong, 
Who keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall ever hear the angels’ song : 
‘ To-day the Prince of Peace is born.’ 
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The only real guarantee for peace is in the 
resolute and watchful action of all Christian 
men. In this, too ‘ He will save us,’ if we wait 
for Him. For He will save us from the impulse 
that makes for war, He will give us strength to 
stand firm when the passions of men break loose 
in the clamour for blood ; He will teach us that 
there are better battles to fight than the battles 
full of ‘ confused noise and garments rolled in 
blood.’ His battle is against ignorance and 
vice, against the selfish heart and the grasping 
hand, against discord and hatred, and all the 
foul things that haunt the darkness. So we 
pray: ‘Give peace in our time, O Lord,’ not 
that we may rest in indolent ease, but that we 
may turn to our true task—the battle against 
vice and drink and sweating and ignorance ; the 
truceless battle that must not end till we can 
join the triumph song: ‘ This is our God; we 
have waited for him, and he has saved us!’ 


Perfect Peace 


Is. xxvi. 3.—‘ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on thee : because he trusteth in thee.’ 


In nothing is the courage of the gospel so 
strikingly expressed as in its promise of peace 
at the heart of that agitation which characterizes 
the life of the world, and in submitting itself to 
the test of personal experience. It declares the 
governing condition upon which God may be 
known of every man and encourages all to test 
its declarations by personal experiment. This 
writer’s promise to a harried and distressed 
people is one of the clearest anticipations of 
the message of Christ. If they would put their 
trust in God they would be kept in the peace 
that passeth all understanding. It is good for 
us to be reminded in disquieting days like these 
that we, too, may know this peace. 


1. Peace is not Freedom from Trouble.—It is 
significant that these words do not identify the 
experience of peace with the absence of loss and 
sorrow, but with the presence of God. It is not 
that we are to be withdrawn from the reach of 
the influence of these things, but that we are 
to be drawn into close union with Himself. 
And because its ultimate security is the faithful- 
ness of God, His unchangeable love and power 
His perfect sympathy and understanding, the 
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peace in which the believer is kept is ‘ perfect.’ 
That is, it is capable of sustaining any test. 
How full this promise is, and how overwhelming 
is the conception it expresses! It is seen at 
work in all its meaning in the life of Christ Him- 
self, whose life was a constant struggle against 
uncounted hosts, and whose circumstances were 
such as almost entirely to preclude the possi- 
bility of peace. Yet, despite its unlikelihood, 
this is His legacy to His loved ones: ‘ My peace 
I leave with you.’ 

{| It is a peace without pain, because desiring 
only what is holy; without anxiety, because it 
thinks only what is right; without disappoint- 
ment, because a just work is always successful ; 
without sorrow, because ‘ great peace have they 
which love Thy Law, and nothing shall offend 
them’; and without terror, because the God of 
all battles is its Guard.+ 

It is a mistake to suppose that if our world 
were free from trouble our hearts would be free 
from disquiet. The Psalmist cried, ‘ O, that I 
had wings like a dove, then would I fly away 
and be at rest.’ But it would have been in 
vain, for wherever we go we carry ourselves. 
Although we do not minimize the importance 
of circumstances, perfect peace cannot reside in 
circumstances: it can only reside in the heart. 
Augustine, seeking peace, plunged into the 
wilderness expecting to find it in the solitude 
and quiet. In the desert he found tranquillity 
everywhere but in his heart, and when peace 
found him he was in the strenuous life of old 
Milan. Wesley had this peace though he 
travelled more than five thousand miles a year 
on horseback and preached half a dozen times a 
day. Fitzgerald, the translator of the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam, seems to have missed it, 
though he lived the life of a recluse and kept 
doves. 

Few words have been more abused than this 
word ‘ peace.’ There is a sort of peace that can 
be acquired through a kind of callous cynicism. 
It is not worth having ; it is a sort of spiritual 
anesthesia. There is a kind of peace that comes 
out of an enormous self-satisfaction. That leads 
nowhere. There is a kind of peace of passivity 
and lukewarmness. But out of the possession 
of the Master’s peace as seen in the early Chris- 
tians there welled up an amazing meekness, 
calmness, serenity, associated with something 
that in those days seemed antithetical to it, 
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associated with the greatest moral forcefulness 
that the world had ever seen or ever will see. 
As they knew more and more about the storms 
of life they dwelt more and more upon the 
serenity and the poise of Christ. We have only 
to listen to one of them—the Apostle Paul. 
Though in every kind of physical danger and 
burdened with the care of all the churches— 
men’s hearts inflamed with every conceivable 
sensual desire, men’s minds tossed to and fro 
with every wind of doctrine—he yet speaks of a 
“peace which passeth understanding,’ and we 
see it is no hyperbole. 


2. Peace is Harmony.—Let us try to feel our 
way into the idea which is suggested by the 
word ‘Peace.’ What is the essential and 
central thought of the word? We find that it 
comes from a Greek word that means ‘to join 
together.’ Our own word peace every school- 
boy knows that we have derived from the Latin 
pax. The root from which the word is derived 
means ‘to agree. We find the idea in our 
common speech to-day in the words * compact,’ 
and ‘pact.’ In the Greek word and in the 
English we discover the same thought : jointure, 
agreement ; or to employ another word—one of 
the richest in our language, because it is used in 
the realm of art and of music—the true idea 
of peace is harmony, harmony in any set of 
circumstances. Think of units; then of the 
unification of the units; the result is unity. 
That unity is peace; it is agreement; it is 
synthesis ; it is harmony. 

If we have looked carefully at a rainbow, we 
have seen the units which, merging, make light. 
We have observed the whole gamut of colour ; 
the red, the orange, the yellow, the green, the 
blue, the indigo, the violet ; and then presently, 
the prismatic raindrops ceasing to cause the 
spectrum analysis, the rainbow ended. But 
light was there, and light is peace. The rainbow 
is the result of storm; it is the dividing up of 
light into its essential and constituent rays. 
Merge the rays, and you lose the colour, but you 
have light, and light is peace.t 

Peace is the inner harmony of our wills with 
the will of God. We never can be at peace 
where self-will reigns and we pursue merely our 
own selfish plans. There is sure to be a secret 
clash and conflict. The will of God pulses 
through everything like the silent beat of the 
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tide in the ocean. How then can we be at 
peace if the stream of our life runs counter to 
the current of God’s will ? 

§| In The Mill on the Floss there is a picture of 
a girl at war with everything around her. She 
was at cross-purposes with her parents. There 
was no sympathy from her brother. She was 
like a bird beating against the bars of a cage. 
If only she could escape she would find peace. 
So she felt, as many another has felt, and feels 
to-day. But one night in her room she opened 
‘The Imitation’ by Thomas a Kempis, and 
turning over the little browned pages read where 
someone, years before, kad marked them. 
Presently she came to this. ‘If thou seekest 
this, or that, and wouldst be here, or there, to 
enjoy thy own will and pleasure, thou shalt 
never be quiet, nor free from care, for in every- 
thing somewhat will be wanting.’ 


3. Peace is Security.—Peace means the sense 
of security in a changing world. This security 
cannot be found in material things. The classic 
example of the attempt to find it there is the 
rich fool in the parable. He proposed to himself 
to build big barns, and store his goods, and then 
to say to his soul—his soul, not his body— Take 
thine ease and be merry.’ But he had forgotten 
to reckon with one thing. His wealth could not 
secure him from death, for this is a vanishing 
world. Jesus was right when He bade us lay 
up for ourselves treasure in heaven. Our only 
real security is when our treasure belongs to the 
Kingdom of God. It is to find it in love, and 
service, and fellowship with God. Where these 
are the sources of our real happiness there is 
perfect peace, for our possessions are then in His 
keeping. 

This dependence on God gives us something 
more. It gives us in the face of life the assur- 
ance of adequate resources. A man with ample 
money in the bank is at peace in the face of the 
biggest financial crisis. He knows he has 
resources to meet the worst. A bird will sit and 
sing on a swaying branch amid the storm. It 
sings because it is at peace, and it is at peace 
because it knows it has wings. It is the same 
in spiritual things. The secret of peace is the 
knowledge that. God can supply all our needs. 
Life can bring nothing which can over-match 
God. And this does not apply merely to 
spiritual needs. Why should we exempt the 
material from His care? He knows we need 
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food and clothing, and many other things, 
because He set us in a material world. 

But, of course, it is spiritual power we lack 
the most. It is love to meet the loveless, and 
patience to endure, and courage to face trouble, 
and the trust that banishes anxiety. The 
biggest emergencies often come from the call 
of others’ needs. And so it is love, and the 
insight which love brings, that we need most 
of all. Perfect peace such as Christ had in the 
face of baffling human trouble comes from the 
knowledge that in God we are in touch with 
Infinite resources. 

It is not without meaning, too, that the 
prophet links on to this promise the words, 
* because he trusteth in Thee.’ It is as though 
he would have his listeners know that the man 
whose mind is stayed upon God gets to know 
Him in a way which makes trust the instinct 
of his life. Our instability, so often manifested 
when we are put to the test, bears testimony to 
our lost or enfeebled faith, and is in itself a 
personal incentive to draw nearer to Him. If 
we knew Him better we should trust Him more. 
The stayed mind and the trusting heart always 
result in the life of peace with which faith and 
steadfastness of purpose are indissolubly bound 


up. 

4] When Caroline Fox was dying she noted in 
her journal, ‘I can utterly trust that in any 
extremity which may be before me the same 
wonderful mercy will encompass me, and in 
mere love and forgiving compassion it will carry 
me into port.’ She tells of an old woman living 
in the heart of a forest far from any neighbour, 
who was asked by some one if she were not 
frightened in the dark, and who answered, ‘ Why 
should Ibe? For faith closes the door at night, 
and mercy opens it in the morning.’ 


Tn heavenly love abiding 
No change my heart shall fear, 
And safe is such confiding, 
For nothing changes here. 
The storm may roar without me, 
My heart may low be laid, 
But God is round about me, 
And can I be dismayed ? 


Wherever He may guide me 
No want shail turn me back ; 
My Shepherd is beside me 
And nothing can I lack ; 
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His wisdom ever waketh, 
His sight is never dim, 

He knows the way He taketh, 
And I will walk with Him. 


Green pastures are before me 
Which yet I have not seen ; 
Bright skies will soon be o’er me, 
Where the dark clouds have been. 
My hope I cannot measure ; 
My path to life is free ; 
My Saviour has my treasure, 
And He will walk with me.t 


Rock of Ages 


Is. xxvi. 4.—‘ Trust ye in the Lord for ever: for in the 
Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.’ 
THE twenty-sixth chapter begins with the song 
of two cities. It sets them in sharp contrast, 
describing the City of God, its strength, defences, 
conditions of citizenship, and the peace which 
reigns within its walls; and the fall and utter 
ruin of the robber city, its antagonist. Peace 
and security dwell in the City of God. 


Its walls, defended by His grace, 

No power shall e’er o’erthrow ; 
Salvation is its bulwark sure, 
Against the assailing foe. 


The prophet breaks the figure and says in 
direct fashion that the heart which has taken 
refuge by trust in God is kept in peace so deep 
that it passes description. He can only give a 
notion of its completeness by calling it ‘ peace, 
peace.’ Then follows this summons, * Trust ye 
in the Lord for ever, for in the Lord Jehovah is 
everlasting strength.’ 


1. The words rendered in the Authorized 
Version ‘ everlasting strength ’ are literally ‘ the 
Rock of Ages’; and this verse is the source of 
that hallowed figure which Toplady’s famous 
hymn has made familiar and immortal wherever 
the English language is spoken. But there is 
another striking feature in the text, and that 
is that here and in one other passage in the 
Book of Isaiah alone have we the great name 
of Jehovah reduplicated. ‘In Jah Jehovah is 
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the Rock of Ages.’ In the preceding verse the 
prophet had given up in despair the attempt 
to characterize the peace which God gave, and 
fallen back upon the expedient of naming it 
twice over. In this verse he abandons the 
attempt to describe or characterize that great 
Name, and, in adoration, contents himself with 
twice taking it upon his lips, in order to wmpress 
what he cannot express—-the majesty and the 
sufficiency of that Name. 

What, then, is the force of that Name? It 
implies the absolute, unchangeable, eternal 
being of God. ‘I am that I am.’ Men and 
creatures are what they are made, are what 
they become, and some time or other cease to 
be what they were. But God is the source, the 
motive, the law of His own being, and change- 
less and eternal. 


Before the hills in order stood, 
Or earth received her frame, 
From everlasting Thou art God, 
To endless years the same. 


A thousand ages, in Thy sight, 
Are like an evening gone, 

Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun. 


That is God ! 


The busy tribes of flesh and blood, 
With all their cares and fears, 
Are carried downward by the flood, 

And lost in following years. 


Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away ; 

They fly, forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 


That is man ! 


2. Let us look at some of the leading sugges- 
tions of this great figure of speech. 

(1) The Rock of Ages conveys its own peculiar 
impression of majesty. It towers above and 
overshadows time. A thousand years are as 
one day; and all the wide earth no more than 
a hand-breadth. Here is that which makes 
insignificant even the ages of the geologist, and 
the spaces of the astronomer. The summit of 
this Rock is in the clouds; its height, length, 
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breadth, and depth are as the love of God—im- 
measurable, inconceivable. One of the elements 
that is lacking in human life to-day, even in our 
religious life, is the sense of awe. We do not 
want fear in the heart of man, but we do want 
awe. We need the shadow of the Rock of 
Ages to fall across our thoughts. We need to 
measure our lives by this majestic reality. 
When a man is smitten by the modern disease 
of self-assurance, confidence and complacency, 
there is no prayer he needs to pray more than 
this one, ‘ Lead me to the rock that is higher 
than I.’ 

(2) Again, this metaphor symbolizes change- 
lessness amid the changing. There is an old 
castle in France built by the lon-hearted 
Richard himself near Gaillon in the time of 
Philip Augustus. It stands on a rock high 
above the river. For centuries the river has 
swirled at its base and scarcely made any im- 
pression upon it. The castle has a foundation 
of enduring rock that does not change although 
the river flows on. So, unaffected by the 
transiency that changes all beneath, God rises, 
the Rock of Ages in whom we may trust. 

A cognate thought connected with this meta- 
phor is that in God we have the safe fortress- 
home for all generations. ‘Lord, thou hast 
been our dwelling-place in all generations,’ says 
one of the Psalms in what corresponds sub- 
stantially to the same metaphor, ‘ the Rock of 
Ages.’ Here is some ancient ancestral castle in 
which for hundreds of years the head or repre- 
sentative of a family has dwelt. Generation 
after generation bearing the same name have 
trodden the same rooms, and been sheltered by 
the same roof. They are gathered to the dust, 
and their children and their children’s children 
inherit, and find residence and shelter there. 
And so this great unchangeful heart of love and 
hand of wisdom is as a fortress-home, in which, 
age aiter age, men may dwell and find His pro- 
tection overarching them, and the peace of His 
felt presence bringing calm amidst all calamities 
and trials. We have heard of that rock-city of 
Petra in the southern desert, where, out of the 
cliffs on either side of a well-nigh inaccessible 
gorge, there are hewn houses and temples and 
tombs. These stand, though the generations of 
fleeting creatures that lived in them for a little 
while are forgotten, and their very names have 
perished. And in such a rock-home we may 
live if we will. 
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9 ‘I do not know,’ Warren Seabury, an 
American missionary in China wrote: ‘I do 
not know what is before me, but I am building 
my nest in the greatness of God.’ 

§| In Wesley’s whole life there was perhaps 
nothing that made so deep an impression on 
him as, when crossing the Atlantic in a great 
storm, the ship’s sails blown away and the seas 
breaking over the ship, and everybody else 
screaming in terror, the simple Moravians 
gathered together with their women and 
children and sang a hymn of praise to God. It 
was what Luther always did when evil tidings 
reached him and things looked threatening. 
He rang out cheerily the words : 


A safe stronghold our God is still, 
A trusty shield and weapon. 


(3) There is yet another application of this 
great metaphor. The Rock is the sure founda- 
tion on which men may build. In these dis- 
jointed times, more, perhaps, than in quieter 
periods, when in the commercial world there is 
so much giving way of what seemed most solid, 
and failure of what seemed most promising ; 
and in the intellectual world there are so many 
of the most venerable truths, as they appeared, 
crumbling, or seeming to crumble, before the 
assaults of the inquiring spirit ; it is something 
to know of a foundation upon which all belief 
may be based, and all thinking founded; and 
something to know of a foundation upon which 
all hope may quietly build and confidence may 
rest secure. And it is something to know of a 
foundation on which the whole structure of life 
may be reared because it is adequate to be the 
ground and the motive of all our actions. This 
Rock of Ages stands when everything else 
crumbles, and on it, and on it alone, noble, pure, 
manly lives may be reared and crowned with 
glory at the last. And let us remember that for 
us it is God in Christ who is the Rock on which 
we build. 

4] There is a letter in existence written by 
Theodore Parker to the great statesman Sumner 
when the latter had just become a senator for 
Massachusetts. ‘ You told me once,’ he wrote, 
‘ that you were in morals, not in politics. I hope 
you will be the senator with a conscience. The 
capital error of our politicians is this: with 
understanding and political sagacity, with 
cunning and power to manage men in the 
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heroic degree, yet in moral power, in simple 
desire of the true and the right, they are behind 
the carpenters and the blacksmiths. I consider 
that Massachusetts has put you where you have 
no right to consult for the ease or the reputation 
of yourself, but for the eternal right. Our 
statesmen build on the opinion of to-day a 
house that is to be admired to-morrow, and the 
next day to be torn down with hooting. I 
pray you build on the Rock of Ages; and look 
to eternity for your justification.’ 


3. There is a perennial confidence which cor- 
responds to this Rock of Ages. Our faith 
answers to the Divine revelation of unchange- 
able sufficiency and love. That is to say, such 
a character evokes, as it rewards, a man’s con- 
fidence. Christian faith is no blind confidence ; 
it is a rational, intelligent grasp of a manifested 
truth. You must first of all have a character 
that will evoke confidence before you ask it. 
And God gives Himself before He says to us, 
‘Trust Me.’ Unless we had some experience of 
the stability of Nature, we could not trust that 
the sun would rise to-morrow. Unless we know 
where ‘ to find a man,’ as we say, we can have 
no confidence in him. And so God says to us: 
‘You will always find Me the same. There is 
never any difference in My disposition, in My 
purpose, in My dealings.’ The meaning of the 
proclamation He is, He was, He will be’ is not 
merely the declaration of some metaphysical, 
underived, and immutable mode of existence ; 
it is the proclamation that we can always rely 
upon Him, and are sure to find Him that which 
the world’s fathers found Him long ago. And 
so the past is for us a witness for the present 
and the future. When we grasp Him, we do 
not grasp a changeable something that may 
alter its texture, its disposition, its aspect to 
us. We rest upon a Rock. 

And only continuous and unbroken trust 
corresponds to the everlastingness of God on 
whom it is resting. ‘ For ever,’ we are to trust, 
because He is the Rock of Ages. At all times, 
whether they be bright or dark, whether we be 
passing through joys or sorrows, let us put our 
trust in Him; for He is the same through all 
these varying times. By such trust we may 
share in His eternal unchangeableness. How 
shall I climb the Rock that is higher than I? 
The answer is a very simple one, in which, with 
all superficial differences of form, the Old and 
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the New Testament wholly harmonize. The 
Old said, ‘ Trust in the Lord’; the New says, 
‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.’ What a 
pity it is that the same idea was not expressed 
by the same English word in the two halves of 
the Bible, and that either the ‘ trust’ of which 
we read so much in the Old Testament had been 
taken as the translation of the Greek word in 
the New, which is now rendered ‘ believe,’ or 
the opposite process been carried through ; so 
that, at any rate, men might have seen what is 
somewhat obscured now, that from the beginning 
to the end the only path up to the summit of 
the Rock where there is safety has been the 
path of simple trust. 


We come unto our fathers’ God : 
Their rock is our salvation ; 
The Eternal Arms, their dear abode, 
We make our habitation. 
We bring Thee, Lord, the praise they brought, 
We seek Thee as Thy saints have sought 
In every generation.! 


How God brings Men to Judgment 


Is. xxvi. 9.—‘ When thy judgments are in the earth, the 
inhabitants of the world will learn righteousness.’ 


Tus chapter is part of a great cry which went 
up from the hearts of exiles. The date and 
circumstances of the prophecy are uncertain, 
but the language reflects the bitterness of a 
people torn from their homes and held captive 
in some foreign land by the clutch of a ruthless 
tyrant. As Sir George Adam Smith points out, 
there are many notes in this cry. There is the 
note of poverty and suffering which had burnt 
itself into their blood. There is the note of 
penitence wrung from them by the sense that 
their own sin and disloyalty to God had helped 
to bring them where they were. But, besides 
this, there is the longing which has always more 
or less arisen from the hearts of suffering men, 
the longing for an act of God which should 
redress the balance of this misguided world. 
If only God would break in and show His hand 
—that is the cry of this writer! If only He 
would intervene to smite those who are giving 
themselves to evil, people would begin to have 
a respect for righteousness. How can people 
pa Gls 


learn to do right so long as evildoing seems to 
pay? Beneath all this there is a faith to which 
somehow good men in their worst moods have 
always clung—the faith that at the bottom the 
plan of life is just and righteous, and some day 
there will be compensations. ‘ Faith,’ says 
Tertullian, ‘is patience with the lamp lit.’ That 
light of faith and hope has given to the patience 
of persecuted saints its unconquerable quality. 
Some day God’s judgments will appear and the 
inhabitants of the world will learn righteousness. 

Now in this craving for the visible judgments 
of God there is some confusion of mind. We 
have learnt from Christ since then, and have 
come to see that peace of mind is not dependent 
upon material reward. The love of God is a 
Christian’s own reward, and in the darkest 
situation he has seen through Christ a light 
upon God’s face which scatters his perplexities. 
It is righteous men, moreover, who make a 
righteous world, not any catastrophic interven- 
tion of God. The real problem is how to bring 
men to a sense of sin and awaken them to a love 
of righteousness which shall reflect itself in all 
their dealings with one another. The only 
judgment which will change things is the self- 
judgment of men who come to see their own 
hearts. 

How does God bring men to judgment ? 


1. One answer is that men are judged in the 
long run by the reaction on their lives of the 
moral nature of things. The old picture of 
God seated on a throne dispensing rewards 
according to merit, like a judge in a Court of 
Law, is too mechanical for truth. God’s real 
judgments are in the laws of life, which have a 
moral basis. ‘ Every day is a judgment day,’ 
says a writer. Hvery day we are being tested, 
sifted, settled into our own place by the way in 
which we deal with life—and it deals with us. 
Think of purity, for instance. The unclean 
thought reacts upon the body and sows the 
seeds of disease. Evil living brings physical 
disaster sooner or later. People may say to 
themselves that there is no right and wrong— 
merely foolishness and wisdom. But sooner 
or later the broken law of purity works out its 
ghastly revenges. 

§| A distinguished minister and social reformer 
says that one of the shortest and most impres- 
sive sermons he ever heard was preached by a 
friend of his in charge of a hospital. The 
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pastor accompanied the physician as he paid 
his morning visit to the wards. In one case 
the latter, dressing the wounds which sin had 
made, slowly and solemnly repeated the words, 
‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.’ ‘I felt,’ says Dr Wells, of Glasgow, ‘ as 
if I had been present at the last judgment.’ 

{| Not long ago, Ralph Barton, a brilliant 
American caricaturist, took his own life. Ina 
revealing document which he left behind he 
wrote: ‘I have had an exceptionally glamorous 
life, as life goes, and more than my share of 
affection and appreciation. ...I have run 
from wife to wife, from house to house and 
from country to country in a ridiculous effort 
to escape from myself. In so doing I am very 
much afraid that I have brought a great deal 
of unhappiness to those who have loved me... . 
No one thing is responsible for this (suicide) and 
no one person—except myself.’ 

Or think of the world to-day, with so much 
that is fine and noble falling into ruin. Who will 
deny that the world has come to this collapse 
because all the nations were more or less involved 
in a wrong way of international life, flouting 
the law of brotherhood through national timidity 
and ambitions? The law of love which Christ 
revealed is no mere conception of adreamer. It 
is the unveiling of the secret order of reality. 
There is no life in God’s world for nations which 
find their pride in strength of armies and power 
of fleets. 

Or think of those deeper secrets of the soul 
in which life takes revenge upon the selfishly 
prosperous. What of the man who finds success 
at the expense of righteousness? Is he always 
happy? Is the selfish man really at ease? 
Is the evil liver who may have escaped the 
physical penalties of sin never haunted by} the 
memory of what he might have been? Mental 
specialists are familiar with cases where life 
has been poisoned at the roots by some moral 
disloyalty away back in the past, forgotten 
long ago, but still working out its deadly result 
in the fears and inward conflicts of an un- 
balanced mind. We have only to read the 
newspapers with imagination to see, behind the 
tragic stories of what we call ‘the broken con- 
ventions,’ the judgments of God. 

4 Mr H. G. Wells, in one of his pre-war books, 
tells the story of two people who broke with 
purity in order to live together. He makes 
what apology he can for sin, but in the end of 
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the book, because he is true to his art, the truth 
comes out, and the end is tragedy. They are 
leaving London together; the woman bursts 
into tears; and over the man there sweeps the 
shadow of remorse. He feels that they are 
doing each other a deadly wrong. ‘ Why had 
we done this injury to one another? Why?’ 
They are sinning against the nature of things ; 
and the nature of things, which is the nature of 
God, rises up against them in a depression and 
dispeace which turns the fancied paradise into 
a desert. 

We may feel we have advanced a long way 
from the shadow of Mount Sinai with its stern 
negations, but Mount Sinai stands as one of the 
great judgment-seats of history. Its laws were 
no mere conventions of a little, obscure nation. 
They were the revelations of the basic constitu- 
tion of man’s being, which for that moment 
flamed into the light that he might see his way 
and learn righteousness. Not for nothing did 
these commandments follow upon the great 
deliverance in which Israel found liberty. They 
were the inner authority of right without which 
their new-found liberty would have been a 
perilous gift. The commandments stand to-day 
completed in Christ and taken up into His great 
law of love—but they stand. There is an old 
Spanish proverb, ‘God does not pay on a 
Saturday, but in the end He pays.’ Deep in 
our natures, which were created by love, there 
are reverences we dare not flout. Behind the 
whole moral order there is the passion of a love 
that wills our freedom and our peace. Sooner 
or later life pulls us up when we are on the wrong 
road, and the hand that smites has in it a love 
that fears for our character more than it fears 
for our comfort. By the reactions of life in the 
slow grinding mills of circumstance, God brings 
men judgment. 


2. But there is a way far more direct than 
that. It is the revelation of Jesus Christ. 
When Christ came into the world, a judgment- 
seat was erected among mankind. One of the 
startling facts about Him was that His very 
life judged men. Every man is self-judged by 
the stand he takes with regard to Christ; and 
by that stand his character is shaped, and his 
destiny is set, even though his attitude be quite 
unconscious. Who was the judge when Christ 
stood before Pilate and the men who brought 
Him there for trial? What does history say 
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about them to-day? It was they who were 
standing at God’s bar that morning, lit up by 
their words and deeds and silence to the dimmest 
recesses of their souls. History has counter- 
signed that judgment, not only in its opinion, 
but in its facts. Forty years later, the Temple 
about which they were so anxious was a mass 
of ruins, and the majesty of Rome is * one with 
Nineveh and Tyre.’ 

Christ is the mouthpiece of God’s judgments 
to-day. He has raised a standard of values 
which has penetrated the atmosphere. By His 
light the Church judges the world, and the 
world judges the Church. Whatever new stan- 
dards may threaten the authority of Jesus, His 
is the last word upon moral questions. He 
judges the world because His light shows up 
the wrong things, and brings about their cleans- 
ing. Slavery died in the long run because Christ 
condemned it. Prison life was reformed because 
Christ’s light shone into it. Our slums meet us 
to-day with haunting horror and rebuke because 
Christ in our hearts condemns them. Men feel 
the injustice of our social system because it 
conflicts with Christ’s standard of human values. 
The horror of war is uppermost in our minds, 
amid all its devastation, because Christ has 
awakened the dream of brotherhood. * That 
pure light,’ says Alexander Smith in an essay 
on Christmas— that pure light makes visible 
the darkness. The Sermon on the Mount makes 
the morality of the nations ghastly. The Divine 
love makes human hate stand out in dark relief. 
If the Christian is less happy than the pagan, 
and at times he is so, it arises from the sting of 
his finer and more scrupulous conscience.’ The 
public opinion which Christ creates, is the one 
irresistible power which makes for justice and 
kindles in the heart of every reformer the fire 
which evil cannot put out. 

But this raises a deeper point. Men do not 
learn righteousness till they are brought to that 
self-judgment which the Bible calls the ‘ convic- 
tion of sin.’ It is one thing for God to set up an 
external tribunal in the facts of life and the 
verdict of public opinion; it is another thing 
for a man to accept that judgment and bow his 
soul before it. It is one thing for a man to be 
convinced in his mind or body that sin does not 
pay; it is another thing for him to be con- 
vinced in his conscience that sin is wrong. Till 
that happens, all the suffering in the world will 
not make men learn righteousness. It is doubt- 
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ful even whether men learn from their own 
suffering to any extent. Sometimes a man or 
a nation will read in the pain and anguish of 
disaster something which brings them to their 
knees. For the most part they learn only the 
expediency of right, which is a very different 
thing. The judgments of God have not taught 
a man righteousness, till he has fallen on his 
knees with the cry, ‘ Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight.’ 
And it takes more than his own suffering to do 
that. 


3. What is the power by which God brings 
His self-judgment home? It is the Cross. 
Christ’s judgment-bar is not the accusing splen- 
dour of His life, though that comes home to 
us when we are honest with ourselves. The 
final judgment-bar whose verdict is irresistible 
is Calvary, where God suffered all the reactions of 
sin. Calvary was the place where justice seemed 
to reach its climax of outrage; but Calvary has 
become the judgment-throne. For what does 
Calvary say to us when we go there with an 
open mind? We cannot put into words what 
Christ put into a Cross, but there the selfishness 
and sin of the hearts of men came to fruit like 
a tree in full autumn, and in that broken body 
of the Son of God, forced to take a criminal’s 
place, there is a vision of sin which can pierce 
the hardest heart. Sin is that dark and tragic 
thing in the human heart which put Christ 
to death. We cannot track out the motive, 
and ambitions, both individual and national, 
which issued in the crucifixion of Christ, without 
feeling a shuddering sense that the taint of 
these things is in our own blood, and the mark 
of them in our own dealings with one another 
and with God. Calvary was a judicial murder 
for reasons which are still recognized as legiti- 
mate in the politics of the world and the 
struggle of the market-place. But we cannot 
see how tragic are these things—the self-love 
and pride which darken the world—till God 
makes a screen with His own body and shows 
them up in their reality upon His outraged love. 

‘| Walter Pater said that ‘the way to per- 
fection is through a series of disgusts.’ To let 
men see the factors which enact the tragedy 
outside the wall of Jerusalem is to disgust them 
with their world and with themselves. If some 
protest that this is not a wholesome state of 
mind, one may answer in the words of that 
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robust thinker, Walter Bagehot: ‘So long as 
men are very imperfect, a sense of great imper- 
fection should cleave to them.’ It is a necessary 
part of the process towards genuine healthy- 
mindedness. When they realize what caused 
the torture and execution of Jesus, they cry, 
“O not that! Such a world is intolerable!’ 
And made conscious that they are builders of 
such worlds, and that their hands are stained, 
they hunger and thirst after righteousness. 


What zs this strange process which the 
suffering Christ sets working in our souls? 
There is the awakening of the sense of guilt, 
for one thing, which means the conviction that 
we are responsible for our sin. Guilt is no 
mere whimpering weakness of the spirit. The 
sense of guilt is the charter of our freedom. 
It is the conviction of our souls that we are 
not the mere tools of an evil fate, but free and 
responsible agents. 

And there awakens the sense of a personal 
relation to God, which in our sin we have 
broken. ‘Father, I have sinned,’ was the 
prodigal’s cry in the hour of his coming to 
himself. These things are all part of the 
awakening which is salvation. Our true self 
is found in our sonship to God, and in the 
sense of sin we realize it. If there had been 
no sonship there would have been no sin. Sin 
is the wrong relationship of the son to God 
the Father, and the light which reveals our 
sin is really the light of the Father’s face. 


The Greatness of Man 


Is. xxvi. 18.—‘ We have not wrought any deliverance in 
the earth; neither have the inhabitants of the world 
fallen.’ 


TuIs is equivalent to saying ‘we expected to 
do great. things with our life, and we have 
not done them,’ and it is a sad but common 
confession among men. Few men accomplish 
the dream of their youth, and, in proportion 
as these dreams are high and vast, the pro- 
bability of accomplishment becomes more and 
more remote. The prize that seemed within 
our grasp eludes us, and recedes further from 
us with each narrowing period of life. 
1H. S. Coffin, The Meaning of the Cross, 58. 


xxvi. 18 


§] No man ever acted more nobly and bene- 
ficially for his generation than did Edmund 
Burke, and this is the confession of his later 
days: ‘I really thought that in the total of 
the late circumstances, with regard to persons, 
to things, to principles, and to measures, was 
to be found a conjuncture favourable to the 
introduction and to the perpetuation of a 
general harmony, producing a general strength, 
which to that hour Ireland was never so happy 
as to enjoy. My sanguine hopes are blasted, 
and I must consign my feelings on that terrible 
disappointment to the same patience in which 
I have been obliged to bury the vexation I 
suffered on the defeat of the other great, just, 
and honourable causes in which I have had 
some share, and which have given more of 
dignity than of peace and advantage to a long, 
laborious life.’ 1 

We might take the text as a pathetic and 
half ironical statement of the futility of human 
life. But a moment’s thought will show us 
that much more than this lies behind this saying 
of the Hebrew poet. It is in reality the exposi- 
tion, not of the humiliation of man, but of his 
greatness. For why should man expect to 
work any deliverance in the earth? Whence 
comes the instinct which prompts the aim of 
such deliverance? What other creature is 
there capable of such an aspiration? So far 
as we can see, man alone knows the torture 
of such a thought, and man alone is capable 
of that combined and corporate activity which 
suggests to him the great hope expressed in 
the word deliverance. He feels himself called 
to work out some deliverance for himself and 
others—intellectual, moral, spiritual, and social 
deliverance—and his true life lies in this, and 
in nothing else. ‘No one is unhappy at not 
being a King except a dethroned King,’ says 
Pascal, or, we may add, one who feels himself 
to be capable of kingship. 


1. What is Greatness ?—Let us look first at 
this statement of the greatness of man. If 
true, it is clear that it has the most far-reaching 
consequences on human character and destiny. 
Think of two children born into the world, one 
of whom is told from infancy that he is a 
creature of no importance whilst the other is 
daily stimulated and encouraged by the great 
records of human achievement, and is told to 

1 W. L. Watkinson. 
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emulate them. Or think of two conditions of 
society, in one of which it is impressed on men 
that human existence is a malady and a mis- 
fortune, in the other the glory, the joy, and the 
triumph of living are constantly taught. Or, 
again, think of two religions, the one teaching 
the misery of existence, the other teaching that 
man is but a little lower than the angels, and 
the express image of the unseen God who rules 
the universe. No one needs to be told what 
the effect of these differing conceptions will be 
upon the human mind. There are families 
which through long centuries have bred heroic 
and chivalrous men and women, because self- 
reverence, honour and heroism were traditions 
in them. So with countries. The great deeds 
of human progress are never found among 
nations governed by pessimistic ideals of phil- 
osophy and religion. So we see that the sense 
of human greatness makes men great; the 
sense of human littleness not only dwarfs but 
distorts them. 

4] Jane Welsh, who afterwards was Mrs 
Thomas Carlyle, tells us that when she was 
nine years old she idealized the Romans. 
Reading about them in her Latin book, she 
fell in love with them and elevated in her 
imagination their heroic and masterful qualities. 
‘Would I prevent myself,’ she wrote afterwards, 
‘from doing a selfish or cowardly thing, I didn’t 
say to myself, “ You mustn’t; af you do you 
will go to Hell hereafter”; nor yet, “Jf you 
do, you will be whipped here’; but I said to 
myself simply and grandly, “A Roman wouldn’t 
have done w.”” ‘That,’ she adds, ‘ sufficed 
under ordinary temptations.’ } 

There are certainly three directions in which 
the least competent observer may discover 
reasons to doubt this assertion of the greatness 
of man. 

(1) Comparing man with physical nature, it 
is his insignificance and not his greatness that 
is apparent. But it is only at first sight. 
Mountains are great, but man can pierce them : 
seas are great, but man can traverse them: 
the storm-cloud is great, but man can pluck 
from its bosom the winged fire on which thoughts 
travel round the world. The whole thing is a 
fallacy, and the key to the fallacy is that 
magnitude is not greatness. What is mere 
bulk in comparison with thought and con- 
sciousness? As a matter of fact the physical 

1 H. E. Fosdick. 


universe has no greatness except as it exists 
in the human mind. 

4 Pascal put the truth long since when he 
said, ‘If the universe were to fall and crush 
me, I should be greater than the universe, for 
I should be conscious of defeat, and it would 
be unconscious of victory.’ 

(2) We may find reason to doubt the great- 
ness of man, again, when we compare man’s 
actions with his aspirations. The aspiration is 
magnificent, but what of its fruit? Yes: but 
that very aspiration itself is a sort of greatness. 
To will great things is only less great than to 
accomplish them. The triumph of the indi- 
vidual man lies not only in that which he does, 
but in the great schemes and hopes which he 
desired to perfect, and which he bequeaths to 
the race, as the leaven of moral energy which 
shall work to its fulfilment long after he is 
gone. 

4] There was one great American I was 
anxious to meet, but who passed on before 
an opportunity occurred. This was Woodrow 
Wilson, whose high idealism and vast concept 
of the world as it ought to be, appealed to 
me immensely. True, he failed, but in my 
eyes, his failure was a greater thing than the 
success of less men. Even as I write the 
words, ‘he failed,’ I am roused to wonder 
whether, after all, he did fail. The world has 
been moved by his influence, and an undaunted 
few are still striving towards the goal at which 
he pointed, though the man himself is no longer 
here to spur them with his inspiring leadership.1 

(3) And, in the third place, the greatness of 
man appears an empty phrase when we compare 
man with himself. Think of the ineffectual lives 
that are lived upon the earth. Think of the 
useless or harmful lives that spoil society: the 
hosts of men who never know a higher impulse 
than self-interest: the people for whom such 
terms as society, the community, the nation, 
the world, have not the least significance. 
But it is precisely at this point that the higher 
message of the text discloses itself. Let the 
individual be what he will, there is a general 
movement in society which makes for progress. 
We may not seek to work out any deliverance 
in the earth, but there are those who do so 
seek. A ceaseless impulse runs through men, 
and impels them forward. In spite of human 
apathy laws do get mended, reforms are accom- 

1 Frances, Countess of Warwick, Afterthoughts, 121. 
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plished, programmes once discredited transform 
themselves to facts. We may not see the great- 
ness of man as he stands against the magni- 
ficence of Nature: we may not see it in the 
individual or in ourselves, but we do see it 
in human progress, and he who has once seen 
that vision will not be content to die until he 
has contributed his mite of energy to the sum 
of ‘ things forever working,’ and has helped to 
work some deliverance in the earth. 


2. What 1s Progress ?—Progress is not wealth 
or personal success in life, though for multitudes 
that is the only meaning which the word con- 
veys. There is such a thing, as Carlyle ironic- 
ally reminded us, as progress downward. No; 
we must seek a higher and completer definition 
of the word—and we find it in this passage— 
progress is deliverance. When a nation is de- 
livered from ignorance by the universal estab- 
lishment of free or cheap education, that is 
progress. When children are delivered from 
the pressure of inhuman factory laws, when 
fair wages and wise consideration bind masters 
and men together in honourable intercourse and 
self-respecting friendship, when churches are 
united in common effort for the common good, 
that is progress. If we resolve it into its 
elements, what is it but a long series of deliver- 
ances by which society grows freer, purer, and 
stronger; battles that begin obscurely in the 
convictions of single men, and end by becoming 
vast campaigns: struggles to attain, at first on 
the part of the enlightened few, but later on 
communicating their passion and their fervour 
to multitudes; deliverance upon deliverance. 
Progress thus interpreted is indeed a Divine 
thing—the witness of God’s government as of 
man’s greatness. There is no doubt that ideals 
such as these have most fascination for us when 
we are young, most power to move us, and are 
most likely to become permanent forces in our 
life. Later on belief becomes more difficult, 
and our sense of the obstacles to human pro- 
gress is apt to become overwhelming. And 
therefore this subject is of incomparable im- 

ortance to youth. If we have felt the passion 
of the ideal, if we have heard the call, ‘ Choose 
ye, this day then, whom ye will serve, God or 
mammon,’ let us work while strength is yet 
undiminished. The day of diminished physical 
strength comes to all, but the day of diminished 
spiritual power need never come. 


Vol. XXV.—E* 
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It is God’s will that the deliverance of man 
should only come by man. And we can see 
something of the reason for it. We see that 
the mind of man has been indefinitely developed 
by its pursuit of science, and that had the 
difficulties been less, the gain to intellectual 
growth would have been less also. And in the 
same way God does not solve for us by some 
miraculous interference the moral and social 
problems of the earth. We have to work out 
the earth’s deliverance, and in doing so we work 
out our redemption—the least as well as the 
greatest of us. We all know how coral reefs 
are built. We know that every tiny cell is a 
tiny life that exhausts itself in fulfilling the 
mystic architecture of the reef; and when at 
length it rises from the blue abyss of water, and 
becomes an island on which the palm trees 
spring, and men find a habitation and a home, 
it is the aggregate effort of myriads of minute 
creatures that triumphs there. So every 
struggle of the individual after righteousness 
and justice, every humble effort of the humblest 
man or woman to make the world a better 
world, is a contribution to the scheme of things 
which our God has designed as the crown of 
human existence. 

Two lives then stand clear before us. There 
is the life that begins and ends within itself, 
that is indifferent to all the struggle of mankind. 
And there is the life of the man delivered from 
himself—from self-ease and inordinate ambition 
—the life that dedicates itself to the great 
crusades of moral progress. This is the Christian 
life. This is to follow the Lord Christ who 
delivered the oppressed, bound up the broken 
hearted and brought liberty to the captive. 
And the end of such a life is triumph though all 
we may have desired is not accomplished. 


Enough, if something from our hands have 
power 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour ; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, and faith’s trans- 
scendent dower, 

We feel that we are greater than we know.! 


1 Wordsworth. 
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One by One 


Is. xxvii. 12.—‘ Ye shall be gathered one by one, O ye 
children of Israel.’ 


1. Tue emphatic phrase in the verse is that 
little phrase ‘one by one,’ and the subject 
which it suggests is the importance of the 
individual. This truth of the importance of 
the individual is a matter of revelation. We 
could never have learned it from Nature. In 
fact, Nature appears to teach just the opposite. 
Tennyson, in his In Memoriam, looks abroad 
over Nature, trying to discern her secrets, * and 
finding that of fifty seeds she often brings but 
one to bear,’ comes to the conclusion that, while 
she is careful of the type, she is careless of the 
single life. But however it may be with Nature, 
the Bible will not allow any such conclusion with 
regard to Nature’s God. ‘Careless of the single 
life,’ that is the poet’s indictment of Nature ; 
careful of the individual soul, that is the 
prophet’s claim for God. He gathers His 
children one by one. 

(1) God does not deal with men and things in 
masses only ; He also deals with them individu- 
ally. It would not be true to say that God 
never deals with men in masses. The contrary 
is the case. Indeed, it sometimes looks as if 
God made little account of individuals, and 
regarded humanity as a single man. We are 
continually, in this world, being judged collec- 
tively, as families, as nations, and as churches. 
And so far as we can apprehend it, it is chiefly 
in this world that such judgment must be 
passed. But this is only one side of the truth. 
The God of whom St John writes, ‘ He loved the 
world,’ is the same God of whom St Paul 
testifies, ‘He loved me and gave himself for 
me.’ It is one of the attributes of Divinity 
that it can be both broad and deep at the same 
time. It is one of the limitations of our 
humanity that we cannot be both. The man 
who claims to know everything, knows nothing 
thoroughly, and the man who professes affec- 
tion for everybody has never known what it is 
to love. But God is at once comprehensive and 
thorough. He never loses the individual in the 
crowd. He gathers His harvest of human souls 
from all the ends of the earth, and He gathers 
them one by one. 

4| The essence of the gospel for Frank Crossley 
was the love of God for individuals. ‘ The 


secret of. Jesus,’ he said, ‘is the recognition of 
the all-loving, me-loving, God.’ ‘ Everything 
turns to me on the one foundation fact that 
God is love—not only love toward all, but love 
toward me personally, F. W. C.!’ That con- 
sciousness of Gad’s love for the individual was 
the centre of his personal religion and the heart 
of the gospel that he preached.* 


Thou wilt not hold in scorn the child who dares 
Look up to Thee, the Father—dares to ask 
More than thy wisdom answers. From thy hand 
The worlds were cast ; yet every leaflet claims 
From that samé hand its little shining sphere 
Of star-lit dew ; thine image, the great sun, 
Girt with his mantle of tempestuous flame, 
Glares in mid-heaven; but to his noon-tide 
blaze 
The slender violet lifts its lidless eye, 
And from his splendour steals its fairest hue, 
Its sweetest perfume from his scorching fire.” 


Even the unobservant reader of the Bible 
must be struck with the emphasis which is put 
upon the individual. ‘The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die.’ ‘ Every man shall bear his own 
burden.’ ‘ Every one of us shall give account 
of himself to God.’ Such is everywhere the 
tone of the Bible. It is individual responsibility 
that it emphasizes, and emphasizes because the 
government of God is moral, and conscience 
individual. 

(2) The gospel is a call to men individually. 
Faith is a personal act. All the great trans- 
actions of the soul—the conviction of sin, the 
conversion of the life, the work of the Spirit, 
the choice of the heart, the surrender of the 
will—are individual experiences between the 
solitary soul and God. It is, as Martensen 
expresses it admirably, ‘the privilege of the 
individual, even the lowhest and most insigni- 
ficant, to exist for God, to have the capacity 
of eternal happiness or eternal perdition. Not 
society, but the individual, anticipates a future 
life, an immortality beyond the grave. And 
it is only the individual that believes, hopes, 
obeys, suffers, and loves. It is only the in- 
dividual who, in his conscience, is bound and 
responsible, the individual that is the real 
object of God’s attention and of His judgment. 
It is not to humanity, am abstracto, not to society, 


1 Kenneth Parry, in Great Christians, 156. 
2 Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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but to the individual that the gospel addresses 
itself with its requirements and its promise. 
It is to the individual that God says in His 
Word, “‘ Come now, and let us reason together.” ’ 

4] There is no sphere of life in which a man is 
so conscious of his isolation as in his dealings 
with the Highest. The most serious decisions 
of his life—his apprehension of Truth, his 
obedience to Right, his response to Love—he 
must settle for himself. 


Space is but narrow—east and west— 
There is not room for two abreast. 


‘Hach one of us shall give account of himself 
to God.’ In our consciousness of sin, in our 
penitence, in our faith, others may stimulate 
and inspire us, may point the way saying, 
‘ Behold the Lamb of God,’ may go with us in 
a common confession of guilt and a common 
aspiration towards the Most High, but we are 
hardly conscious of their fellowship; it is the 
living God with whom we personally have to do. 


Point have we all of us within our souls 
Where all stand single.1 


(3) This truth of the value of the individual 
finds expression and emphasis in Jesus Christ. 
Think first of His teaching. Again and again 
Jesus taught this lesson to His disciples, that 
God was great enough to specialize, that, while 
He cared for all in general, He cares for each 
one in particular. In St Luke’s Gospel, the 
hen that calls her chickens under her wings 
undoubtedly stands for our Lord calling Jeru- 
salem. He tells us so: ‘ How often would I 
have gathered thy children.’ Suppose we 
admit that those words uttered His lamentation 
over a people. But there is another bird-text 
which cannot be so explained. The two 
sparrows that are sold for a farthing do not 
represent Judah and Ephraim.? Pointing to 
the children who had gathered about Him for 
His blessing, he said: ‘Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these, for verily I say unto 
you it is not the will of your Father that one of 
these little ones should perish.’ But the best 
illustration of the truth is to be found in our 
Lord’s parable of the Lost Sheep. The shepherd 
who owns the hundred finds that one of them 


1H. S. Coffin, Some Christian Convictions, 162. 
2 J. Rendel Harris, As Pants the Hart, 33. 
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has gone astray. What is he todo? Shall he 
let the one go and content himself with the 
ninety and nine that are left ? 


‘Lord, Thou hast here Thy ninety and nine ; 
Are they not enough for Thee ? ’ 

But the Shepherd made answer, This of Mine 
Has wandered away from Me ; 

And although the road be rough and steep, 

I go to the desert to find My sheep. 


‘For verily I say unto you there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth.’ 

Take, next, His life and His practice. Jesus 
did not die for societies, but for persons. He 
did not change men in masses, He called them 
one by one—Andrew, Nathanael, the woman 
of Samaria, Levi, and Zaccheus. So, too, the 
apostles were called individually. When He 
spoke to men, like Herod and Pilate, like 
Nicodemus and Thomas, He spoke to them as 
to men with an individual life and responsi- 
bility, with a personal relation to Himself, and 
with a conscience that witnessed steadily to 
these things. Many of His greatest sayings 
were spoken to single souls. Jesus was very 
personal. Heclungto John. He loved Martha 
and her sister and Lazarus. He recognized the 
individuality of Peter and the idiosyncrasy of 
Thomas. He studied men. He believed in 
personal contact, and, in His own life, made 
emphatic the power of individual endeavour. 

It is well to keep in view that it is only 
Christ and the Scriptures that have thus 
emphasized the individual. Indeed, the gospel 
has been fittingly described as an asylum for 
individuality, in opposition to the forces that 
threaten to engulf it. 

4] Dora Greenwell has a striking passage in 
which she compares natural religion with the 
religion of Christ. One of her principal points 
is that, while the effect of the one is to drop 
care of the individual, it is the very mission of 
the other to heal and to bless. ‘ Natural 
religion will tell you that all is right; it will 
point to some general law, securing the greatest 
happiness to the greatest number, some prin- 
ciple of adaptation or compensation whose 
working is none the less beautiful through the 
mischance of its having broken some individual 
leg on one occasion, and some accidental heart 
on another. Meanwhile it leaves things much 
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as it finds them, in this best of all possible 
worlds; its march is that of the caravan 
through the desert, which does not stop when 
some sick, out-worn traveller drops from the 
advancing rank and file to perish by the way- 
side alone. It is Christ who delays His journey 
for the one wounded traveller, who pours wine 
and oil within his hurts, who sets him on His 
own steed, who provides for his final restoration.’ 


2. There is much in all this to help us, in 
life and service. 

(1) It proclaims the value of a single soul.— 
The whole teaching of Scripture is that each 
individual soul is of infinite value. Our Lord 
asks the startling question, ‘ What shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul? What shall 
it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul?’ This teaching is some- 
times denied, and too often forgotten. There 
are systems of thought that deny it, there is a 
practice that ignores it. We could not be so 
careless as we are, did we vividly believe the 
infinite and eternal worth of our souls. How 
keenly alive we are to the interest of business, 
of money, of politics; how passive in regard 
to the immortal spirit. 

There is another fact which may remind us 
how prone we are to forget the lesson of the 
transcendent value of the soul. There are 
many whose opportunities of cultivating com- 
munion with God are cut down, far beyond 
what is right. Yet some of us are so insensible 
that we act as if it did not matter that there 
should be such a difference between them and 
others. We forget it. And who does not find 
it difficult to think and act towards the heathen 
as if we believed the value of their souls to 
be infinite ? 

4] One of the secrets of the work which Henry 
Martyn accomplished was the sense he had of 
the worth of souls. ‘I lay in tears,’ he writes 
in one place, ‘interceding for the unfortunate 
natives of this country, thinking within myself 
that the most despicable soodar of India was of 
as much value in the sight of God as the King 
of Great Britain.’ 

(2) It teaches us how to deal with men.—And 
the way to deal with them is not in masses, 
but individually. This Jesus did. It was one 
by one that He gathered His disciples, and the 
one passed on the light to the other. It cannot 
be supposed that Jesus did not follow this 
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method designedly. He chose it, we may be 
certain, for its effectiveness, as the best and 
likeliest to reach the end He had in view. 

There are many examples in history where 
this method has not been followed. It has 
seemed too tedious and slow. But what has 
been the result? The work has been transient. 
In China, centuries ago, the emissaries of Rome 
baptized, it may be said, wholesale. But there 
was little to show for it when the land was 
reopened to the truth. You cannot by baptism 
make Christians, nor by the sword convert 
men. The conversion of nations takes place 
through the conversion of individuals. The 
education of the race proceeds through the 
education of individuals. The Spirit of God 
convinces the world by convincing individuals. 
The Kingdom of God is the realm of saved souls, 
and it grows through individual ingathering 
and sanctification. This was Christ’s method, 
and it is the only way His Cross will take 
effect. 

There is often a want of definiteness in our 
prayers. We ask everything, and thus ask 
nothing. And there is the same danger in 
our work with souls. It is, often, too general. 
It lacks directness. Would it not be well to 
be specific? to pray for individual men and 
women? to watch for them with eagerness of 
effort, and not to rest till we have seen them 
gathered in? Power reaches its height when 
it is put forth to meet the individual wants 
of individual men. 

4] The audience that he loved best, and the 
audience with which his plea was most effective, 
was an audience of one. Henry Drummond 
was a Prince of Buttonholers. He was often 
to be seen going home through the streets at 
dead of night with a man in whose arm his 
own was linked. Sometimes his companion was 
a well-known citizen; sometimes an ordinary 
ne’er-do-well; and he was specially happy when 
he found that he had chummed up with an 
oddity of some kind. ‘To draw souls one by 
one,’ he used to say, ‘to woo their confidence 
and steal from them the secret of their lives, 
to talk them clean out of themselves, to read 
them off like a page of print, to pervade them 
with one’s own spiritual essence and make 
them transparent—this is the secret of all true 
success.’ And he became a past-master in the 
art. He made every man he tackled feel that 
he loved him. And he made his companion 
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feel that he loved him for the simple reason 
that he really did.’ 1 

(3) It teaches us to do, individually, what we 
can do.—There is a temptation to lean upon 
the strength of organizations, and the efforts 
of others, and to forget our own individual 
duty. But that was not the practice of Christ. 
Nor was it the way of the apostles. In reading 
the New Testament we cannot resist the con- 
clusion that, for the believers of those days, 
personal duty was a more vivid reality than 
it is now. Organization was not dominant, 
and each individual seemed to feel that the 
work of Christ in the world was his also, and 
that he must do it. And as we look across 
the history of the centuries since then, we see 
that its grandest movements have been impelled 
by individuals who were possessed by this 
Christlike thought. It was this commanding 
sense of personal duty that carried St Francis, 
Martin Luther, John Howard, Elizabeth Fry, 
and a goodly fellowship of others, so far and 
so triumphantly. And we ourselves would do 
more if we felt it and rose to it. 


Isaiah’s Message to the Godly 


Is. xxviii. 16.—‘ Therefore thus saith the Lord God, 
Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried 
stone, a precious corner stone, a sure foundation : he that 
believeth shall not make haste.’ 


1. IsataH had his own immediate circle of 
adherents and disciples, and it was due to the 
presence of those devout and loyal souls in 
Judah that we owe some of the prophet’s most 
beautiful and appealing teaching. 

By way of approach let us recall the three 
characteristic convictions of the prophet which 
determined the character of his message and the 
consistency of his predictions throughout that 
terrible time. The first was as to the real 
nature of the Assyrian advance. Long before 
the politicians in Judah realized what was 
coming, Isaiah saw in vision the desolation of 
the land. He had no illusions about the power 
or purpose of Assyria. Humanly speaking she 
was irresistible, and he knew in advance that 
her campaigns would work havoc in the whole 
region. Secondly, he fully understood that the 
nations were incapable of successfully meeting 
the danger. Judah was without military or 

1 F, W. Boreham, A Temple of Topaz, 103. 


diplomatic leadership, and entirely at the mercy 
of opportunists who advocated following the 
line of least resistance. None of their policies 
fitted the situation, ‘ for the bed is shorter than 
that a man can stretch himself on it: and the 
covering narrower than that he can wrap him- 
self in it.’ The most dangerous policy of all— 
that of an allegiance with Egypt—was growing 
in popularity, and was destined to lead Judah 
into a trap from which only the goodness of 
God could deliver her. In this account Isaiah 
knew precisely what would happen as soon as 
Assyria became an actual menace to the Holy 
City. The nation would collapse before the 
storm; the human aspect of the case was 
desperate. Opposed to the hopeless aspect of 
the case was a third great conviction—that 
Jerusalem was inviolate, because it was not the 
Divine intention at this time to abandon her 
to the ruthless will of the enemy. The times 
were grave, the nation was to be sifted as wheat, 
but after destruction Isaiah saw construction at 
work. In the coming deluge of invasion every 
false refuge of the conspirators would be swept 
away and Zion alone would be safe. God had 
laid in Zion * a chief corner stone, elect, precious.’ 
The ‘ stone’ is a symbol for the Remnant—the 
foundation already laid of a spiritual community 
to be built by God after the judgment. 

The other side of this promise was the check- 
ing of the Assyrian advance. Somewhere and 
somehow, Isaiah does not specify, God would 
stop it: ‘I will punish the fruit of the stout 
heart of the king of Assyria, and the glory of 
his high looks.’ And on this ground Isaiah 
made his appeal to the godly Remnant. Let 
them put their trust in this great fact: let them 
not be dismayed because the rulers had no 
method of meeting the crisis ; the situation was 
not in their hands, but in God’s, and sooner or 
later He would vindicate them. 

The essence of his message was the repose of 
a settled faith ; he urges them to examine their 
life, to remember their spiritual destiny, to think 
through the times to a real and abiding peace. 
In Zion is laid ‘a chief corner stone, elect, 
precious’: ‘he that believeth shall not make 
haste.’ 

History abundantly fulfilled this prediction. 
From the middle of the eighth century on, Jeru+ 
salem was in the hands of one after another of 
great world empires—Assyria, Babylon, Persia, 
Greece, and Rome; and although they passed 
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through many and varied experiences, they were 
able to sustain their spiritual supremacy until 
they had finished their mission and given Christ 
to the world. In all the sufferings of those times 
they could have joined in the song of Ben Ezra : 


God spoke, and gave us the word to keep : 
Bade never fold the hands nor sleep 

’Mid the faithless world,—at watch and ward, 
Till Christ at the end relieve our guard. 


2. This great hope is not held out to a people 
who have passed through their trials, but rather 
to prepare them for endurance of greater trials 
yet to come. Isaiah plainly tells them that 
the time is set for a consummation, but the end 
of it will be righteous peace. The overflowing 
Assyrian scourge shall give place to an over- 
flowing righteousness ; but this deeper experi- 
ence is possible only through a real knowledge 
of the character and purposes of God. 

His teaching centred about three conceptions 
of God which the times were illustrating: God 
is wise, God is austere, God is kind. Let us 
consider them, for they will be found to underlie 
any valid knowledge of God to-day. 

(1) God is Wise-—But what do we mean by 
wisdom? It is not the possession of knowledge, 
but ability to use knowledge for the accomplish- 
ment of some practical end. God does not work 
blindly in the dark ; His purposes are discover- 
able in the operations of Nature, in the policies 
of nations, and in the experiences of the in- 
dividual. The wise man sees his objective, 
and proceeds to it by the most direct route. 
It is even so with God. 

We may readily believe in the orderliness of 
God as it is displayed in the laws of Nature, or 
advocated by science; but when it comes to 
its application to the facts and experience of 
individual life it is very difficult to accept, not 
because of a lack of evidence, but because man 
is constitutionally disinclined to live in this 
sort of a world. We prefer to believe in a 
haphazard God, in a Deity who touches life only 
in episodic ways, by signs and wonders and 
miracles of one sort or another, rather than in 
the constant, familiar facts of everyday life. 
We confess our faith in a haphazard Deity when- 
ever we act on the supposition that God can be 
influenced by ceremonies and ritual perform- 
ances. The people of Jerusalem offered much 
praise and sacrifice; but their interest in God 
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was episodic and external. They offered bribes 
in order that He might overlook their doings. 
Such a notion of Deity is certain to break down 
as soon as it meets a real test; and when ‘the 
Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold’ 
the faith of Judah collapsed. They could see 
nothing in this but dire disaster, and could 
meet it only with what they called wisdom. It 
was this belief in a haphazard Deity that made 
the rulers of Jerusalem reject Isaiah’s advice 
that salvation was to be found in accepting the 
hard, commonplace facts of life, rather than 
in some novel scheme devised by drunken 
diplomats or time-serving priests. 

In face of this Isaiah pressed home upon the 
intelligence of the time the truth that God also 
was wise, that He ruled the world according to 
a plan, that His plans were constant and con- 
sistent, and could be understood from the 
ordinary facts of life. Judah needed and would 
receive a wholesome discipline, but she would 
emerge from the trial a finer and holier people. 
Assyria, on the contrary, was the ‘ rod of [His] 
anger’ summoned from Mesopotamia to do a 
certain work, and when that work was finished, 
God would discard the instrument of His 
Providence. Let them see clearly the relation 
of this visitation to their spiritual hopes; let 
them rid themselves of groundless fears, break 
forever with the opportunism of the time, and 
base their faith squarely upon the fact that God 
works according to plan. His will is discover- 
able in experience, it will eventually beccme 
manifest in events, and His purposes will cer- 
tainly be accomplished. 

(2) God is also Austere-—The hardships of the 
Assyrian campaign could not be ignored; the 
innocent suffered with the guilty; righteous- 
ness did not give immunity from loss of goods 
or physical pain: what then could be said of 
this? If God controls the world according to 
plan, why is there so much pain in it, and why 
do the righteous suffer? This problem was not 
as acute then as it became later, when the Jew, 
through the Babylonian exile, gained an en- 
larged sense of personal significance ; still it was 
serious enough, and Isaiah met it with the 
teaching that God’s methods must sometimes 
be painful. 

Suffermg could offer no problem to the guilty, 
but it always remained for the godly Israelite 
a very serious question. Isaiah’s teaching is 
an anticipation of that of our Lord: ‘ Every 
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branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it that 
it may bring forth more fruit.’ We see this 
strange truth working every day. Good people 
do become better and more fruitful through their 
afflictions, though while the process is going on 
they are doubtless unaware of its value. This is 
the meaning of God’s austerity ; the permanent 
gains of life come to us from our sufferings. 

§] Human experience supports the view that 
suffering can serve a spiritual purpose. True, 
the recognition of the good results of suffering 
does not contribute anything to a solution of 
the problem of suffering, but it does lighten the 
weight with which it bears on the religious 
consciousness. It gives no ultimate reason for 
the sufferimg in human life, but it does give an 
assurance that it is not wasted. In the life we 
know the experience of suffering is both noble 
and ennobling. Life is the richer forit. If that 
seems a hard lot, it cannot be too hard for the 
divine nature in man. 


Let us arise and go forth to greet Him. 

Not in vain is the summons come to meet Him. 
He will stay and darken our sky ; 

He will stay a livelong night, a weary day. 
But in His shadow our work is done, 

And in his shadow our crowns are won. 


(3) God is Kind.—The purpose of all these 
painful experiences was to bring His children 
into closer relations with Him. Like a mother 
bird that hovers over Jerusalem—that is the 
prophet’s conception of God’s kindness. Suffer- 
ing was not punishment, neither was it limited 
to discipline ; its goal was communion with the 
Eternal in the deepest experiences of a spiritual 
nature. Not suffering, but suffering without 
purpose, is the real problem; once grant that 
it has a meaning, and is leading to desirable 
results and one may accept it with content- 
ment; and this is Isaiah’s argument, and most 
beautifully does he illustrate it at the end of the 
twenty-eighth chapter. The farmer does not 
always plough; when the ground is ready he 
plants his seed, and when it comes up he deals 
with each growth according to its nature. He 
does not thresh the fitches with a threshing 
instrument lest he bruise them; neither does 
he turn a cart wheel over the cummin lest he 
crush it; but he beats out the one with a staff 
and the other with a rod. So is it with our 

1 Rabbil. J. Mattuck, in In Spirit and in Truth. 
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God. ‘He knoweth our frame; he remem- 
bereth that we are dust.’ 

Thus the prophet appealed to the righteous of 
his day: believe in God because He is good ; 
harmony with His righteous purposes will 
explain the discipline of life; and this is his 
message for the godly of our day. 


A Sure Foundation 


Is. xxviii. 16.—‘ Therefore thus saith the Lord God, 
Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried 
stone, a precious corner stone, a sure foundation.’ 


‘Brno, I lay in Zion for a foundation a 
stone.’ How much there is in Scripture con- 
cerning this Stone! It is the Stone of Israel 
mentioned by Jacob. It is the Stone spoken 
of by the Psalmist: ‘The stone which the 
builders refused is become the head stone of 
the corner.’ Here we may see, indeed, in the 
Stone, first of all, the Jewish nation ignored or 
set aside of men as of no account, which yet 
should become ‘ the central factor in the religious 
development of the human race, by virtue of its 
unique vocation to witness to the true God.’ 
But this is not all; the stone set at nought by 
the builders is also the Messiah Himself, for we 
find our Lord deliberately applying the figure to 
Himself. We find St Peter quoting both the 
118th Psalm and this passage in Isaiah, and 
applying the Stone to Christ. And similar 
statements are made by St Paul. 


1. The Foundation is Christ. What nobler, 
or more sufficient, or more incomparable founda- 
tion can we have ? 

(1) Christ in His teaching is the Stone on which 
our souls are settled and based.' When He was 
in the world His teaching came as a blessed 
surprise. The simplicity of it; the morning 
freshness which separated it from the musty 
traditionalism of the scribes ; the freedom from 
troublesome legalities and rules; the insistence 
on profound and spacious principles—these 
things drew the common people to it and Him. 

4, Spurgeon once said that the greatest com- 
pliment ever paid to him came from a farm 
labourer who, after hearing him preach, said, 
‘Sir, I understood every word you said.’ And 
the greatest of all preachers must have been 
characterized by the same sublime simplicity. 
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Most of all His teaching had the note of 
heavenly majesty and authority. It proceeded 
from One who gazed straight into truth, and 
who had the last word to speak about God and 
man. We have no positive assurance, in the 
sphere of spiritual belief, apart from Christ ; we 
are moving among dubieties and contradictions, 
till we sit at His feet. ‘The annals of the 
Papacy,’ Lord Morley says, ‘are one thing in 
the hands of Pastor the Catholic, another thing 
to Creighton the Anglican, a third thing to 
Moller the Lutheran, and something again quite 
different to writers of more secular stamp like 
Gregorovius.’ If you have this variance of view 
in connection with human history, the variance 
and opposition and mistake are accentuated 
when the inquiry is into the deepest concerns of 
the soul. John Foster tells us that men wish to 
feel, ‘ Yes, it is so! It must be so! That at 
least is settled to all eternity!’ To so conclusive 
a certitude men are conducted by our Lord 
alone. The gospel of Christ, explained and 
enforced by the Spirit of Christ, is what we 
want. 

4] ‘ Thou art so sure and yet thou speakest of 
things which have eternal weight,’ some one 
wrote once of Robert Browning. With vastly 
more appropriateness we may use these words 
of the greatest teacher of all. He was certain 
that nothing man could ever learn about the 
universe would ever contradict what He taught. 
He was certain that nothing anyone would ever 
learn about God would contradict what He had 
declared God to be. He was certain that, as 
men came into contact with him, they came 
into contact with reality itself. If He had 
given you assurance, there were no secret 
chambers in the universe which you needed to 
fear. If He had given you certainty, no signi- 
ficant doubts could ever assail you. He was 
sure that in Him the whole system of things 
had at last become articulate. He was the 
Word—reality turned into speech.+ 

(2) Christ in His redemption is the foundation 
on which we rely. It is sin that ails us. And 
men have sought the healing of sin in a multi- 
tude of ways, leaving no method untried which 
might bring the sense of pardon and peace. 
Augustine portrayed the weary search in the 
Confessions, and Bunyan in the Grace Abound- 
ing, and Pascal in the Thoughts. Thomas Bilney 
knew it, and George Fox, and John Wesley. We 

1 L. H. Hough, The University of Experience, 10. 
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have known it too, who are on a lower level than 
these. By forgetfulness, or by formalism, or by 
self-centred effort, or by sacrifice and suffering 
we strove to rid ourselves of sin. But it was 
useless, until we ‘saw our Saviour plain,’ and 
trusted none but Christ. And as the cure com- 
menced in an act of simple faith, it is continued 
and completed by the habit of simple faith. We 
are redeemed from the power, as from the curse, 
of sin by looking away unto Jesus. The remem- 
brance of Him, the cry to Him, and the appro- 
priation of Him, in each of our hazards, make us 
more than conquerors. 

{| There is a town Bethel, Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingh’s Bethel, near Bielefeld in Westphalia 
—a, marvellous town which the sick inhabit, and 
the epileptics, and the men and women who have 
been defeated in the battle of life. It is a place 
to bring the tears to the eyes, and to fill the 
heart with psalms of praise. One house there is 
the Brockensammlung. It is a great depository 
of the worn-out things, the cracked and spoiled 
and frayed and fragmentary things, for which 
people have no more use. Tattered books, tin 
soldiers without arms or heads, dolls whose 
beauty is only a memory, trinkets twisted out of 
shape and corroded by rust, clothes which are 
relics of a far-off past—ten thousand boxes of 
them will arrive in a single year. And the 
epileptics and the unemployed, with friends to 
show them how, first disinfect them, and then 
stitch or press or paint or burnish or supplement 
them, till the crooked is straight, and the defec- 
tive is whole, and the old is young, and the ugly 
is fair. The Brockensammlung epitomizes 
Bethel itself. And it is parable and miniature 
of Jesus Christ. 

(3) Christ in His rule is the Rock on which all 
strong and abiding lives are built. Men have 
always been eager to learn how the art of living 
can best be carried out. In Greece, the Epi- 
curean said that happiness was the standard ; 
and the Stoic retorted, “ No, not happiness, but 
duty.’ In Palestine, the Pharisee held that an 
external righteousness should be the governing 
force ; and the Hssene, in his limestone cave by 
the Dead Sea, held that meditation and a rigor- 
ous seclusion from the pollutions of the crowd 
were the aims which the soul must seek. So it 
has been in other lands and times—the mind 
probing into the question of where the highest 
good is to be found, and the will trying to trans- 
late this answer or that into the experience of 
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every day. But only in Christ do men see 
running straight before them the path which 
leads to holiness and service here, to glory and 
God hereafter. Only in Him we live well and 
greatly. Itis not merely that He is the Supreme 
Pattern. It is that He is the Indwelling Power. 
His Spirit imparts to us His own life, and a 
union so vital with a Keeper so Divine changes 
us into His likeness. ‘When I say Christ is 
God, and my Christ is God,’ wrote a great 
Christian of the seventeenth century, ‘I have 
said all things, I can say no more.’ That is 
profoundly true. We have found the ultimate 
and final word, when we designate Christ as God 
and our own. 


2. If Christ is Foundation, God Himself lays 
the Foundation. And what assurance and what 
exultation this recollection should stir ! 

Let us travel back in thought. Beyond the 
birth of constellations and worlds, beyond the 
creation of man. God is in His eternal past. 
Foreseeing our fall and sin and misery, He 
nevertheless yielded up His Son to the mission, 
so heavy both for the Sender and for the Sent, 
of saving us. The mission would have crushed 
an archangel’s strength, and would have ex- 
hausted the love burning in the seraph’s heart 
of fire; but Christ is competent to discharge it. 
God entrusts it to Him ; and, in that untracked 
and untrackable everlastingness, the Stone is 
Jaid. 

Then travel down the ages until we arrive at 
the annus Domini—the acceptable year of the 
Lord, when St John and the others beheld His 
glory, glory as of the Only Begotten of the 
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Father. The Incarnation enrols Christ in our 
needy company. The obedience is His fulfil- 
ment for us of all righteousness. The Crucifixion 
is His bearing of our condemnation. The 
Resurrection is the guarantee that His work is 
accepted and crowned. The Ascension is the 
prophecy of His opening to us the gates of the 
City of God. More than ever, the Stone is well 
and truly laid. 

Journey forward yet. The day of Pentecost 
has come. The Spirit descends in tongues of 
flame. The New Testament Church receives 
its baptism of Power from on high. And 
wherever its envoys go, they preach Christ, 
urging men to cease building on sinking founda- 
tions of sand, and to plant faith and life on Him. 
Men believed then, and have been believing 
ever since. A great cloud of witnesses gathers 
about us, to bear testimony that the Stone is 
being laid more firmly still. 

So we reach ourselves. Has God broken our 
pride, and taught us to boast, all the day long 
and all the year through, solely and victoriously 
in Christ, the Teacher we believe in, the 
Redeemer we trust, the Ruler we obey? Dr 
Johnson had a friend of whom he said, ‘ He 
has not been in the inside of a church for 
years, but he never passes a Church without 
pulling off his hat.’ Christ will not be content, 
and we shall not be blessed, if we pass Him 
with doffed hat and bowed head and empty 
praise. In every circumstance, and at every 
moment, we must be entering into Him and 
His salvation. And thus the Stone, the tried 
Stone, the precious Corner-Stone, will be laid 
of God beneath and within our very souls. 


HASTE AND FAITH 


Is. xxviii. 16.—‘ He that believeth shall not make haste.’ 


THERE is some difference among Old Testament 
scholars as to the exact rendering of the phrase 
‘make haste.’ Some interpret it as meaning 
that those who really believe in the Divine 
foundation of Zion will not make haste to run 
away before the coming Assyrian storm. The 
Septuagint has it: ‘ He that believeth shall not 
be put to shame.’ A third interpretation is: 
‘He that believeth shall not give way ’—that is, 
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shall not give way to despair, or fail in the hour 
of crisis. But Sir George Adam Smith reads 
the word * haste’ as equivalent to ‘ fuss,’ and 
regards the saying as a declaration that the man 
of faith, the man who has his feet on the bedrock 
of the righteousness of God, will not be flustered 
with anxiety, or rush feverishly hither and 
thither in search of expedients when the hour 
of trial comes. He will not be thrown off his 
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moral equilibrium by any change of circum- 
stances. He will have resources within himself 
of which no emergency can deprive him. 


I 
Tue Unuastine Gop 


In one of his letters, Cromwell, that practical 
mystic, specially commends the passage in 
which Isaiah nobly preaches the patience of 
faith : * he that believeth shall not make haste.’ 
Freedom from feverishness is a mark of faith. 


1. When we turn to the dealings of God with 
men, there is one thing that impresses us very 
deeply. It is the slowness of all God’s pro- 
cedure in guiding and blessing our humanity. 
God never hurries; He moves with infinite 
ease. He takes an age to perfect one of His 
thoughts within us. What we might call the 
leisureliness of Providence is written large on 
human history. Think of the weary discipline 
of Israel till they had grasped the mighty truth 
that God is one; remember how men had to 
wait for centuries before the world was ready 
for Christ Jesus; reflect that nineteen centuries 
have gone, and we seem to be only touching 
the hem of Christ’s garment yet, and you will 
apprehend the leisureliness of heaven. In all 
God’s dealings with the human race, and in all 
God’s dealings with the human soul, there is 
purpose, urgency, infinite persistence ; but no 
man will detect hurry there. Let the text 
illuminate that thought. It is because God 
believes in man that He refuses to hurry 
his development. If there were no potentiality 
in human nature, no promise of a Divine ideal 
at its core, a single season might be enough to 
ripen it, as it ripens the corn that rustles in 
the field. There are creatures that dance and 
die allin one summer’s evening ; and a summer’s 
evening is long enough for them. But a thou- 
sand evenings are not enough for man, there is 
such promise in the sorriest life. When we 
think how long a little child is helpless, abso- 
lutely dependent on another’s love; when we 
think of the slow stages of our growth up the 
steep slope to moral and spiritual manhood ; 
when we remember that every vision that 
beckons us, and every hope that fires us, and 
every truth that illuminates and saves us was 
won out of the riches of God, through the 


discipline of ages, we feel that the belief of 
God in man is wonderful. We speak a great 
deal about our faith in God, but we must never 
forget God’s glorious faith in us. 

4 When Hugh Miller was writing about Old 
Red Sandstone, and the idea of geological time 
was dawning on the religious minds of that 
generation, it was said: ‘If it takes God so 
many #ons to make Old Red Sandstone, need 
we wonder that the perfecting of human 
character should be such a long affair ? ’ 

{| We lose patience with ourselves, and per- 
haps others lose patience with us, but the One 
who knows us best of all is not discouraged. 
Down under all the blundering, the petty 
ambitions, and the needless failures He sees 
the current of the soul, despite its eddies. 


2. When we pass to the earthly life of Jesus, 
we are arrested by the same procedure there. 
He was leisurely, just because He trusted men. 
He did not despair of them when they were 
backward; He did not reject them because 
they were slow to learn. When He had chosen 
a heart, He trained it with infinite patience, 
and just because He believed in it, He would 
not hurry. Christ saw the possibilities in Peter. 
He knew that underneath the sand, driven by 
the wind, there was bed-rock to build a church 
upon. So Peter was allowed to go out mto the 
night, and to weep bitter tears under the look 
of Christ. Jesus believed in Peter, and let him 
alone. And Jesus was scourged and hung upon 
the Cross, and lay in the grave, and rose on 
the third day, and the hours seemed endless to 
the fallen disciple, yet never a word of comfort 
came from his Lord. Then at long last, “ Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou me?’ ‘ Yea, Lord, 
thou knowest that I love thee.’ The wheels 
of the chariot of Christ had tarried, just because 
He trusted that great heart. 


II 
Toe WorLpD’s HAstTE 


1. ‘ He that believeth shall not make haste.’ 
That does not mean that he that believeth 
shall never be hurried. This matter of haste 
is not a purely personal matter. We live in a 
hasting world—a world full of conditions that 
we did not make and must accept. We cannot 
live as if this world were a quiet world. We 
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cannot ignore the rush of life. A man in his 
office may be a saint, but the most beatific 
vision he shall ever enjoy will not silence the 
ting-ting of his telephone bell, or stop the rush 
of telegrams, or lessen that pile of letters that 
he finds on his desk every morning of the week. 

And it is necessary to distinguish the haste 
of the text from strenuous speed. Every one 
who is at all in earnest about things feels the 
push and the pull to get his life-work done ; 
but a strenuous and resolute forwardness such 
as that is very different from the spirit of haste. 
‘Unhasting but unresting’ should be the 
motto on every Christian’s coat-of-arms. It is 
impossible that a true Christian should be a 
sluggard. Such new conceptions of life have 
dawned on him; duty, and service, and the 
building up of character are so expanded when 
God has touched the soul that, as with the 
stirring music of the trumpet, we are called to 
redeem the time because the days are evil. 
But the man who hastes never redeems the 
time. You never redeem anything by hurrying 
up. And it is of that impatience which knows 
no inward quietude, and which robs life of its 
music and its march, that the prophet is speaking 
here. 

4] In his Forest, Mr Stewart White gives us 
some lessons in bushmanship. ‘ As long as you 
restrain yourself,’ he says, ‘ to a certain leisurely 
plodding, you get along without extraordinary 
effort ; but even a slight increase of speed drags 
fiercely at your feet. One good step is worth 
six stumbling steps; go only fast enough to 
assure that good one. An expert woods-walker 
is never in a hurry.’ + 


2. Christ said, ‘I am come that they might 
have life.’ It was life they were missing then. 
And, strange though it seems to say it in these 
pulsating and strenuous days, it is life they 
are missing now. Jesus understood life com- 
pletely. He was more human than we are, 
because He was Divine, and His Divinity took 
hold of all that is essential in humanity. And 
that was the secret of the quietness of the life 
of Jesus. It was a life lived for the essential 
things. 

(1) It is missing the essential things that turns 
life into a rush and a whirl and a selfish struggle. 
The world is in a mighty hurry, not because 
its life is so full—though that is the way it 

1. W. Boreham. 
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always accounts for its haste—but because it is 
so empty; not because it touches reality at 
so many points, but because it misses it at all 
points. The more we hurry the less we live. 
Life is not to be gauged merely quantitatively. 
There is a qualitative measurement. The 
length of life is found by measuring its depth. 
It goes inward to the core of the soul. It takes 
its meaning there and carries that meaning out 
into the eternity of God. The things that 
really make life are the things out of which 
haste for ever cheats a man. ‘ He that be- 
lieveth shall not make haste,’ because his faith 
will show him the futility and the needlessness 
of haste. It will gird him with the patience 
and the peace of those who seek the essential 
things—wealth of soul, strength of character, 
purity of heart, communion with God—things 
that impatience cannot seize in a moment and 
that faith cannot miss if it seeks them. 

It is true that under favourable circumstances 
selfishness may seem to live without haste. A 
man may take life quietly because he does not 
take it seriously. He may be quiet because he 
is asleep. But that is not the quietness of 
faith. In the eyes of faith life in all its con- 
cerns grows ever greater, and the greater a 
thing life becomes in a man’s eyes the more 
disposed does he become, and the more able, to 
live it out quietly. Haste is the product of a 
low and mistaken view of life. It is the out- 
come of a vast delusion concerning the things 
that matter and the things that last. Faith 
discovers the delusions, and lays hold upon the 
few great simple things that really count in 
life’s long reckonings—the clean heart, the good 
conscience, justice, mercy, sympathy, and the 
service of love. 

(2) And, further, the haste of the world is the 
result of the short view of life. The world is in 
such a desperate hurry because it has no plan, 
no toil, no aspiration which the nightfall will 
not blot out. Look at the pathetic parable of 
haste written right across the world—the 
hurried step, the strained face, the life-driven 
expression with which we are all too familiar. 
It means that the world is busy with work it 
will soon have to put down. If a man means 
to make money, he knows that he has but a 
few mortal years to make it. The desire of the 
world is of the days and the years. * Now or 
never’ is stamped upon its activities and its 
enterprises. This does not mean that the haste 
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of the world comes because men have an over- 
whelming sense, or even any sense at all, of the 
brevity of life. The modern world does not 
think of such things. But neither does it think 
upon and realize the eternity of life; and it is 
failing to do this that makes men the prey of 
haste. Faith in Jesus Christ teaches us that 
every man must have time to live. He that 
believeth shall not make haste. He has eternity 
for a practical factor. He learns by his faith to 
live in the eternal now. His faith reveals to 
him the simple moral content of the present. 
There is a sense in which faith alone can live 
for the present, because faith alone has the 
future. Unbelief has no to-morrow. Worldli- 
ness has no time to live. We often say, ‘ I wish 
I had more time,’ meaning, of course, that we 
wish we could dispose of the hours of the day 
more in accordance with our personal desires. 
But our real need in life is not more time but 
more eternity. Instead of saying, * Now or 
never,’ Christ teaches us to say, ‘ Now and for 
ever.’ He that believeth will find the eternal 
meaning and the eternal issues of these fleeting 
hours. He will know that he has time in which 
to do his best because the highest faith of his 
soul, the deepest desire of his heart, the most 
real significance of his daily toil, go on for ever 
into the eternity of God. 


Til 
DELIVERANCE FROM HASTE 


So it comes to this when all is said: it is our 
unbelief, our irreligion, our foolish eagerness for 
the things that do not matter and do not endure, 
our foolish blindness to the quiet, everlasting 
things, whereof each one of us may fashion his 
life if he will, that make us the easy prey of 
an anxious, restless, and precipitant world. 
Would we be delivered from the haste that is 
about us? Then let us seek first of all and 
always to be delivered from the haste that is 
within us. 


1. Thus living for essentials, we shall not be 
in a great hurry to enjoy the pleasures of life. 
Perhaps the haste to be rich and taste life’s 
pleasures was never so markedly felt as it is 
now. It is always a difficult thing to wait. 
To-day, when the means of enjoyment are so 


multiplied, the monotony of duty has become 
doubly irksome. We feel a certain rebellion at 
our lot, a craving for immediate satisfaction ; a 
bitter willingness to forget the morrow if only 
we can snatch some pleasure now; and to all 
men and women who are so tempted comes the 
stern word of the eternal God, ‘He that 
believeth shall not make haste.’ The modern 
catechism asks, ‘ What is man’s chief end?’ 
and the answer it gives is, ‘Man’s chief end is 
to enjoy life. But the older catechism was 
wiser when it answered, ‘ Man’s chief end is to 
enjoy God,’ and God can be enjoyed only in the 
sphere of duty and along the line of work. 
However grey and cheerless duty may be, a 
man must trample down his moods and do it. 
Then, in God’s time, far sooner than we dream, 
the richest joys will reach us unexpectedly, and 
life will unfold itself out of the mists into a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 


2. We shall not be in a hurry éo see results. 

(1) He that believeth will not make haste on 
his own wnner experience. In later life, Bunyan 
wrote with humour as well as with sympathy 
born of his past experience: “He that comes 
to Christ cannot, it is true, always get on as 
fast as he would. Poor coming soul, thou art 
like a man who would ride full gallop whose 
horse will hardly trot.” And Bunyan but 
echoed Thomas 4 Kempis, who wrote: ‘O 
Lord, this is not the work of a day, nor child’s 
play.’ The gains of character, the ripening of 
faith, the fruits of the Spirit can only come 
slowly. The patience of faith will save the 
young disciple from despairs born of expecting 
the impossible, and from the pitiful simulation 
of a premature show of that deep experience 
which is God’s tenderest gift to grey hairs. 

4] ‘ The angels upon Jacob’s ladder,’ says St 
Francis of Sales, ‘ have wings, yet they fly not, 
but ascend and descend in order from step to 
step. The soul that rises from sin to devotion 
is compared to the dawning of the morning, 
which drives away the darkness, not in an 
instant, but by degrees. The slow cure, says 
the proverb, is the safe cure. The diseases of 
the soul, as of the body, come post-haste on 
horseback, but they go away on foot at a snail’s 
pace. O Philothea, in what danger are they of 
relapsing who are taken too soon out of the 
physician’s hands ! ” 

(2) He that believeth will not make haste in 
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Christian service. Feverish haste has all but 
made fine arts impossible. We are not pro- 
ducing sculptures and architectures or pictures 
except on short leases. There is little that is 
abiding or eternal about the creations of modern 
art. We do not possess the calm and the rest 
in which men are able to build for eternity. 
And the fine art of Christian achievement is 
being affected in the same way. 

4 Dr Fosdick tells us that when his church 
was under construction he came one day into 
the chancel to watch the workmen graving the 
stone. ‘Seeing an especially beautiful piece of 
carving, | expressed appreciation. ‘‘ Yes,” said 
the workman, “that is lovely but you do not 
need to thank us for it. You never could know 
what it means to us to have a chance to do our 
work this way. Generally they tell us to hurry, 
that it is good enough as it is, but here we have 
a chance to do our work as beautifully as it 
can be done. No one can estimate what that 
means to us.” ’ 

Christian workers are sowers of ideas which 
create disruption and a necessity for readjust- 
ment ; and it is the hardest thing in the world 
to make men listen to a new and disruptive idea. 
Ideas, like seeds, however, do grow, if we are 
content to sow and not to expect a hastening of 
harvest—and perhaps to sow for what our hands 
cannot reap. 

4] A certain Geronimo, of Genoa, having heard 
that the Australian aborigines were the lowest 
type of savages of the earth, went out and 
worked among them for twenty years without 
making a single convert, or even an approach 
to one. The story was told to Dr Jowett, the 
late Master of Balliol, and he replied very 
earnestly, ‘I should like to have been that 
man!’ The great teacher knew the indestruct- 
ible vitality of ideas, and especially of ideas 
taught in tears, sacrifice, and faith; and he 
coveted Geronimo’s patience of faith when all 
his labour seemed to be love’s labour lost. 


I haste no more. 
At dawn or when the day is done, 
The sun comes calmly to his place : 
Pve learned the lesson of the sun. 


I haste no more. 
For Spring and Autumn earth decrees 
The leaves shall bud, the leaves shall fall. 
T’ve learned the lesson of the trees. 
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I haste no more. 
At flood or ebb as it may be, 
The ocean answers to the moon : 
I’ve learned the lesson of the sea. 


I haste no more. 
Whate’er, whoe’er is mine—these must 
On God’s ways meet me in God’s time : 
Ive learned the lesson, and I trust. 


A Narrowing Life 


Is. xxviii. 20.—‘ For the bed is shorter than that a man 
can stretch himself on it : and the covering narrower than 
that he can wrap himself in it.’ 


Tue statesmen at Jerusalem were mere oppor- 
tunists, with no fixed principles, no consistent 
policy, putting their trust in secret alliances and 
underhand intrigues. They were pursuing the 
fatal policy of treating secretly with both 
Egypt and Assyria, and trying to play off one 
against the other. Isaiah uses the proverbial 
expression of the text to suggest the futility of 
their political schemes to bring peace. Their 
opportunism is not sufficient: it will fail to 
satisfy the needs of the situation. ‘ The bed is 
shorter than that a man can stretch himself on 
it: and the covering narrower than that he can 
wrap himself in it.’ The proverb carries a sug- 
gestion of the very opposite of peace—discom- 
fort, unrest, ever hampered and confined; a 
distorted, cramped, fretful life. As opposed to 
the faith which brings calmness and peace of 
heart, their lack of faith, seen in the sinful in- 
dulgence at home and the foolish diplomacy 
abroad, is a totally inadequate support for men 
or nations. There can never be true peace on 
the terms dreamed of by the scornful men who 
ruled this people in Jerusalem. Peace is not 
got by making covenants with death and agree- 
ments with hell. There can never be peace to 
men who make lies their refuge, and who hide 
themselves under falsehood. He that believeth 
alone can know peace. 


1. It is still true that lack of faith means the 
narrowing of life. Without faith there is no 
sufficient support for life. Without faith there 
is no chance of peace. Faith alone provides a 
sphere large enough for our powers and our 
needs. The logic of events proved Isaiah to be 

1M. J. Savage, America to England. 
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right when he assured Judah of this. And it is 
true to-day, as in Isaiah’s time, that the only 
safe national policy must be based on religion. 
If the desire to do justly and love mercy and 
walk humbly before God has died out of our 
heart as a people, if we are concerned only about 
our dignity or our trade, then we shall lose both 
our dignity and our trade. If the passion for 
pleasure rules our life in our cities, if we work 
only for gain, and seek gain only for luxury and 
self-indulgence, then our crown of pride, like 
that of the drunkard of Ephraim, shall be 
trodden under foot. 

If we think to stay the plague at the heart 
by skilful diplomacy, and the tricks of the 
political trade, it is but bolstering up a rotten 
substance, and a breath of God’s North Wind 
will crumble it to dust. To every building of 
state that man builds, the line of judgment 
and plummet of righteousness must be laid ; 
and his work must be tried by the storm of 
hail that sweeps away the refuge of lies. It 
may not be to-day, nor to-morrow; it may 
be slow of coming, but it is none the less sure. 
There is no permanence, no stability, no real 
prosperity, no true peace for a people except 
in sincerity of faith and righteousness of life. 

‘The people that know their God shall be 
strong and do exploits.’ Sinful self-indulgence 
impairs the judgment, distorts the vision, as 
well as weakens the bodily powers. Isaiah who 
saw this knew that the only hope for Judah 
lay in turning to God. He, the Lord of Hosts, 
is for a spirit of judgment to him that sitteth 
in judgment, and for strength to them that 
turn the battle at the gates. And no diplo- 
matic moves, no devices of government, no 
schemes of alliances affect the essential features 
of the problem. Isaiah knew that the alliance 
with Assyria and the secret intrigues with 
Egypt, instead of really strengthening Judah, 
only weakened her, and made her trust to a 
bruised reed. It was an uneasy bed on which 
Judah lay, with no prospect of true peace, too 
short for a man to stretch himself on, and 
covering too narrow to wrap himself in. A 
painful makeshift, instead of the policy of faith, 
based on moral principles, bringing strength, 
and courage, and self-reliant, because God- 
reliant, hope. 


2. In our individual life also we find the 
narrowing of life through lack of faith. Religion 


does not mean the weakening and impoverish- 
ment of life. Rather it brings an expansion 
of powers, and a broadening of opportunities. 
Religion enlarges, because it inspires. It widens 
the horizon, and opens up life, and leads a man 
out to a large place. We are deceived about 
this because we look so much on the externals. 
We see religion making a man give up this 
and that, curtail here and there, sometimes 
even cut off a right hand and pluck out a right 
eye, and we are inclined to think that religion 
means shrinkage, the attenuation of life. But 
faith can dispense with much of the outward 
in life, just because it enriches the inward. It 
deepens and enlarges the real life, and brings ever 
the joy of expansion. To be open on the side 
of God, to be responsive to spiritual influences, 
is to have unclosed to ourselves a larger and 
ever larger world of thought and feeling and 
aspiration. ‘What was a speck expands into 
a star.’ 

{| Christianity has far too long and far too 
generally submitted to be presented as a system 
of prohibitions. We have treated it as if its 
consistent message was ‘ Don’t,’ and we cannot 
wonder if man is reacting against such an 
entanglement of restrictions. The Christian 
motto has too often seemed to be ‘ Safety first ’ ; 
a good deal of quite sincere piety has suffered 
itself to wear a blighted aspect—it has been 
frost-bitten goodness, good (as somebody has 
said) in the worst sense of the word. We shall 
have to learn, and to learn thoroughly, that 
Christianity is essentially a system of grace 
and power; that its watchword is a consistent 
‘Do’; that it is nothing if it is not a tremend- 
ous emancipation from the bonds of our little 
self; that it comes to us as a great breath of 
clean, fresh air let in upon life—or, to change 
the metaphor, that it opens the door for us 
into a wider world—the world of spiritual truth 
and beauty and power; that it sets our feet 
in a large room, and bids us range bravely and 
freely in a sphere of unlimited outlook. 

4] The biography of Phillips Brooks tells that 
for a long time he hesitated to enter the Chris- 
tian ministry because he was afraid it would 
narrow his views. He loved life in all its forms, 
and he dreaded cutting himself off from it by 
adopting a calling which so often produced a 
stereotyped kind of outlook. Happily Phillips 
Brooks did enter the ministry, and instead of 

1 A, W. F. Blunt, in Sermons of the Year 1932, p. 267. 
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restricting his interests it developed and enriched 
them. 

Historically, Christ’s faith brought this expan- 
sion to the world. It lifted the life of man 
forward with a great impulse. It ennobled life 
to souls in the narrowest surroundings. It 
made a slave a free spiritual being, leading him 
out in spite of his serfdom into a large place. 
It changed the face of the world, revived the 
outworn pagan life, making all things new. It 
is so still to every man who opens his heart to 
God. The narrow lot of man is broadened by 
God; and in such communion there is always 
the potency of continual expansion. Faith in- 
troduces a new motive power, which alters the 
standpoint of life, which changes the current of 
life. The consciousness of God changes the 
world to a man. The knowledge of a personal 
love brings strength. Duty is ennobled by the 
new spirit in which it is faced. The things 
done may be just the petty details of living, 
or even be irksome in themselves, but they are 
glorified by being done for love. St Paul could 
say, not as a glowing piece of rhetoric, but as 
a plain fact of life, ‘I can do all things through 
Christ that strengtheneth me.’ And faith 
brings peace, because it satisfies the heart of 
man. 


All earthly satisfaction must be, from its 
very nature, but as a fading flower. And the 
peace of which the prophet speaks is a peace 
that the world cannot give, as it is a peace 
that the world cannot take away. If we are 
shutting our hearts to God, and quenching His 
spirit, and rejecting His Christ, if we have no 
communion with the eternal, no prayer, no life 
of the spirit, if with all our getting we get 
nothing but what is material and temporal, 
we are in penury and distress, and are robbing 
ourselves of our only hope of peace. Be it 
what it may, with satiated desire, gratified 
ambition, intellectual attainment, it is a 
cramped and narrow life. Man is of bigger 
mould than any materialist view of life can 
match. It does not give him scope for his 
true and full powers. There cannot be even 
a semblance of peace except by atrophy of soul. 
Any form of materialism, gild it never so 
cunningly, brings man to a sphere too small 
for him. He is built on a larger plan, and the 
fever of unrest, the pain of a cramped life, must 
consume the heart which is not fixed on God. 
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4] ‘ Amplius, amplius,’ wrote Michelangelo 
over some of the early drawings of Raphael. 
The drawings were too cramped and narrow 
and didn’t give scope for the painter’s genius. 
And that is the word I would write over many 
a life. ‘Larger, larger,’ for unless a man is 
living for God and eternity his bed is shorter 
than that he can stretch himself upon it.1 


The Parable of the Farmer 


Is. xxviii. 29‘ This also cometh forth from the Lord 

of hosts, which is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in 
working.’ 
1, THE patience of faith, which Isaiah has so 
nobly preached, he now proceeds to vindicate 
by reason. But the vindication implies that 
his audience are already in another mood. 
From confidence in their clever diplomacy they 
have swung round to despair before His judg- 
ments. Their despair, however, is due to the 
same fault as their careless confidence—the 
forgetfulness that God works by counsel and 
method. Even a calamity so universal and 
extreme as that of whose certainty the prophet 
has now convinced them has its measure and 
its term. To persuade them of this, Isaiah 
employs this parable of the farmer. The 
parable falls into two parts. 

(1) The first part runs as follows : 


Doth the ploughman plough continually, 
Opening and harrowing his land ? 

When he hath levelled its surface, 

Doth he not sow fitches broadcast, 

And scatter cummin, 

And put in wheat and barley, 

And spelt as the border thereof ? 

And he treateth each of them discreetly, 
His God teaching him. 


The point is this. Ploughing is not an end in 
itself. Itis not a mere blind instinct for turning 
over the ground which actuates the farmer. He 
does it with a purpose in view ; and this purpose 
is the preparation of the soil for sowing. When 
the ground has been thoroughly prepared—both 
opened up and also harrowed to break up the 
clods and to level the surface—then he puts in 
his seed. And this, again, he does in accordance 
with a predetermined method, sowing some 

1 J. D. Jones, Morning and Evening, 301. 
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seeds broadcast and planting others with a drill, 
acting with a wisdom which, if we trace it to its 
ultimate source, must be regarded as the out- 
come of the inspiration conferred on him by 
God. 

In just the same way, God ploughs in order 
that He may sow. His judgments are not 
vindictive. Their end is not destruction. There 
is in His procedure both method and discrimina- 
tion. His different treatment of nations and 
the varied discipline of the individual life is all 
for the same end. He is ever working for 
righteousness and character. 

(2) The second part of the parable has to do 
with another agricultural operation—that of 
threshing. 


For fitches are not threshed with a sledge, 
Neither is a cart-wheel turned upon cummin ; 
But fitches are beaten out with a staff, 

And cummin with a rod. 

Is bread-corn crushed ? 

Nay ! he will not for ever be threshing it ; 

But he rolleth his cart-wheel over it, 

And separateth it without crushing it. 

This also cometh forth from the Lord of hosts ; 
Wonderful is His counsel, great is His wisdom ! 


Here three different methods of threshing are 
mentioned, all of which are still practised in 
Palestine at the present day—the beating out of 
seed with a stick; the dragging over the grain 
of a heavy wooden sledge shod beneath with 
flint or iron; and the driving over it of a cart 
with heavy wheels drawn by oxen, so that the 
grain is separated from the straw both by the 
action of the wheels and by the feet of the 
oxen. 

These methods, Isaiah says, cannot be used 
indiscriminately upon all kinds of seed. Fitches 
and cummin—the two terms in the original 
denote different varieties of the same species of 
plant, the seed of which is used extensively in 
the East for flavouring purposes—would be 
destroyed by the rougher methods which are 
suitable for the cereal crops, wheat and barley. 
And even these latter crops are not treated in 
such a way as to crush and damage them. The 
cart-wheel is turned upon them just sufficiently 
to separate the grain from the chaff, but no more. 
All is done in due measure, as circumstances 
require. 


Here threshing, like ploughing, typifies the 
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Divine discipline. There is, the prophet seems 
to imply, a different measure of discipline which 
is suited to different societies and to different 
individuals. God’s plans and processes are 
designed for great moral ends, and nicely pro- 
portioned to the characters of the human sub- 
jects. Life is wise and ordered discipline. 

To Isaiah there is something very impressive 
in the peasant’s subtle yet unpretentious know- 
ledge of his craft; he is like a part of Nature, 
and his wisdom seems a direct emanation from 
the infinite Wisdom to which all things owe 
their being. If this Wisdom—he would have us 
reason—carries on its face its own triumphant 
vindication in these simple operations of every- 
day life, can we not trust that it is acting so as 
to bring about the best results in the greater 
worldly vicissitudes which affect the fate of 
nations and individuals ? 


2. The parable insists on the thought of one 
steady purpose regulating God’s action. That 
purpose is man’s highest good. We sometimes 
talk as though all God’s plans were made to issue 
in His glory; and that man’s highest aim is 
happiness. But neither is primarily true: the 
issue will be God’s glory because it will be seen 
in the good of men. And the ultimate issue will 
include man’s happiness, but that will be because 
his happiness depends and is based upon his 
holness. The end of the farmer’s planning and 
practice of diverse methods is the production of 
a mature crop, and God’s purpose is the perfect- 
ing and maturimg of our intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual powers. 

In this passage we have the tribulum—the 
threshing sledge—referred to. And tribulation 
has its part to play towards that final triumph. 
The corn yields up its life and strength to man, 
but it becomes useful only through the pro- 
cesses of threshing, grinding and baking. And 
discipline is one of the ministers into whose 
hands God has put the formation and testing 
of that priceless possession—human character. 
In what light is this loving discipline to be 
regarded? St Paul tells us we are to ‘ glory’ 
in it. It was not easy to be a Christian in the 
Apostle’s day. The trebulum, with its iron teeth, 
often bruised him; and never was a nature 
more sensitive than his. Yet he regarded his. 
tribulations as an occasion for glorying because 
he knew that they were the Divine instruments 
for the testing and the purifying of character. 
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4] If perfection and not pleasure is the goal, 
then this universe had to be a universe of 
discipline, of pain and even of hardness. I need 
this kind of a school if my graduation means 
that. ‘Genius is developed in solitude, but 
character is made in the stream of life,’ amid 
buffetings and blessings. I accept the curri- 
culum of this school, for I want its possible 
outcome—character.+ 

We cease to wonder so much at the care God 
takes of human character, and the cost He lays 
out upon it, when we think that it is the only 
work of His hands that shall last for ever. It 
is fit, surely, that the ephemeral should minister 
to the eternal, and time to eternity, and all else 
in this world to the only thing in this world that 
shall endure and survive this world. All else 
we possess and pursue shall fade and perish ; 
our moral character shall alone survive.” 

{ Over the triple doorways of Milan Cathedral 
there are three inscriptions spanning the splendid 
arches. Over one is carved a wreath of roses, 
and underneath is the legend, ‘ All that which 
pleases is but for a moment.’ Over the other 
there is sculptured a cross, and underneath are 
the words, ‘ All that which troubles is but for a 
moment.’ While underneath the great central 
entrance to the main aisle is the inscription, 
‘ That only is important which is eternal.’ 

But joy is needed as well as sorrow for our 
perfecting. The corn in the furrow, waving in 
the breeze, is slowly, quietly growing during 
long days of sunshine. Calm, uneventful hours, 
unreckoned joys, have a ministry not less than 
suffering has. 


Joy and woe are woven fine, 

A clothing for the soul divine ; 
Under every grief and pine 
Runs a joy with silken twine. 

It is right it should be so ; 

Man was made for joy and woe ; 
And when this we rightly know, 
Thro’ the world we safely go.® 


Again, different types of character require 
different modes of treatment. In the parable, 
‘the fitches’’ are sown in one fashion, and ‘ the 
cummin ’ in another, the ‘ wheat’ and ‘ barley ’ 
in still another; and similar variety marks the 

1H. Stanley Jones, The Christ of the Mount, 39. 
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methods of separating the grain from the husk, 
one kind of crop being threshed, another having 
a wheel turned upon it. Thus each of us gets 
the kind of joys and pains that will have most 
effect on us. God’s providential dealings are 
adjusted to our individual capacity, our in- 
dividual circumstances, our individual tempta- 
tions ; and only He who knows the heart and 
life can determine the precise method to be 
adopted for checking our evil tendencies and 
promoting our inward good. 

4] Sarah F. Smiley, in her Garden Graath writes: 
‘ Nothing in all my gardening has surprised me 
like this, the intimate knowledge needed of the 
character and habits of each plant. If any of 
you care to peep under the benches of my little 
greenhouse, which is, however, only the work- 
room and nursery of my garden, you will see 
what I have provided for their special require- 
ments. That box of cherished soot is for my 
roses ; that old lime rubbish for my cacti; and 
so on through sands, and peats, and composts 
that would bewilder the uninitiated. Nor is 
this all. To one plant I must give sunshine, to 
another shade; one requires moisture, another 
dryness. With the same care for all I may not 
deal alike with all.’ 

Let us see that we trust to His loving and wise 
adaptation of our trials to our temperaments 
and needs. Let us see that we never let clouds 
obscure the clearness of our perception, or, fail- 
ing perception, the serenity of our trust, that all 
things work together, and all work for our 
highest good—our being made like our Lord. 
We should less often complain of the mysteries 
of Providence if we had learned the meaning of 
Isaiah’s parable. 

f] In his poem, The Everlasting Mercy, the 
Poet Laureate describes a lesson taught by the 
ploughman’s task. He speaks of Christ as ‘ the 
ploughman of the sinner’s soul,’ and indicates 
how necessary it is that the ploughshare should 
be driven deep in certain lives before they can 
produce satisfactory fruit. When Saul Kane 
saw old Callow at his task he read there a 
message to his own soul. 


O Jesus, drive the coulter deep 
To plough my living man from sleep. 
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The Recovery of the Bible 


Is. xxix. 18, 19, 24.—‘ And in that day shall the deaf 
hear the words of the book, and the eyes of the blind 
shall see out of obscurity, and out of darkness. The 
meek also shall increase their joy in the Lord, and the 
poor among men shall rejoice in the Holy One of Israel. 
. . . They also that erred in spirit shall come to under- 
standing, and they that murmured shall learn doctrine.’ 


1. In his recollections or autobiography Sir 
Rider Haggard has a note on religion in which he 
says: ‘ What are seekers after truth to do? 
Turn to the New Testament and to parts of the 
Old Testament, such as the Psalms; they will 
find it there and not elsewhere. I suppose for 
the last fifteen or twenty years, except very 
occasionally through accident or a sense of un- 
worthiness, scarcely a day has gone over my 
head on which I have not once the last thing at 
night, and often more than once, read a portion 
of the Bible. The result is that now I find it 
fresher, stronger, more convincing, more full 
of hidden meaning than I did when I began 
this exercise. What, it may be asked, do you 
find there beyond picturesque narrative and the 
expression of hopes natural to the hearts of 
members of a race that in a few short years 
must resign itself to silence? I answer that in 
all their main facts the Scriptures are true. I 
have been accustomed to write fiction for a 
space of nearly a whole generation, and I know 
something of the business. Having this experi- 
ence at my back, I declare earnestly that, with 
a single exception, I do not think it possible 
that the gospels and the rest can be the work of 
man’s imagination. That exception is the Book 
of Revelation, which might possibly have been 
conceived by some noble human mind in a 
wonderful period of spiritual exaltation. I 
hasten to add that I am certain this was not the 
case, that, on the contrary, it was Divinely 
inspired. All I say is that in my view it alone 
of the books of the New Testament might per- 
haps be a fruit of human powers of creation.’ 
What Sir Rider Haggard says of the New 
Testament is said by many other writers about 
the Old Testament. It is quite a delusion of 
to-day that the Old Testament is less important 
than the New Testament and out of date. The 
study of comparative religion has endued the 
Old Testament with a new interest, and the work 
of archeological research has given to its stories 
a kind of solid basis which they never had before. 


THE SPEAKER'S BIBLE 


The site of Ur of the Chaldees, whence Abraham 
started to begin the great life of Israel in the 
Holy Land, is now explored, and it has been 
discovered that the city from which he went out 
was a great city, a city almost like Babylon, with 
a rich civilization and with arts and powers such 
as we think are modern. Abraham is all at 
once put into the historical focus and you see 
the city from which he came out to be the founder 
of the people of faith. At the same time the 
excavations in Gerar, in the Holy Land, have 
been remarkable. We have there found the 
city which is mentioned in the twentieth chapter 
of Genesis, the city which Abraham visited, and 
Sir Flinders Petrie says it gives a lifelike reality 
to the story of Abraham in the twentieth chapter 
of Genesis when you see what the actual city of 
Gerar was. Therefore when people speak dis- 
paragingly of the Old Testament it shows they 
are not abreast of the times ; they do not under- 
stand. This great Book has become greater 
with every step of human inquiry and every 
extension of human knowledge. 


2. It is a calamity that the Bible has largely 
lost the place in the hearts and consciences of 
men that it once had, and many of our troubles, 
social and political and, above ali, moral are 
due to that fact. What it meant when the 
Bible came to England is described for us in the 
graphic pages of John Richard Green’s Short 
History of the English People. ‘No greater 
moral change,’ he writes, ‘ever passed over a 
nation than passed over England during the 
years which parted the middle of the reign of 
Klzabeth from the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment. England became the people of a book, 
and that book was the Bible. It was as yet 
the one English book which was familiar to every 
Englishman; it was read at churches and read 
at home, and everywhere its words, as they fell 
on the ears which custom had not deadened, 
kindled a startling enthusiasm. The whole 
moral effect which is produced nowadays by the 
religious newspaper, the tract, the essay, the 
lecture, the missionary report, the sermon was 
then produced by the Bible alone, and its effect 
in this way, however dispassionately we examine 
it, was simply amazing. One dominant influ- 
ence told on human action, and all the activities 
that had been called into life by the age that 
was passing away were seized, concentrated 
and steadied to a definite aim by the spirit of 
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religion. The whole temper of the nation felt 
the change. A new conception of life and of 
man superseded the old. A new moral and 
religious impulse spread through every class.’ 

We became the people of a Book, and that 
Book made us, and if we lose it we lose our- 
selves. It fills one with despair when one 
realizes that a generation is growing up amongst 
us of young people who know nothing of the 
Bible, who have taken it as a school lesson which 
they quickly forgot, who never go to church and 
hear it read, who do not possess it and who have 
no notion what it means, a generation without 
the Bible. 

4] We place the English Bible highest among 
the inspiring and welding forces of the gigantic 
British consolidation which we call the Empire. 
. . . When our children’s children ask what was 
the paramount inspirational potency which sus- 
tained their forefathers through centuries of 
struggle and of conflict, no mere dogma, and no 
mere traditional opinion, but plain and un- 
challengeable literary truth, will point them to 
the English Bible.1 


3. When Biblical scholarship began to face 
the facts of the Bible in the middle of the last 
century and when there arose men who, with 
the knowledge of the language and the know- 
ledge of the circumstances, were able to show 
the exact meaning and bearing of the several 
parts of the Bible, when they were able to fix 
to some extent the dates, in some cases the 
authors, and in many cases the particular origin 
of this and that book of the Bible, and when 
these people proceeded steadily with an unflinch- 
ing examination of the great Book, unfortun- 
ately a narrow orthodoxy took alarm, and it is 
to that narrow orthodoxy as much as to the 
rationalist attacks upon the Bible that we owe 
its present neglect. When that great writer, 
Robertson Smith, produced the article in the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
which is a monument of learning and the most 
enlightened representation of the great Book 
that has been made even till to-day, he was 
driven from Scotland and deprived of his 
professorship and had to take refuge in Cam- 
bridge. That narrow orthodoxy has pursued 
the work of the scholar all these years, describing 
this careful study of the Bible as rationalism and 
infidelity, and, of course, the religious world, if 

1 Financial News, 16th March, 1911. 
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it accepts that view, becomes the cause of the 
nation’s rejection of the Bible, because a 
member of the irreligious world, what we call 
the man in the street, simply says: “ Why, you 
see your own scholars are tearing your Bible to 
pieces ; it is not the infidel now that denies it ; 
it is the scholar; and I will have no more to do 
with a book which is discredited not by the 
attacks of its enemies but by its presumed 
interpreters and supporters.’ That is the reason 
why many to-day never read the Bible. 

{| ‘ The older I grow,’ said Dr Parker, ‘ the 
more inspired the Bible seems to become. You 
know my meaning. The Book enlarges like a 
heightening sky. You also know my meaning 
when I say that there is only one Book in the 
world which can prove the inspiration of the 
Bible, and that is the Bible itself. Possibly, in 
our early reading of the Scriptures, we put our- 
selves into a false relation to the Book by taking 
with us some preconceived notion or theory of 
inspiration, and trying to make the Bible exactly 
fit our mechanical orthodoxy. This was like 
timing the sun by our chronometers, instead of 
timing our chronometers by the sun. What 
wonder if we have lost much by this process ? 
What wonder if the supposed orthodoxy has 
originated the real scepticism ? ’ 

When due perspective is given to the books of 
the Bible, when each book is understood, its 
origin, its meaning, its purpose, the whole body 
of objections which secularism and rationalism 
have brought against the Bible are dissipated 
into thin air. What scholarship has shown is 
what we may call the progressive character of 
revelation. It has taught us to see in the Bible 
the record of a revelation of God which extended 
over more than a thousand years. It has taught 
us to see the beginning and the growth into a 
perfect day of truths which at the first were 
very obscure, and the Bible, which to the 
rationalist long ago was a subject of ridicule, 
becomes to the intelligent reader to-day the 
fascinating story of the growth of religion and 
the development of revelation in the world. 


4, Of course, the scientific value, the historical 
value and, to a certain extent, the moral value 
are altered by a full understanding of the situa- 
tion. It is recognized by all scholarship to-day 
that the Bible written so long ago, its earliest 
chapters probably written a thousand years 
before Christ, reflects the scientific views of the 
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day when it was written. There is no pretence 
that, because a writer was speaking upon 
religion, he had a fuller knowledge of the universe 
than other men, and consequently the scientific 
views expressed in the Bible or implied in the 
Bible must perpetually be corrected with the 
growth of knowledge, and science becomes one 
of the most valuable interpreters of the Bible as 
we understand more of the universe in which 
we live. 

The same thing applies to the historical 
passages of the Bible. Every scholar now 
recognizes that in the Pentateuch and in the 
historical books of the Old Testament, in the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles in the 
New Testament, we are not to assume that 
the history there recorded is immune from the 
liabilities to error which history always pos- 
esses. On the contrary, these histories must 
be treated as other histories are treated, and 
the truth of the history must be verified by facts 
from outside or by internal evidence. 

And, even in the matter of morality, we 
recognize to-day that moral ideas grow, that 
at first the morality of man is very simple, 
very primitive, and often very ignorant. We 
see to-day, for example, to take the simplest 
illustration, how those ferocious Psalms in 
which the Jewish poet commits his enemies to 
the wrath of God have all to be corrected by 
bringing the spirit of Jesus Christ to bear. If 
we treat the Bible as the final moral authority 
on every page and at every stage, we fall into 
the desperate errors into which the Boers fell 
when they tried to exterminate the Hottentots 
on the ground of the Old Testament extermina- 
tion of the Canaanites. We have learned that 
the moral values of the Bible are to be tested 
by their consummation, and it is when the 
morality of the New Testament emerges and 
the truth of moral life comes in the Person of 
our Lord that we see the magnificence, the 
supremacy, of the revelation. 


5. But, while science and history and moral 
advance must be admitted and the Bible must 
be brought to the test of such growing know- 
ledge and experience, its religious value, its 
spiritual value, comes out more convincingly 
with every advance in our knowledge. Com- 
parative religion makes the distinctive spiritual 
quality of the Bible far more startling than it 
was before, and every discovery we make in the 
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moral life, even in the psychological facts that 
play so large a part to-day, brings out more 
clearly the amazing spiritual truth, not only 
of the New Testament, but of the Old Testa- 
ment. Those words of men who spoke as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost stand out more 
distinctively than ever when they are compared 
with the teaching of other religions and the 
moral conceptions of the world before the 
world knew the Bible. It is this Book which 
leads us to the height of our spiritual possi- 
bilities in the Person and in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. It is this Book which, in bringing 
Christ to the world, brings the final word upon 
religion. 

Because the Bible teaches the world how to 
reach Him, because it brings Jesus Christ to 
the world, that unconquerable figure that 
ravishes the thought and feeds the heart, and 
because it teaches us how to transform our 
personal life and to turn the world itself in 
due time into the likeness of Jesus, and because 
no other book does or can do that, it is a great 
disaster to happen to a nation to lose the Bible. 
And no greater blessing could come to us than 
if this country, with enlightened eyes, accepting 
the knowledge which streams in upon us, were 
to recover the Bible, to get it back again, as 
it broke in upon us in the early seventeenth 
century, the book of love, the great guide and 
lamp by which the human spirit is guided 
through time into eternity. 

§| In a letter to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Sadhu Sundar Singh expressed his 
appreciation of the Bible. ‘In reading the 
Bible I have found such untold and eternal 
wealth of riches, of which I never thought or 
dreamed before; and now in passing on its 
message to others, and sharing it with them, 
its blessing to me and to them continually in- 
creases. .. . If I had not known this Book, 
which is God-given, how should J ever have 
known the infinite love of God which was 
revealed on the Cross?’ 


Waiting upon God 


Is. xxx. 15.—‘In returning and rest shall ye be saved; 
in quietness and in confidence shall be your strength.’ 


Man has been searching for God since religion 
dawned, and each one of us has to search for 
God, if God is to be real in our lives. Religion 
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calls for effort, exploration, experiment. Our 
spiritual nature has to be trained before it can 
make adequate response to its spiritual sur- 
roundings. But man’s search for God is not 
the deepest truth about religion. Behind man’s 
search for God lies God’s search for man. The 
priority rests with God. There would have 
been no religion if God had not from the first 
implanted in human nature the religious im- 
pulse. Having created in man the desire to 
know Himself, would God have left man with- 
out guidance? Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that to match man’s search for Him He would 
have given man a revelation of Himself? The 
picture of God which the Bible offers is of One 
who seeks to make man a sharer in His truth, 
who progressively reveals Himself to man ac- 
cording to man’s capacity to understand. It 
is not God’s wish to live in isolated splendour. 
It is His nature to go out of Himself and 
express Himself in a created universe. Spirit 
is always creative, and God is Spirit. God, 
says the Bible, made man in His own image, 
gave him, that is, a share of the Divine nature, 
so that he might hold fellowship with his 
Maker. If that is the basal truth about man, 
then God must have wanted to make that 
fellowship as rich as possible. And He did it, 
as we believe, by giving to man, not all at once, 
but gradually, a revelation of Himself. So 
that behind all human discovery of God les 
God’s unfolding of Himself. Between man’s 
discovery and God’s revelation no sharp line 
can be drawn. 


1. This thought of the Divine initiative, of 
God going out to search for man that He may 
gradually educate him in knowledge of Himself, 
has important practical consequences for our 
everyday religious life. It suggests that our 
highest wisdom may be to follow the advice 
so often given in the Psalms and ‘ wait upon 
God.’ Religion has a passive as well as an 
active side. A wood or a meadow is full of 
sounds which we do not hear if we walk rapidly 
through them. But if we lie down under a 
tree or in the long grass and listen, we become 
aware of this world of varied sound. So it is 
with God. He speaks in the secret places of 
the soul; He draws near in the stillness, when 
the voices of the world are hushed. Prayer is 
always effort, for there must be the sustained 
effort of concentration; but at least as im- 


portant in prayer as our strivings and wrest- 
lings with God are our deliberate relaxation 
and quiet expectancy of what He may have 
to tell us. 

§] Madame Chiang Kai-shih, in an article on 
‘What Religion Means to Me’ published in 
The British Weekly, says this: ‘One of my 
strongest childhood impressions is of my mother 
going to a room she kept for the purpose on 
the third floor to pray. She spent hours in 
prayer, often beginning before dawn. When 
we asked her advice about anything, she would 
say, “I must ask God first.” And we could 
not hurry her. Asking God was not a matter 
of spending five minutes to ask Him to bless 
her child and grant the request. It meant 
waiting upon God until she felt His leading. 
And I must say that whenever mother prayed 
and trusted God for her decision, the under- 
taking invariably turned out well.’ 

§| In Hugh Walpole’s Fortitude there is a fine 
picture of an old author giving advice to a 
younger. ‘The whole duty of Art,’ he says, 
‘is listening for the voice of God. . . . I have 
hurried, I have scrambled, I have fought and 
striven, but as an Artist only those hours that 
I have spent listening, waiting, have been my 
real life. You are here to listen .. . and if, when 
you come to die, you know that for brief moments 
you have heard, and that what you have heard 
you have written, Life has been justified.’ 

It is interesting to note how modern psycho- 
logy is emphasizing the importance of passivity 
in the formation of character. We are told 
that the imagination has proved itself to be 
stronger than the will, and hence that victory 
over temptation is not to be had by the road 
of strenuous struggle and volitional effort. A 
man, let us suppose, who has been the victim 
of some evil habit, makes up his mind one day 
that he will have done with it. He says to 
himself, ‘I well snap this chain which binds 
me. But he fails. Psychology tells us that 
he did the wrong thing in so acting. What he 
ought to have done was, not to struggle, but 
to suggest to himself that he was certain to 
conquer. He ought to have put before his 
imagination a picture of himself as already 
victor. Let the struggle of the will cease; let 
him keep steadily before the mind’s eye the 
picture of himself as he is going to be, grow 
into that idea, and with quiet confidence await 
the issue. 
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Are we right in such a case as this in speaking 
of a conflict between the will and the imagina- 
tion? It is doubtful if we are; because the 
essence of an act of volition is attention. We 
attend to the thing we want to do, and when 
we have concentrated our minds long enough 
upon it action follows of necessity. Here, 
before any suggestion of victory can take effect, 
the man must attend to the suggestion, and 
that is an act of will. He must steadily hold 
before his imagination the idea of himself as 
conqueror. The conflict is not so much one 
between will and imagination as between two 
aspects of will, between will as violent struggle 
and as quiet attention to an end to be realized. 
The will is the crown of human personality, 
and any teaching which minimizes its impor- 
tance or robs it of its supremacy in the guidance 
of life is to be deprecated. 

Religious teachers have always known that 
in the upbuilding of character the negative 
method of repression is never as effective as the 
positive method of expansion. We must, of 
course, pull out the weeds in our lawn if we 
wish it to be good turf; but it is just as im- 
portant to see that the grass is sown thickly, 
so that there is less room for weeds to find 
foothold. And we have to avoid occasions of 
temptation, and to say “ No’ to evil suggestions 
if we would grow in character. But it is 
weary work always to be saying ‘No.’ It is 
better to fill our minds with new and positive 
thoughts of goodness, and to busy ourselves 
with fresh interests, so that the old temptations 
have less chance of asserting themselves. The 
man who is haunted by the memory of his 
frequent failures in the past becomes, even 
against his will, a coward. He goes into the 
battle afraid, dreading that he will fall again ; 
and he is in no sound mood to fight. 


Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. 


But the man who goes into the battle with 
a vision of himself as triumphant, not boast- 
fully but with a quiet confidence, is far more 
likely to win. ‘ In returning and rest shall ye 
be saved; in quietness and confidence shall 
be your strength.’ 


2. The unhesitating verdict of Christian 
experience is that man is not left to struggle 
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alone. ‘I can do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth me.’ St-Paul had no greater 
certitude in his life than that he was receiving 
power from Jesus Christ. Let us assume that 
to be true, and then see how the situation is 
changed for the man whose case we have been 
discussing. He has struggled painfully and per- 
sistently in the past and has failed. Now he is 
going to adopt the advice of the psychologist 
and try the more passive method. He is going 
to suggest to himself that he is already victori- 
ous. He is going into the fight, having banished 
the haunting memories of earlier defeats with 
the fear which they engender, his imagination 
filled with the bright vision of himself with a 
new character, cleansed and attracted by the 
good. Is that enough? Would not his self- 
suggestions be far more powerful! if he could say 
to himself, ‘ I see myself made new by the power 
of God; I know that, if I open my heart to 
receive Him, Jesus Christ, the Friend of such 
storm-tossed people as myself, will give me His 
living sympathy and His aid’? To‘ wait upon 
God’ is a more effective thing to do than to 
wait upon an idea of ourselves as renovated 
characters, once we grant that the Spirit of the 
Living God can really enter into human person- 
ality. Of all the suggestions which we can 
make to ourselves when we set out to break the 
fetters of a cramping past none is more powerful 
than the suggestion that God is waiting to help 
us. The suggestion gains, of course, in value in 
proportion to the adequacy and spirituality of 
our conception of God. And it is here that 
Christianity holds the field against all other 
religions, because of the marvel and attractive- 
ness of its picture of God. God, so Jesus taught, 
is Love ; and love craves fellowship, and by an 
inner necessity goes out of itself to form ties of 
connexion with others. And love forgives, so 
that we need not be kept away from seeking 
communion with God by the sense of our 
unworthiness. True repentance at once opens 
the road to renewed friendship with God. The 
Christian picture of God is of a Father with His 
hands full of blessings, which He holds in 
reserve for those who seek Him and are willing 
to share His interests. 

The man, then, who waits upon God is ready 
to believe that God can really work in his life, 
can do things in and through him; and he acts 
upon that belief, not only by having definite 
times when he deliberately seeks to realize the 
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presence of God, but by preserving, as a master 
principle of his life, the temper of expectancy. 

In the story of St Paul we have an illustration 
of the contrast between the two tempers we have 
been discussing. Before his conversion he was 
the struggler, trying to keep the whole law, 
fighting to be ‘ righteous’ by a stern process of 
self-discipline. After his conversion, though he 
did not relax his efforts to live up to the higher 
standard of Christian living, he had taken the 
momentous step of committing himself to Jesus 
Christ, as to One who could mould his life and 
heighten his natural powers. Henceforth, he 
walks as a man who knows that the secret of 
noble and happy living lies in putting God 
first; in trusting Him for what He is, and for 
what He has done; in waiting upon Him in 
the quiet confidence that He is a source of life 
and power. 

q I think that to assure every one, and especi- 
ally those we most love, that He is love, and that 
they are simply to repose in that thought with- 
out troubling themselves about their belief, or 
realization of it, or anything else, is our great 
business. God is seeking us, and not we Him: 
and it is an infinite comfort to know this, when 
we are feverish and restless with the thought of 
our own impotent struggles and great laziness. 
In quietness and confidence is our strength : but 
not in thinking of quietness and confidence, or 
grieving that we have so little of either, but in 
simply assuring ourselves of the ground that we 
have to believe that God is our friend now and 
ever, and that He can be nothing else, and that 
the forgetfulness of this and nothing else has 
been our sin and our shame. 


Our best is but Thyself in us, 

Our highest thought, Thy Will. 

To hear Thy voice, we need but love 
To listen and be still. 

We would not bend Thy will to ours, 
But blend our wills with Thine, 

Nor beat with cries on Heaven’s doors, 
But live Thy life divine. 


Thou seekest us, in love and truth, 
More than our minds seek Thee ; 
Through open gates, Thy power flows in 
Like flood-tides from the sea. 


1 The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, i. 219. 


Quietness and Confidence 


Is. xxx. 15.—‘In quietness and in confidence shall 
be your strength.’ 


WHEN the prophet uses that word strength, he 
is not thinking, of course, of strength of body. 
He is thinking of that inward strength which 
makes man or nation equal to the problem. 
Life makes large demands on all of us, with its 
tasks, its sorrows, its temptations. It confronts 
us with personal anxieties, or with bitter strife 
in national affairs. And to meet all that, not 
fearfully or doubtfully, but in a happy and 
victorious kind of way, is what the Bible means 
by the word strength. 


1. One of the secrets of that inward strength 
is what the prophet calls a quiet confidence. 
‘In quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength.’ One of the early fathers of the 
Church says a profound thing about our Lord. 
He says He was inspired not only in what He 
said, but also in what He did not say. And we 
shall never quite grasp the inspiration of the 
written Word till we catch the inspiration of its 
silences. What a large and roomy word confi- 
dence is! Meticulous definition would have 
spoiled it. Confidence is not a thing to analyse ; 
it is a thing to feel. And so the Bible does not 
analyse it or define it, but throws it out as from 
the heart of God, that it may blossom in the 
heart of man. There is the assurance in it that 
the best is yet to be; that we shall be empowered 
for whatsoever comes; that nothing which life 
may bring can overthrow us, that we are here 
not to be beaten but to win. And all this not 
in a blind presumption, as though the secret of 
strength were in ourselves, but because we live 
in a spiritual universe, with love and power and 
justice on the throne. To believe that is to be 
strong. It is to take heart of grace every new 
morning. To doubt that is to catch the skirts 
of weakness, and often to find the grasshopper 
a burden. The Bible is a brave, strong book, 
always level with the human heart—in quiet 
confidence shall be your strength. 

4, The house where Luther once lived in 
Wittenberg has a richly carved portal. On 
either side is a stone seat, and, over the seat, a 
canopy. On the one canopy you see a portrait 
of Luther; on the other his arms are engraved. 
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Round the arms are the five letters V.I.V.1.T.— 
He lives! They reflect Luther’s exultant faith 
in the living presence and ultimate triumph of 
his risen Lord. On the opposite canopy, round 
the portrait, is this text: ‘ In returning and rest 
shall ye be saved ; in quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength.’ ‘ Those words,’ Luther 
used to say, ‘ were an exceeding comfort to me.’ 1 

§| ‘ When God had finished His dealings with 
that fine and gracious soul, Juliana of Norwich,’ 
says J. M. E. Ross, ‘ He gave her this for His 
final message, Thou shalt not be overcome ! 
She brooded over it, thinking over what He 
said. This word, “ Thou shalt not be over- 
come,” was said full clearly and mightily for 
assurance and comfort against all tribulations 
that may come. He said not, “ Thou shalt not 
be tempted, Thou shalt not be travailed, Thou 
shalt not be afflicted,’ but He said, ‘“ Thou 
shalt not be overcome.” ’ 


2. Our Lord was fond of illustrating things 
from the cornfields and the lilies and the 
sparrows. And there is nothing more touch- 
ing or inspiring than the magnificent confidence 
of Nature. Look at the bird, as Matthew 
Arnold puts it, ‘deep in its unknown day’s 
employ.’ Look at the greenness breaking on 
the trees, though the mornings carry the iciness 
of winter. There is a quiet confidence right 
through the world of Nature that the scheme of 
things is not a sorry mockery or fashioned in 
any irony of heaven. The flower blossoms in 
the crannied wall; the sparrow builds its nest 
within the ivy ; the swallow comes flying north 
again; the fields are silently moving to the 
harvest, and all in the quiet and beautiful 
assertion that something—Some one—is at the 
back of everything, in an omnipotent and 
loving Will. Every thrush enjoys that quiet 
confidence. If it did not it would never sing 
again. very tiny grain of mustard seed feels 
within it a power to master circumstance. And 
then the Lord comes to fearful folk, worrying 
and desponding and despairing, and says: 
* Child, have faith like a grain of mustard seed.’ 
There is a narrower faith and there is a larger 
faith, and we must never forget that larger 
faith—the confidence that this is a spiritual 
universe, and that the loving will of God is at 
its heart. Only so, when things are dark and 
ominous, when life is difficult, and courage 

1 ¥F. W. Boreham, A Faggot of Torches, 125. 


fails, shall we find in quiet confidence our 
strength. : 

q ‘If I only knew that God was as good as 
that woman, I should be content.’ * Then you 
don’t believe that God is good?’ ‘I didn’t 
say that, my boy. But to know that God was 
good and kind and fair—heartily, I mean, and 
not half-ways with ifs and but’s—my boy, 
there would be nothing left to be miserable 
about.’ 4 

The lack of confidence, in this large sense, is 
always perilously akin to atheism. He who 
lives on the margins of despair is saying in his 
heart there is no God. What would you think 
of a trader who sent out a ship utterly unfitted 
for the voyage? What would you think of a 
builder who built a gallery that cracked and 
gave way when it was crowded? And who 
could believe in God if He made us and sent us 
out to the strain and stress of living unequal to 
what the darkest hours might bring? Doubts 
and fears may be the marks of grace—but some- 
times they are the marks of atheism. They 
vanish when the heart can cry exultantly, 
‘God reigns.’ And the wonderful thing about 
our faith is this, that in the life and death and 
rising of our Lord that assurance is inalienably 
ours. There is no task so difficult but we can 
master it, if it comes to us along the path of 
duty ; there is no temptation so strong that we 
cannot overcome it; there is no suffering so 
sore, nor cross so heavy, but we can bear it in 
a victorious way, if only we hold the quiet 
confidence that we live in a spiritual universe, 
with love and power and purpose on the throne. 
Believe you can, not because you are you, but 
because the Divine love and power are yours. 
Believe it, because with God all things are 
possible, and in Him you live and move and 
have your being. And fears will vanish, and 
haunting thoughts of failure, and in quiet con- 
fidence shall be your strength. 

§, W. P. Workman, who was headmaster of 
Kingswood School, used to put his little girl on 
the window ledge outside the school dining-hall 
six feet from the ground, and say, ‘Jump, 
darling!’ ‘Daddy,’ she would cry, ‘I can’t.’ 
‘Oh, yes you can,’ he would answer. ‘I can 
if you stand there and catch me if I fall.’ Then 
the avalanche of golden hair, and the little one 
safe in her father’s arms. ‘I can... in Him.’ 2 


1 George Macdonald, Robert Falconer. 
2 L. D. Weatherhead, in The Methodist Recorder. 
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Our Lord always inspired that happy confi- 
dence. To Him it was the prerogative of son- 
ship. He found men filled with slavish fear of 
God, and taking every step of life in trembling. 
He found them weak, because they had never 
grasped that redeeming and keeping Love was 
on the throne. And is it not true that He gave 
them strength again, amid the haunting fears 
of life, by a confidence they had never known 
before? Confidence that God was love; that 
He yearned for men with an infinite compassion ; 
that He was going to the uttermost to save them ; 
that it was not His will that one of them should 
perish. However difficult life may be, however 
dark the future, he who has fellowship with the 
living Lord finds in quietness and confidence his 
strength. 


In quietness and confidence 

My strength shall be : 

What evil tidings can alarm ? 

All my concerns are safe with Thee. 


In quietness and confidence 

I spend my days: 

Almighty wisdom overrules, 
Almighty love appoints my ways.1 


God’s Dealings with Men 


Is. xxx. 18.—‘ And therefore will the Lord wait, that 
he may be gracious unto you, and therefore will he be 
exalted, that he may have mercy upon you: for the Lord 
is a God of judgment: blessed are all they that wait 
for him.’ 


1. ‘ And therefore.’—In the Old Testament these 
are generally ominous words; like the short, 
heavy drops of rain that usher in a thunder- 
storm, they suggest some threat of punishment 
or doom to follow. But once or twice in the 
prophecies of Isaiah they introduce a promise, 
and so it is here. And therefore, the prophet 
tells the people, because of your extremity, on 
account of the sad pass to which you have 
brought yourselves by wilfulness, therefore God 
will have pity on you in your plight. He does 
not say to His rebellious creatures, “ Let them 
take the consequences of the sins; I am done 
with them.’ He says, ‘I will wait—I must 
let them alone till they come to themselves, till 
they are ready in shame to welcome my offer 
1 Edith H. Divall, A Believer’s Rest, 118. 
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of guidance and control.’ There is order and 
patience in God’s dealing with us. We are not 
always so patient with one another. Punish- 
ment is sometimes too hasty: a swift blow, a 
quick word, sharp irritation ending perhaps in 
estrangement, when things have begun to go 
wrong between one and another. But we some- 
times forget that kindness may be hasty also. 
There are cases in which people cannot under- 
stand generosity or receive help till they have 
gone through a phase of discipline. In our 
human ties we need now and then to give people 
time if they are to come right. So, often, it 
takes time for us to become susceptible to God. 
But His glory is that He gives us time, His 
goodness it is that leads us to repentance. 

But, we may say, the prophet calls Him ‘a 
God of judgment’! Does not that contradict 
this explanation? Some of us may think of 
Watt’s famous picture of ‘ Time, Death, and 
Judgment ’—where Judgment is a robed figure 
with scales in one hand and a sword of fire— 
and recall how the painter has put under it 
our text, ‘The Lord is a God of judgment : 
blessed are all they that wait for him.’ But 
that is a wrong interpretation, for when Isaiah 
declares that ‘the Lord is a God of judgment’ 
he is stating a promise, not a threat. This is 
a word of deep encouragement. ‘ Judgment ’ 
would be better rendered here by ‘ order’ or 
‘method.’ The phrase does not allude to any 
legal verdict of condemnation ; it is a protest 
against the pagan notion of deity as capricious 
or arbitrary. ‘ The Lord is a God of judgment ’ 
is the prophet’s way of saying that He acts 
steadfastly and loyally towards His people, 
even when they try His patience. The Lord 
whom we know fulfils all His duties towards 
us, and is never liable to gusts of exasperation 
or to fits of emotional pity. He deals regularly 
with men, neither yielding to some impulse of 
weak affection nor giving way to sudden fits 
of impatience, like pagan gods whose wor- 
shippers could not calculate upon their humours. 
He treats us with equal care and patience, 
whether His discipline requires to be exercised 
in severity or in gentleness. It is the doctrine 
of the Divine patience and perseverance, what 
the New Testament calls * the long-suffering of 
God.’ Isaiah’s reading of providence is that 
God’s influence upon us is invariably measured 
and wise. Things may come to such a pass, 
we may break off all open relations with the 
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Lord so wilfully, that He has to wait before 
He can be gracious. For in some moods we 
don’t want mercy. Grace and mercy are love 
stooping to lift us. But what if we are not 
ready to be lifted. The Lord cannot thrust 
His help upon the self-sufficient, but neither can 
He give them up hastily. Blessed, happy 
indeed, are all they that wait for Him, blessed 
because they are now in the right attitude for 
receiving what He has to give. One of the main 
obstacles to God’s purpose is our deep-seated 
belief that we can manage for ourselves. We 
think we know best; we think that obedience 
to God is a dull affair or that the self-denial 
inculcated by Jesus Christ is an infringement 
on our right to live; we consider that any talk 
about grace is an insult to our capacities, and 
we rarely learn better till we have to suffer 
for this crude idea of our self-sufficiency. Now 
God is too wise and kind to spare us the school- 
ing or to shorten it. He stands off from us, 
as it were, for a little, letting us have our free- 
dom and letting us see what we make of it. 

{ If Christ had in this matter been as wilful 
and short as I was, my faith had gone over the 
brae and broken its neck. But we were well 
met—a hasty fool and a wise, patient, and meek 
Saviour.t 

God’s patience is therefore, in many cases, 
the shadow thrown by man’s wilfulness. Of 
course the Divine purpose requires time and 
patience to ripen even when men are willing to 
co-operate with the Lord. We need to be 
trained by Him in the long, slow processes of 
life, no matter how earnest we may be. Such 
lessons as charity and sympathy are not rapidly 
learned. And so it is with some forms of 
service ; they require some maturity of experi- 
ence, which may be the long work of years. 
Jesus said to Peter, as He washed his feet, 
‘What I do thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter.’ There are some things 
which even the most willing cannot understand 
or achieve at the moment; time is needed. 
Yet, surely, in many cases there is no reason 
why God should have to wait and wait so long 
for us. He has help that can be given at once. 
There are visions and experiences of His favour 
which might be ours at this very moment, if 
we chose; there is nothing to hinder some of 
us from receiving them immediately, nothing 
but our cherished conviction that we can get 

1 Samuel Rutherford. 


along fairly well without prayer and fellow- 
ship. : 


2. ‘And therefore will the Lord wait . . . and 
therefore will he be exalted.’ Sometimes it would 
seem as though the Lord could do nothing but 
wait, so far as direct action upon us is concerned. 
The younger son in the parable of Jesus claims 
his share of the patrimony and is off to a 
foreign land to live his own life, free to please 
himself. He spends his money without any 
check, chooses his own companions, and no 
one hinders him. We have to be left to our- 
selves before we come to ourselves again. Con- 
sequences are our best teachers when we are 
in that mood, and consequences may take some 
time to do their work. Meantime God waits. 
Now and then He is exalted, as the prophet 
declares, that is, lifted up; He rises as it were 
to interfere in our junketing with some loud 
or striking providence that makes us feel we 
have not got life in our own hands after all. 
A famine breaks out, and the lad is reduced to 
starvation. So God disturbs us in events that 
shake and startle us. Things happen in our 
circle that impress us, as words often fail to do, 
with the quiet realities of pain and death and 
treachery ; horrid insecurities thrust themselves 
on our complacency, and arouse the conscience 
and turn our thoughts back to Himself. For 
what is the meaning of life but to send us to 
God and to keep us beside God? We read 
life differently? Very well. If we choose to 
have our own way, we get it. So, Isaiah re- 
marks, the Lord is great enough to wait, to 
work without haste or impatience, till the 
lesson sinks deep into the mind. It is a mercy 
for us that we have such a God of judgment, 
so wise and regular in handling our insurgent 
lives, One who never coerces, never hurries, 
never abandons the soul of man. 


3. “Blessed are all they that wait for him?—It 
is always a real happiness when we abandon 
our false independence and find the centre of 
life not in our own contriving but in His will 
of good. There are men and women who have 
found out that secret of strength and quietness 
because they have at last learned to put their 
trust in a God who guides and governs. But 
some of them are sorry that they took so long 
to discover the open secret. There is a cry 
of Saint Augustine, wrung from him after his 
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conversion: ‘I have been long in loving Thee. 
O Thou Beauty, so old and so new, I have been 
late in loving Thee! Thou wast with me, but 
I was not with Thee.’ 

Others are still uncertain. Religion says, 
“Blessed are all they that wait for him’; 
there is no real satisfaction in making self the 
centre and oracle of existence. And perhaps 
we are beginning to suspect there may be more 
in that than we once would allow. But pride 
is terribly slow to yield. We have been trying 
to meet the facts of life with no resources 
except our own wit and wisdom, trying to get 
happiness by making pleasure our chief end, 
and by flinging aside every control upon our 
individual life. It may be that for some reason 
we are becoming slightly uneasy about this 
method and are being moved to reconsider our 
attitude. If so, let us remember that the Lord 
is waiting for us to take the step, waiting to be 
gracious. Our place is still open in the house 
of the Father which we forsook so long ago. 
It is thanks to His goodness that our conscience 
is still capable of compunction, and that we 
have not gone so far from Him that we cannot 
look back and see Him waiting to satisfy our 
life. The strange thing is that, even when we 
break away from Him, He seems to haunt our 
mind—we come back to the thought of Him, 
even when we imagined that we had got rid 
of His control and appeal altogether; we find 
ourselves arguing about Him, sometimes in a 
sort of unconscious self-defence, reading about 
Him to see what religion really amounts to, if 
only as it is fingered by clever contemporaries 
who analyse and define away that inconvenignt 
thing called the religious instinct. We have 
been doing everything with the idea of God, 
but we have not let Him be a God to us. Now 
the saving thing, the first step to recovery, is 
to allow Him to be our God, and put our life 
under His guidance. It is to bring us to this 
point that He has been working with us all 
along, handling us so reliably and wisely, even 
though we have been unconscious of the pro- 
cess. This, too, is why He is still waiting. 
Why keep Him waiting any longer ? 


Lord, what am I, that with unceasing care 
Thou didst seek after me, that Thou didst 
wait, 
Wet with unhealthy dews, before my gate, 
And pass the gloomy nights of winter there ? 


O strange delusion, that I did not greet 
Thy blest approach, and O, to heaven how lost, 
If my ingratitude’s unkindly frost 
Has chilled the bleeding wounds upon Thy 
feet ! 
How oft my guardian angel gently cried, 
‘Soul, from thy casement look, and thou shalt 
see 
How He persists to knock and wait for thee!’ 
And O! how often to that voice of sorrow, 
‘ To-morrow we will open,’ I replied, 
And when the morrow came, I answered still, 
‘ To-morrow.’ 


A Teachable Spirit 


Is. xxx. 20, 21.—‘* And though the Lord give you the 
bread of adversity, and the water of affliction, yet shall 
not thy teachers be removed into a corner any more, 
but thine eyes shall see thy teachers: And thine ears 
shall hear a word behind thee, saying, This is the way, 
walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right hand, and when 
ye turn to the left.’ 


‘Anp though the Lord give you the bread of 
adversity and the water of affliction, yet ’— 
adversity and affliction are not the last or 
deepest word on life. They are means to an 
end, and even while they last there are com- 
pensations. Isaiah does not promise an un- 
broken spell of fine weather to faith and faith- 
fulness. Even penitence cannot avert all the 
consequences of some bygone infatuation. Yet 
judgment comes tempered with mercy, and the 
special mercy here is that the discipline of 
being famished and hard pressed will induce a 
readiness to learn, a teachable spirit, some 
increase, it may be, of sincerity and conscience. 
Isaiah anticipates, in fact, a process of whole- 
some awakening for Jerusalem out of her 
torpor of pretence and levity. No longer will 
her best counsellors, the prophets of God, need 
to lie hid and lurk in corners. ‘ Thine eyes 
shall see thy teachers,’ and—it is implied—be 
glad to see them, instead of resenting their 
reproofs or applauding the shallow, flattering 
advice of those who spoke smooth things. 
Truth will again become popular; honesty 
once more will be welcome. Furthermore, the 
moral judgment of the nation is to be quickened. 
‘Thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, 
saying: This is the way, walk ye in it.’ Peni- 
tence, that is, will clear the moral sense from 
its confusions and hesitations; 
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1. In these chapters Isaiah is dealing with 
the prospects of the nation in view of Senna- 
cherib’s invasion of Judea. Severity and 
sympathy are blended in his address. The 
capital, he declares, is to be reduced to ex- 
tremities by the Assyrian besiegers, thanks to 
the short-sighted and treacherous policy of the 
Jewish leaders. 
nation by predicting that the siege will suddenly 
be raised and a golden age will return, when 
once again the country will lie under crops in 
idyllic felicity, instead of being devastated by 
a foreign foe. Across the trouble he looked to 
a calm space beyond. He, at least, whoever 
might lose heart, could 


So forecast the years 

And find in loss a gain to match, 

Or reach a hand through time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears. 


Only, more is needed to reassure the mind. 
For while it is doubtless a genuine comfort to 
know that God one day will relieve the strain, 
and that joy comes in the morning, the stubborn 
question rises: ‘But what of the night?’ 
What does the night mean? And how are we 
to get through it? That is the point. If 
adversity is part of our moral discipline, it 
cannot merely be something to be got over, like 
a stone in the road; some explanation of its 
presence must be forthcoming, and many a 
time one cannot endure it without understand- 
ing something about it. In the jolting dis- 
turbance, as well as beyond it, we must be able 
to find some trace and teaching of a Divine 
purpose. 


2. Isaiah is thoroughly alive to this need, 
and that is the first, the general, point of the 
text. One day, says the prophet to his people, 
and across the centuries to ourselves, you will 
be rid of all this discomfort. But the mere 
escape from trouble would not be enough for 
you. To get the full good of it, you must 
accept it from God, and find somehow in its 
grey yoke a reason and a reward. Before the 
welcome relief comes outwardly, some radical 
change is meant to pass over your entire temper 
towards God and life. For God is in this siege 
the prophet urges. Amid all the straitened 
circumstances and harassing details, some 
Divine purpose is afoot, aiming to confound 
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formalism and expose insincerity, to make the 
vanity and mischief of self-will evident, and to 
induce a humbler spirit. The judgment will 
become a real mercy if it is allowed to shatter 
false supports and hollow aims and _ self- 
complacent ease. 

It may seem not a particularly creditable 
reflection on human nature to imply that it 
awakens to God under the twinges of sorrow 
oftener, perhaps, than under the kisses of 
prosperity, but, while trouble may be abused 
as easily as happiness, experience and history 


| attest the truth of this old cure for the irre- 


sponsible life. Many have to confess, the best 
learning-times are sometimes the days when 
we are made anxious, when life is straitened, 
when the household is shadowed, and when 
the heart is hardly pressed. Life is now and 
then furthered by being in some outward 
respect checked or stripped. Most of us get 
our losses and crosses over and again; and 
although a few seem able to do without them, 
whilst others can do hitle or nothing with them, 
the call for us is to see that we get with them, 
as we are meant to get from the same hand of 
God, the teachable spirit and the humble 
conscience. 

4] ‘ What a world is the world of pain!’ says 
Dr Liddon in a letter to Canon Scott Holland. 
* How little do we know of it during the greater 
part of our lives! What a revelation of the 
awful Justice of God, and yet more of His 
marvellous love! Until now, I had no idea 
of what it might mean to a human being. 
Pray our Lord, dear friend, that if He is so 
good as to spare my life, | may not forfeit the 
graces which He wishes me to gain by this 
visitation, and that it may not be to me as 
nothing, or worse than nothing.’ 

(1) One habit which is responsible for many 
a moral wreck is the insidious love of flattery. 
‘ Crows,’ said Epictetus pungently, ‘ crows pick 
out the eyes of the dead ; but flatterers destroy 
the soul of the living and blind their eyes,’ 
For with the love of flattery, with the liking 
to consort with those only who speak smooth 
things, there goes an impatience of reproof, 
and this renders people resentiul of any advice 
which ventures to dispute their wisdom or 
challenge their authority. Judah was in that 
evil plight before the siege. Here was the 
supreme tragedy of an unteachable spirit. 
She had no ears to anyone except those who 
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sions ; whereas Isaiah anticipates one healthy 
outcome of the crisis will be a new openness to 
the truth. The nation is to be sharply taught 
that God cannot be ignored with impunity, 
that truth is not what we choose to see, but 
what we are meant to see, and that the best 
friends of a nation are not the amiable syco- 
phants who are prepared to do and say any- 
thing except what might hurt her susceptibilities. 
‘Thy teachers shall not be hidden any more.’ 
No longer sneered at or silenced, the genuine 
prophets will once more assume their place and 
exercise their functions in the community. 

The day of trouble is a wonderful time for 
making scales fall from the eyes, and one sure 
proof that discipline has begun to do its work 
is the growth of a readiness to hear the truth 
about ourselves, even though it may not be 
particularly palatable, and willingness to admit 
that we do require counsel and help from others. 
“Thine eyes shall see thy teachers,’ and be 
very glad to see them. For then it is that the 
reliable friends on whose riper wisdom it is our 
wisdom to lean take their place in our life. 
And, like all tried and true advisers, they in- 
fluence us by more than their mere words or 
presence. For, in our choices and decisions, 
we come instinctively to think of what they 
will think of us. Their approval becomes a 
standard for us. We frame our conduct in the 
light of their companionship, feeling ourselves 
in a sense held to virtue by their generous 
trust and hope. Our genuine friends, in short, 
become eventually a sort of second conscience. 

{| Collier’s faith in men awakened in them 
powers whose very existence they themselves 
had scarce suspected. It was a daily challenge 
to them to do and to give of their best. ‘I 
always felt,’ one man writes, ‘he saw and 
expected something bigger in myself than I 
ever dreamed could be possible.’ ‘* His extra- 
ordinary faith in us,’ says another, ‘ we felt 
we simply had to justify.’ “I would have done 
anything,’ says yet another, ‘rather than let 
him down.’ + 

(2) But only a ‘second’ conscience at the 
best. For, unless men are to be limp and 
helpless, mere echoes of a stronger nature, they 
must learn how to decide wisely for them- 
selves. Many practical issues demand some- 
thing deeper than reliance on good opinion or 

1 G, Jackson, Collier of Manchester, 106. 


sound advice. And even when we act on the 
shrewd counsel of others the responsibility 
remains our own. Consulting other people is 
a poor equipment by itself for moral guidance. 
Life’s disasters, be it remembered, are not 
entirely due to the misleading advice or influence 
of others. A man’s own errors, the truant 
outbreaks of conscience, form another factor in 
the case. These are responsible alike for mis- 
takes and for the suffering which mistakes 
entail. So that, if life is to be put right and 
kept straight, conscience must be purified and 
strengthened. To the benefit of sound coun- 
sellors must be added the benefit of inward 
sincerity. ‘ When ye turn to the right hand 
and to the left’—at every turn, in each 
dilemma, as we should say— thine ears shall 
hear a word behind thee saying: This is the 
way, walk ye in it.’ 

4] I was reading Kenilworth recently and came 
upon that famous and moving interview between 
the Earl of Leicester and his wife. ‘ Fear not, 
Amy,’ said the Earl, ‘thou shalt see Dudley - 
bear himself worthy of his name. I must 
instantly communicate with some of these 
friends on whom I can best rely.’ “ Oh, my good 
lord,’ said Amy, ‘there is no friend that can 
help us so well as our own candid truth and 
honour. Bring these to our assistance and you 
are safe. Leave these behind and all other 
defence is fruitless. Truth, my noble lord, is 
well painted, unarmed.’ The words of the 
gentle Amy might well find a place upon the 
tablets of our memory. Being what we are, 
and living as we do, hardly a day passes in your 
story or in mine that does not demand that you 
and I make choices and take decisions, and the 
mental laziness that most of us are afflicted with 
only too readily suggests that we should con- 
sult friends. And undoubtedly a sensible 
friend’s counsel is not to be despised, but at the 
same time I do not think that any of us can 
deny that there are times and seasons in which 
our own truth and candour are our surest guides 
and our sincerest friends. 

Such, we may say, is Isaiah’s simple and 
graphic outline of conscience as man’s appre- 
hension of his God in the ways and works of 
life. It is, he observes, like hearing a friend 
whisper over our shoulder the right thing to 
do or the proper step to take. But petulance 
and complacency deafen the ear to this voice 
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which is ever speaking with authority and 
wisdom to the soul, so that men come to mis- 
understand or to disobey it. Self-will confuses 
our moral instincts. The clamour of passion 
upsets our quiet sense of truth and right. 
Self-interest brings in conflicting echoes. And 
that is how some of the disasters in life arise. 
The undisciplined man is his own worst enemy. 
His lack of self-control is a worse mischief to 
him than any defect of worldly wisdom. As 
Isaiah shrewdly urges, one supreme use of 
being humbled is that we are brought to our 
senses. We get time to think. 

4] ‘ All states are full of noise and confusion,’ 
said Bunyan ; ‘ only the Valley of Humiliation 
is that empty and solitary place. Here shall a 
man not be so hindered in his contemplation as 
in other places he is apt to be.’ 

‘Thine ears shall hear a word behind thee.’ 
Isaiah is not thinking of an infallible outward 
authority, though even good men, craving for 
unerring aid, have yearned for such a guide 


through life’s perplexities and have been | 


tempted, now and then, in presence of their 
weakness, to purchase direction from an in- 
fallible Church or book, or from a spiritual 
director. Such mechanical resources, however, 
only enervate the conscience even when they 
profess to strengthen it. They are little more 
than a treachery to that harder and higher 
responsibility of training and obeying our con- 
science, till it becomes more and more a clear, 
accurate witness of God in the practical con- 
cerns and habits of our life. God guides with a 
word, a glance. His leading is not commonly 
compulsion laid upon the human soul. The pro- 
cess of guidance is through the discipline and 
development of our natures. What God offers 
us is a conscience to be trained in the light and 
law of Jesus Christ. For it is both practical 
and positive. This God-given power is no mere 
protest against error, but a positive impulse 
to goodness, such as no external guide can ever 
be. Its word is: ‘ This is the way.’ Nor is it 
abstract theory, but an inward pressure exerted 
on our faculties of choice and conduct. ‘ This 
is the way: walk ye init.’ Walk init! Faith 
is a guiding oracle which assumes that life 
is never to be at a standstill, if men will but 
be sensitive to the highest revelation set before 
them in Jesus Christ. Obedience to Him con- 
fers a fine instinct for the truth and right. 
And in His presence, if we are but single- 
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minded, we find ourselves invested with light 
and courage as we pick our way across this life. 

4 When the clerical deputation arrived to 
instruct Lincoln in his duty as President of the 
United States, saying that God had given them 
a message for him, he answered: ‘I hope it 
will not be irreverent for me to say that if it 
is probable that God would reveal His will to 
others on a point so connected with my duty, 
it might be supposed that He would reveal it 
tomer 21; 

‘For unless I am more directly deceived in 
myself than I often am, it is my earnest desire 
to know what is the will of Providence in this 
matter; and if I can learn what it is I will 
AOS 

‘I suppose it will be granted that I am not 
to expect a direct revelation. I must study 
the plain, physical facts of the case, ascertain 
what is possible, and learn what appears to 
be wise and right.’ 

Though the Kings of Israel, not excepting 
David, the greatest of them all, were often 
instructed by the prophets, Lincoln’s attitude 
is reasonable enough, for it was his custom, 
until the end of his life, to pray for God’s 
guidance; and to pray with the simplicity of 
a child. That it came to him through careful 
study of the facts made it none the less 
authentic.+ 


The Voice Behind 


At THE CLOSE oF A YEAR 


Is. xxx. 21.—‘ Thine ears shall hear a word behind 

thee, saying, This is the way, walk ye in it.’ 
1. Ir matters something to the force of this 
familiar text where we lay the emphasis. We 
have valued it as an assurance of Divine guid- 
ance and safeguarding, and in this we have 
been right. It is a promise we could ill afford to 
lose in the difficult and challenging ways of life, 
and not a few of us have found reassurance and 
taken heart of grace in times of apprehension 
by its message. 

St Bernard speaks of the word of Job when 
he says, ‘God has light hid in His hands’ : 
‘thou wottest well, he that has a candle alight 
between his hands may hide it, or show it, at 
his own will. So does our Lord to His chosen.’ 

1 A. J. Russell, Their Religion, 20. 
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We may not have been so sure as the saint 
about the chosen, but sometimes it has seemed 
very sure to some of us that we had been shown 
light in times when we sorely needed the gleam. 
At some cross-turning in life, in circumstances 
which compelled sudden choice between alter- 
natives and we were conscious that the choice 
carried far issues, we chose in obedience to 
what we can now describe only as an un- 
accountable sense of inner compulsion. After- 
wards we have seen the peaceable fruit of that 
choice, or perceived the inevitableness of catas- 
trophe had we chosen otherwise, and there has 
come strongly on us the sense of being watched 
and guided. The voice of gentle stillness had 
spoken, saying, ‘ This is the way,’ and well for 
us that we obeyed. All this is a leaf out of 
common experience. It is the text in its 
familiar use, and many would set their seal to 
its truth as it stands thus in our minds. 

§] How wonderfully we are delivered when 
we know nothing of it; how, when we are in 
a quandary, as we call it, a doubt or hesitation 
whether to go this way or that way, a secret 
hint shall direct us this way when we intended 
to go that way: nay, when sense, our own 
inclination, and perhaps business, has called 
to go the other way, yet a strange impression 
upon the mind... shall overrule us to go 
this way; and it shall afterwards appear that 
had we gone that way which we should have 
gone, and even to our imagination ought to 
have gone, we should have been ruined and 
lost.t 

But one has to remember the man who 
declares that for himself he is without any such 
sense of guidance. This talk of premonition and 
inner compulsion is altogether too vague for 
him. Such things simply do not happen to 
him. He is the matter-of-fact person. To him 
the only voice which ever says with any author- 
ity ‘ This is the way’ is the voice of reason. 
Other guide than commonsense he neither has 
nor expects. Whether the oracle is sufficient 
or not, it is the only oracle he has for the 
path of life, and all he would desire is that 
he might be able to count on it a little more 
securely. 

Read the text afresh. It is really not a text 
for the spiritually sensitive and responsive alone. 
If we put its emphasis rightly, its assurance is 
lifted out of the region of the casual, the oc- 


1 Robinson Crusoe. 


casional and the vague. It is not the monopoly 
of the mystic; it is equally the possession of 
the matter-of-fact man. It is true for every- 
body. ‘Thine ears shall hear a word behind 
thee.’ Has the word of direction escaped us ? 
There is not only assurance about the future 
here; the point of it is that the guidance for 
the future comes out of the past. The word 
is a word behind; out of the region of past 
experience comes the directing oracle for the 
untrodden way. 


2. To the Jew the voice of God, saying, 
‘This is the way,’ came ever out of his past. 
There is nothing more wonderful in history 
than the fashion in which the Jew has sought 
from the past of his nation reassurance for his 
present, and inspiration for his future. When 
Moses went out and returned not, he left a 
nation without a country, a people without a 
king—a raw, incoherent folk, at the mercy of 
a thousand chances which might make them 
merely a mob. What was to prevent their 
dispersal? What could give such a people 
cohesion? The great leader had made answer 
to this question. His last words are represented 
as being an appeal to the nation’s memory ; 
let them listen to their past. ‘ Remember the 
days of old; consider the years of many genera- 
tions.’ By its undying hold upon its past the 
race has survived; it has clung through storm 
and wreck to its national memories; scattered 
but not forsaken, cast down but not destroyed. 
Had the Jew been as keen to heed the admonish- 
ments and rebukes of the word behind as to 
receive and live by its inspirations, the story 
of his nation would have read differently, its 
history would have been less scarred by many 
SOrrows. 


3. We do well to recognize the ministry of 
past experiences. God speaks to us through 
them about the future. Someone has said that 
the soul is monarch of three kingdoms. ‘ Man 
lives at once in the present, the past, and the 
future. Memory presides over yesterday, to-day 
is ruled by reason, to-morrow is under the sway 
of hope.’ Yes, true; but the reason by which 
to-day is ruled is the logic of our yesterdays, 
and while to-morrow has many promises and 
we are saved by hope, yet the promises for 
to-morrow are vouched for, and interpreted by, 
our past experiences, and hope lifts its head 
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unafraid only when it stands four-square, firm- 
based and firm-buttressed by memory. 

It is not that the past holds a precedent to 
dovetail into every experience, and guide in 
every emergency. The ministry of the past is 
not to provide precedents, but to vindicate 
principles. The New Year will bring new things 
to us; new truths will dawn, new possibilities, 
new ideals, new motives, new hopes. It is 
instinctive with man to assimilate the new with 
the old; it is a familiar mischief of his to insist 
that the new must fit into some old precedent ; 
to persist in defining it by analogy, whereas it 
may be only rightly defined and interpreted, 
not by analogy, but by contrast. This, surely, 
is why Jesus pleaded so often for the free and 
open mind. We are saved not by precedent, 
but by principle. The past reveals and vindi- 
cates large and enduring principles, by which 
wisdom enters into life’s ordering. 

Memory summons us to a secret chamber, 
and shows us our own acts and tendencies acted 
out to a finish. We are compelled to be not 
spectators only but judges. We may well pray 
for clearness of vision to see the eternal prin- 
ciples which have vindicated themselves in the 
present year’s life, and which emerge out of it 
with authority over us in the days to come; 
vision clear enough to see what false principles 
have been weighed in the balance of experi- 
ence and found wanting, and have had judgment 
declared against them at the bar of events. 
This is how the past becomes God’s voice. 

There are some considerations which give to 
the past power and right of guidance over the 
future ; some truths which give the word behind 
weight in determining present choice and future 
course. The first is of the unity of life, the 
second of the persistence of personality, and 
the third of the unchanging God. 

(1) Lhe Unity of Lofe—We must not forget 
that the almanac is a man-made convenience ; 
the dividing of the years is a human device. 
It must not hide from us the continuity of life. 
To-morrow is linked with to-day, and to-day 
with yesterday. The thought of yesterday is 
the action of to-day; it may be the habit of 
to-morrow, the destiny of eternity. Acts done, 
processes started, are not arrested by the 
calendar. They still work out their conse- 
quences. Life is not lived in compartments. 
Its accounts are not closed until the final audit. 
We begin a new page of the ledger, but the 
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first entry is an item, ‘ Brought forward.’ And 
the life that now is is of a piece with that which 
is to come. ; 


Men dig graves, with bitter tears, 

For their dead hopes ; and all, 

Mazed with doubts and sick with fears, 
Count the hours. 

We count the hours: these dreams of ours, 
False and hollow, 

Shall we go hence, and find they are not dead ? 


(2) The Persistence of Personality.—We talk of 
turning over a new leaf ; we mourn the old fouled 
page, and with relief think of the unwritten page 
which gives us another chance. It is a new 
page—but what of the writer? If the new 
page is to be cleaner, there will have to be a 
cleaner hand at the writing; if the lines are 
to be less crabbed, crooked and uncertain, a 
steadier hand, and behind the hand a less 
divided will, will have to be at the writing. 
There will have to be a radical cleansing of the 
imagination, a renewing of the mind, a change 
in the motives, a shifting of the view-point. 
Good resolutions at the New Year will con- 
tinue to be food for sarcasm so long as men and 
women forget that to take the old self to the 
new writing is but to repeat in essentials the 
same pitiful performance. Truth in the inward 
parts, if truth in the written page! ‘ Create 
in me a clean heart, oh God! and renew within 
me a right spirit.’ 

(3) The Unchanging God.—He in whose hands 
our breath is, and whose are all our ways, abides 
unchanged. It is something to live in an old 
world ; we may better know what God means. 
We may see what He has been meaning through 
the ages in the story of nations and men, and a 
wayfaring man were a fool indeed if the writing 
of events were not plain enough for his eyes to 
see and his heart to understand. It is some- 
thing to have had another year ourselves ; 
what God means should be clearer to us. It is 
truth and rightness He means, and as long as 
it is wanting God has a controversy with men. 
As Dr Parker said in his strong way, ‘ He will 
have every wall built plumb ; if the wall is not 
plumb it must come down; the sun will not 
have it, the stars are annoyed by it. Every 
star that swings itself round the eternal centre 
is offended by things that will not bear the test 
of geometry. God will have things square, 
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upright, real; if they are not, He will tear them 
down, and throw them away, and leave you to 
find out the reason of this act of deprivation and 
scattering.’ ‘ Down they come,’ said Matthew 
Arnold, speaking of ancient nations, ‘ down they 
come one after another, for lack of righteous- 
ness, and what is written so broadly over 
history is true of men and their lives one by one. 


Christian Conduct 
Is. xxx. 21.—‘ This is the way, walk ye in it.’ 


Gop has always revealed Himself to man as a 
moral Being whose will is wholly identified with 
righteousness. The most obvious distinction 
of the God of Israel from the gods of the sur- 
rounding nations was His ethical character. He 
loved goodness and hated iniquity, and required 
men to choose the one and reject the other. 
From the beginning His religion was intended 
to inspire moral conduct and to bear the fruit 
of good works; but it took the Israelites long 
ages to grasp and appreciate this fact. When 
Jesus came in the fullness of time He confirmed 
the ethical teaching of the eighth-century 
prophets and their successors, and even added 
to it. He Himself set an example of conduct 
that was utterly stainless and perfect. ‘I am 
the way, He declared, implying that His mode 
of life as well as His own Person is the way to 
heaven and the Father. More than that, we 
are to think of Him, not only as our example 
and the Goal towards which we should ever be 
reaching out, but also as the Way by which 
alone we can make the advance. It is this fact 
of Christ enabling us here and now by the Holy 
Spirit that puts heart into us, and makes our 
Master so dear and intimate to aspiring souls. 
Alice Meynell begins a beautiful poem thus :— 


Thou art the Way. 

Hadst Thou been nothing but the goal, 
I cannot say 

If Thou hadst ever met my soul. 


The early disciples made so good a response 
to this declaration of our Lord that they soon 
became distinguished from other men by the 
purity and nobility of their lives. Observers, 
noting their conduct in the normal affairs of 
life, associated them with Jesus. Indeed, the 


Vol. XXV.—F* 


Christian religion was often described in those 
early days as ‘ The Way,’ because it seemed to 
be chiefly a new way of living, a fresh departure 
in the realm of conduct. 


1. There are two things to observe about 
conduct. First, it is that part of a personality 
that has found expression in action ; secondly, 
it is related to, although not invariably to be 
identified with, the inward character. It is not 
self-determined, but emerges from something, 
and has its antecedents. Consider its relation 
to character. Conduct is what a man does; 
character is what a man ts at heart. Outward 
behaviour proceeds from an inward state, and 
merely expresses what prevails in the soul. The 
quality of speech and conduct depends upon the 
quality of the thoughts that we harbour and 
cherish. It is true that the quality is not always 
consistent. A man whose disposition is usually 
kind, or whose habits are well-controlled, lapses 
on occasions and behaves on a plane much 
lower than his normal standard. We are apt 
to excuse him with the plea that ‘he is not 
himself.’ In reality he is himself. The lapse 
expresses a defect in his character, and is by 
no means to be brushed aside as if it had no 
moral significance. The reason why there is 
outward inconsistency is that there is inward 
inconsistency. Conduct is a true interpretation 
of character. 

Attempts have been made in most ages to 
regulate conduct by rules and principles. Many 
in our own day have the impression that great 
maxims like ‘live purely,’ ‘keep sober,’ * tell 
the truth’ are sufficient moral equipment. 
Hence the prevalence of secularism as an 
adequate alternative to religion. The idea is as 
fallacious as it is plausible. Conduct emanates 
from a deeper spring than principles. Principles 
are of the head, implying knowledge of how to 
behave. They are admirable as guides to right 
action, and very useful as signposts to warn us 
against straying into danger and ruin. But it 
is now a well-established scientific fact that 
conduct is generally determined not by know- 
ledge, but by the sentiments and affections that 
possess the soul. Let us take an imaginary case. 
An intelligent business man accepts the prin- 
ciple of honesty as utterly right for himself and 
society, and is conscious of its necessity in 
human life. There is complete intellectual 
assent. Suppose, now, this man, long engrossed 
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in business, has developed an irresistible passion 
for money-making and is set upon amassing all 
the wealth he can seize. One day, the oppor- 
tunity comes his way to make a big financial 
score by a plain evasion of integrity. Which 
side of him will win? The principle in his head, 
or the passion in his heart? The odds are 
overwhelmingly in favour of the latter. Con- 
stituted as we are we cannot live the Christian 
life merely by rule of thumb, nor can we ensure 
moral conduct by mere knowledge and even 
acceptance of moral principles. Everything 
depends upon the ideal we cherish in our inner- 
most soul. 

Christianity offers us as the highest object of 
the heart’s desire God revealed in Jesus Christ. 
Here is the ideal translated into human life. Do 
we revere and love Him? If we do, we have 
within us the mightiest motive power to fashion 
our conduct upon His pattern. The observing 
world rightly expects us to imitate in outward 
behaviour the example of the Master, and God 
Himself will require of us that we should have 
tried to follow in the footsteps of His Son. 


2. Let us consider the two great qualities of 
justice and courage, regarding them as instances 
of many other Christian virtues. 

(1) The justice of Jesus is universally acknow- 
ledged. No impartial student of His conduct 
can fail to observe that He was scrupulously 
fair to all who came within the scope of His 
dealings. The Christian is pledged to the same 
ideal, for he is not a mere ‘ man of the world,’ 
concerned only with what he can get; he is by 
solemn initiation in Baptism and by his own 
avowal a citizen of another world—of that 
kingdom of qualities which Jesus Christ revealed 
alike in His teaching and in His actions. As 
disciples of His we are called to be conscientious 
and scrupulous in our dealings one with another ; 
to treat others with that fairness that we desire 
for ourselves. Rather than take undue advan- 
tage, and appropriate what morally as well as 
legally belongs to others, we must be prepared 
to make sacrifice, whether we are playing a 
game or driving a bargain. If this be true 
where material things are concerned, there is a 
still stronger case for justice where spiritual 
qualities are the issue. It is an essential part of 
Christian morality that we should be as fair as 
we can in our estimate of other people’s char- 
acter. We do our neighbour a grave wrong in 


filching his money; we do him a graver wrong 
in robbing him of a moral quality. After all, a 
person’s most precious possession is his character. 
We know so little of one another’s circumstances 
and motives that we ought to be very cautious 
and scrupulous in forming our judgments. It 
is the mark of a Christian that he tries to be 
fair to all, and to give every man his due. 

{| Frederick Denison Maurice wrote to his 
mother: ‘ Of all spirits I believe the spirit of 
judging is the worst, and it has had the rule of 
me I cannot tell you how dreadfully and how 
long. Looking into other people for faults 
which I had a secret consciousness were in 
myself, and accusing them instead of looking 
for their faults in myself, where I should have 
been sure to find them all; this, I find, has 
more hindered my progress in love and gentle- 
ness and sympathy than all things else. I 
never knew what the words “‘ Judge not, that 
ye be not judged”? meant before; now they 
seem to me some of the most awful, necessary, 
and beautiful in the whole word of God.’ 

4] No character is safe from the unjust tongue. 
In Tennyson’s Idylls of the King we read how 
Vivien 

let her tongue 

Rage like a fire among the noblest names, 

Polluting, and imputing her whole self, 

Defaming and defacing, till she left 

Not even Lancelot brave, nor Galahad clean. 


(2) Another quality profoundly affecting our 
daily conduct is courage. Human life is beset 
with vicissitudes. Jesus frankly took cogniz- 
ance of them, and at no time promised that 
even the most devoted disciple could hope for 
immunity. Was not His own life laden with 
disappointment and struggle and failure? Yet 
He kept His head erect, and His heart strong: 
‘ Courage in strife,’ wrote Mr H. M. Tomlinson 
some years ago, ‘is common enough. Even 
dogs have it. But the courage which can face 
the ultimate defeat of a life of goodwill and yet 
crave forgiveness for a wild and angry mob 
because ignorance has no light, that is different. 
That is victory, if that fine word has any mean- 
ing at all. For sheer love of Him and His 
character we shall emulate His example, and 
cultivate the same divine quality of courage. 
It is of the very essence of the Christian char- 
acter that we face difficulties without flinching, 
knowing that ‘they that be with us are more 
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than they that be with them.’ Do not dwell 
upon and succumb to disappointments; avoid 
as a pestilence the harbouring of grievances. 
Look in faith to the ever-conquering Jesus and 
believe He will win His triumphs over again in 
you. It is our conduct in adverse conditions 
that manifests most plainly our real worth. 
‘’Tisn’t life that matters! ’tis the courage you 
bring to it,’ says Hugh Walpole’s rugged philo- 
sopher in Fortitude. That is profoundly true. 
The inward quality of courage, by the grace of 
God, will always conquer outward circumstances. 


God make me brave for life: Oh, braver than 
this. 

Let me straighten after pain, as a tree straigh- 
tens after the rain, 

Shining and lovely again. 


God make me brave for life ; much braver than 
this. 

As the blown grass lifts, let me rise 

From sorrow with quiet eyes, 

Knowing Thy way is wise. 


God make me brave, life brings 
Such blinding things. 

Help me to keep my sight ; 
Help me to see aright 

That out of dark comes light. 


3. Men may veil their inward character with 
some success; but their actions must soon be 
common knowledge. That is why outward 
behaviour tells so heavily for good or ill; it is 
plain, immediate, and far-reaching. Through 
conduct we are constantly casting our shadows 
upon those who come within our sphere. And 
who can tell what share our conduct has in the 
making and unmaking of those around us! 
Personal kindness, strict integrity, unfailing 
courage, and such-like moral qualities, leave 
their impress upon others and draw them to the 
same ideal Source. We are daily moving among 
men and women who estimate not only us but 
our religion, too, by what they see of our 
conduct. It is therefore in our power to 
influence them for good and to lead them in 
the right way. This is especially true of our 
relationship to the young. 

4, A man of mature years, to whom reserve 
on his religious experience was the habit of his 
life, was once induced to speak of the beginning 


of his faith. ‘I was led to faith,’ he said, ‘ by 
an old grey head.’ In reply to the look of 
wonder which met this declaration, he explained 
that there sat in the seat before his father’s, in 
the church of his boyhood, an old man whose 
life was one of singular beauty. His upright- 
ness, his conscientious fidelity, his magnanimity, 
and his public spirit made him the leading 
personality in the civic life. But his grace and 
tenderness, and his overflowing generosity, won 
for him the reverence of all who had ever been 
in need. His character, as he always humbly 
said, was dependent on the grace given him 
through Jesus Christ. As the old grey head of 
this revered believer was bowed in prayer while 
he worshipped, the soul of the boy who marked 
him was led into an assurance of God. In after 
years, when he was tempted to unbelief, and 
when he felt the surge of his own restless passions 
about to carry him off his feet, the old grey head 
would rise again and again in his memory, until 
at last the message it brought created faith in 
the old man’s Saviour.t 

Pray God, then, that so far from causing any 
one to stumble, we may by the goodness and 
uprightness of our conduct be a help and a 
blessing to those upon whom our shadow falls 
as we journey through life. ‘* Let your light so 
shine before men that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.’ 


The Shadow of a Great Rock 


Is, xxxii. 2.—‘ And a man shall be as an hiding place 
from the wind, and a covert from the tempest ; as rivers 
of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land.’ 


THERE is no result of recent Biblical study 
more generally accepted than this: that a very 
large number of the passages which have 
commonly been treated as Messianic prophecies 
have really no reference to the Messiah at all. 
And in many other passages which really do 
refer to the Messiah—the ideal King whom the 
prophets taught the people of Israel to ex- 
pect—the unlikeness of this picture to Him in 
whom they have been fulfilled is apt to strike 
the modern mind more powerfully than the 
resemblance. ‘He shall judge among the 
heathen; he shall fill the places with the dead 
1 W. M. Clow, The Evangel of the Strait Gate, 124. 
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bodies and smite in sunder the heads over 
divers countries.’ ‘Gird thee with thy sword 
upon thy thigh, O thou most mighty,’ and so 
on. It is, indeed, only because the higher 
conception of Messiahship had historically 
grown out of the lower that we are able to 
trace any real connection between such con- 
ceptions and the conceptions with which 
Christians are familiar. But in the words of 
the text we find a picture of the Messiah which 
comes home at once to every Christian soul as 
expressing just what our Lord Jesus Christ is 
felt to be in His relation to humanity at large, 
and to every individual soul who has accepted 
Him as Lord, Master, Saviour. 


1. To appreciate the full force of the words, 
we must remember all that a rock does for the 
traveller or the dweller in an eastern desert. 
The barrenness of the desert—at least of the 
parts of it bordering upon fertile regions—is 
due not so much to the want of water as to the 
great storms of heated sand which sweep over 
the land whenever the wind is strong. Where 
a rock or a rocky mountain opposes itself to 
the deadly drift, there, with a very little rain- 
fall, rich vegetation will spring up. The great 
rock is the source not merely of temporary 
shade but of permanent fertility and life. 

It has been well said that, though the words 
have received their crowning fulfilment in 
Christ, the principle which they lay down is of 
wider extension. It is fulfilled in the influence 
which great personalities have at all times 
exercised in human history. Over and over 
again, in the words of Sir George Adam Smith, 
‘a single man has been as an hiding-place from 
the wind and a covert from the tempest. 
History is swept by drifts: superstition, error, 
poisonous custom, dust-laden controversy. 
What has saved humanity has been the up- 
raising of some great man to resist those 
drifts, to set his will, strong through faith, 
against the prevailing tendency, and be the 
shelter of the weaker, but not less desirous, 
souls of his brethren. “The history of what 
man has accomplished in the world is at 
bottom the history of the great men who have 
worked there.” Under God, personal human 
power is the highest force, and God has ever 
used it as His chief instrument.’ 

But there are some dangers about the gospel 
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of hero-worship as it was preached by Thomas 
Carlyle. It is a matter of extreme importance 
whom among the sons of men we make heroes 
of. It is fair to mention that Carlyle places 
Napoleon in his gallery of heroes with many 
apologies and reserves, and he does not seek 
to palliate his crimes. But still, even when 
his heroes are on the whole good as well as 
great men, good Christians like Oliver Crom- 
well or Samuel Johnson, a slight touch of 
brutality was necessary to qualify them for 
canonization at the hands of Thomas Carlyle. 
And a still more serious set-off to the much in 
his teaching that is bracing and salutary is his 
boundless contempt for the vast majority of 
his fellow-men, including especially even the 
greatest and best of his own contemporaries. 
The feeling with which we ought to regard 
great men is well expressed by the story of the 
young artist who, after contemplating in silent 
admiration the work of some great Master, 
exclaimed, ‘And I too am a painter.’ The 
lives of great men should arouse in us the 
feeling, ‘ And I, too, am a man.’ 

4] ‘The value of a really great man,’ says 
Harnack, ‘is that he increases the value of all 
men.’ 

{| We are all hero worshippers, and great 
souls like Gandhi, Kagawa, Schweitzer, Lincoln, 
Booker T. Washington, Jane Addams, Tolstoy, 
Sun Yat-sen, do not belong to the particular 
nations that produce them but to all mankind. 
They are humanity’s liberators. We all feel 
richer and more hopeful of our future because 
of the lives of these noble ones.4 

That is one of the most important ways in 
which Christ has proved to mankind a hiding- 
place from the wind, the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land. He has so enormously 
enlarged our conception of the capacities of 
human nature. That what He was, other men 
might become to some extent, through His 
influence, was His habitual teaching, and it is 
the teaching of all who have drunk most 
deeply of His Spirit. ‘ Of His fulness have we 
all received, and grace for grace.’ 

Other ways in which Christ has proved as 
the shadow of a great rock are written large 
on the face of history. Humanly speaking, the 
appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ on earth 
nineteen hundred years ago actually saved 
civilization and gave humanity a new start. 

1 Y. Y. Tsu, As tt Looks to Young China. 
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Thoughtful minds had become very pessimistic 
as to the future of the race; all idealism seemed 
to have failed and enthusiasm to be dying out. 
There was no real vision anywhere, life had 
lost point and purpose; the bottom seemed 
to have dropped out of existence. Men like 
the great stoic emperor Marcus Aurelius a little 
later on were so filled with foreboding about 
the general tendency of things that all their 
thoughts were tinged with sadness and gloom. 
It is indeed pathetic that Marcus Aurelius lived 
and died without knowing that the very thing 
he saw was wanted to save the world from 
lapsing into utter chaos and ruin had already 
come in the person of. One in whom he saw no 
beauty to desire. What did Jesus do? He 
brought God into human life with a force and 
intensity never before known. He gave men 
something worth living and dying for; He 
showed them how to save their souls; He re- 
kindled within them the consciousness of the 
eternal.} 

When we read of the cruelties and oppressions 
of the past, which the spirit of Christ has done 
more than anything else to sweep away, and 
of the low tone of morality on many matters 
which has prevailed and still prevails even in 
the most civilized of non-Christian nations 
to-day, the most cold-blooded student of history 
can discern cause enough to join with the 
Christian world in rejoicing over the birth of 
Christ. Horrible pages there are, doubtless, in 
the history of the Christian Church; but all 
of them are as clearly as possible due to the 
defeat of the spirit of Christ within the Church, 
and not to its influence. 

But to appreciate the fullest and highest 
sense of the words of the text each of us should 
be able to feel that to him personally in his 
own life, in the innermost life of his spirit, 
Christ has proved the source of spiritual life 
and fertility. Do not let us make the mistake 
of measuring the real influence of Christ upon 
our own souls by the extent of our willingness 
to assign to Him all the high titles and attri- 
butes which we find ascribed to Him by the 
writers of the New Testament, by the Creeds, 
and by the teaching of the Church. When 
St Paul laid the foundations of Christian 
theology by calling Him not only the Son of 
God, but declaring also that in Him dwelt all 


1R. J. Campbell, in The Christian Commonwealth, 
15th July, 1914. 


the fullness of the Godhead bodily, that lan- 
guage was the record of what Christ had been 
to him, and within his own knowledge to so 
many others also. It will do us little or no 
good to repeat such language, or even sincerely 
to believe such things about Christ, except in 
so far as it helps us to reproduce in our own 
souls the experience which led to such things 
being said of Him—in so far as it helps to 
make Christ the God of our individual lives. 
The extent to which Christ has proved to us 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land is 
the extent to which the deadly drift of sin has 
been warded off, to which the barren land has 
been rendered fertile and the fruits of the 
Spirit have been allowed to spring up in it. 


2. The best way of knowing whether Christ 
has had on us the effect which is so beautifully 
symbolized by the image of the great rock is 
to ask ourselves how far we in our turn are 
discharging to others in our poor way the 
functions of the rock in a weary land. 

The most obvious and easy way of doing 
this is by being useful to others in temporal 
ways—by serving others and contributing to 
the general happiness of the world through the 
faithful, honest, laborious work of our calling 
or profession or station in life; by zealous 
discharge of the duties of citizenship; by 
systematic, wisely-directed, self-denying charity. 
Never let us suppose that the ministering to 
the bodily wants of others is a small or con- 
temptible part of the Christian life. Our Lord 
Himself spent much of His time in healing 
bodily disease. He saw no materialism in 
trying to make men happier. But we cannot 
realize completely that ideal relation of a man 
to his neighbour which is expressed by the 
words of the text unless we are also following 
in our Master’s steps by helping to make others 
better as well as making them happier. 

Is our life of such a moral and spiritual 
character as to exercise upon others the in- 
fluence of shelter? Are we standing between 
them and temptation—as the rock stands 
between the fertile soil and the destroying 
sand-drift—and helping to make goodness 
easier and more attractive to them, by example, 
by sympathy, by simply having the courage 
to let it be known boldly and unmistakably on 
which side we are in the great battle between 
good and evil? There are young men and 
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women with whom many of us are brought 
into contact, who are feeling the shock of the 
impact of new knowledge upon old faith. Is 
the radiance of our faith, the example of a life 
obviously God-centred, a defence to such, 
restraining them from the final desertion, 
holding them to God by the power of an un- 
assailable witness? Are we helping to make 
the moral atmosphere of the society in which 
we live a little healthier, more bracing, more 
Christian ? 

There are a number of men and women 
who fall in struggling for virtue simply because 
they never see it successful in others, and the 
spectacle of one pure, heroic character would 
be their salvation. Of James Clerk Maxwell 
it was said, ‘He made faith in goodness easy 
to other men.’ 1 


Thou hast thy way to go, thou hast thy day 

To live ; thou hast thy need of thee to make 

In the heart of others; do thy thing; yea, 
slake 

The world’s great thirst for yet another man ! 


Our True Business 


Is. xxxii. 2.—* And a man shall be as an hiding place 
from the wind, and a covert from the tempest ; as rivers 
of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.’ 


Ir is not necessary for us to hold in any hard 
and dogmatic way that Isaiah, when he fore- 
cast this scene of human happiness and strength, 
saw precisely how it was going to be fulfilled. 
What concerns us to believe is that the Eternal 
Spirit, speaking through him, did describe a 
state of human society much nearer to the 
heart of God than anything which at that time 
existed in the world. It is a state of society 
much nearer to the heart of God than anything 
which exists now. In the prophet’s view it is 
a condition of things which shall take form 
whenever true thoughts of God and of life 
control men’s minds. And there Isaiah pre- 
pares us for the message of Jesus. 


1. It will always be the mark of a society in 
which the true God is acknowledged, that the 
members of it stand together; that they help 
one another. The ideal society, indeed, is a 

1G. A. Smith. 


Society of Friends. But, if that be so, then 
we ought to judge ourselves by our nearness 
to, or our distance from, such an ideal. 

The charge is made against us who are called 
Christians that we are apt to be indifferent to 
the social conditions in which we live. Where 
we are acutely religious we are preoccupied— 
so it is alleged—with our own soul, with its ups 
and downs of feeling, and away im the back- 
cround, with an intermittent anxiety as to our 
destiny after death. When we have ceased to 
be acutely religious we have become really 
indifferent to everything except our own 
material interests, which we may go so far as 
to admit are secured to a certain extent by the 
prevalence round about us of those decencies 
and quiet habits which religion on the whole 
safeguards. And so we, without intending 
anything so crude, may fall into a way of 
patronizing religion, on the ground that though 
we ourselves may not need its maxims or its 
threatenings or its promises, nevertheless it is 
good for masses of people who without it might 
become troublesome and dangerous. But 
whether we are acutely religious, or whether 
in our case religion, having lost for us its edge 
and direct necessity, has now become a merely 
decent custom for which we can see reason 
enough to be at some small pains lest it die 
and worse things befall us—in either case, so 
it is alleged of us to-day, sometimes sadly, 
sometimes with bitterness and contempt—we 
think of religion, of Christianity, as a plan or 
scheme by which our own individual interests, 
whether those be conceived as a deep thing or 
a shallow thing, are secured both in this world 
and in any world which may follow upon this 
one. 

4] At a certain conference, at which the writer 
was present, where the relation of religion and 
labour was being discussed, one after another of 
the working people there got up and said, with- 
out any bitterness, that they had left the Church 
because it seemed to care so little for social 
righteousness. Such people are impatient with 
a creed which seems so to concentrate on the 
Jerusalem above as to shut its eyes entirely to 
the slums below.} 

We must admit the considerable amount of 
truth there is in such a charge. It is true that 
there have been times when people who claimed 
to be Christian felt no responsibility for the 


1K. 8. Woods, A Faith that Works, 14. 
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world in which they lived, no shame for the 
evil conditions in which their fellow-men toiled 
at their daily tasks, and, when the day’s work 
was done, passed their pitiful leisure. It is 
perhaps not fair to say that during such times 
—and they are by no means past and gone— 
men who did certain things or neglected certain 
things were themselves hard and cruel. In any 
case, that is not the point. The fact is they 
were able to combine in their own minds, 
without any sense of discord or insincerity, the 
claim to be Christian men, and at the same 
time to have little responsibility for the world 
or the country or the town or the neighbour- 
hood in which they lived. 

But it is hard to be quite fair to those who 
lived in any age but our own. Whilst a really 
good man in any age will resemble in certain 
matters a really good man in any other age, 
there will always be differences. On certain 
matters it will always be more tolerable for one 
age than for another in the day of judgment. 
There were good and serious men in the late 
eighteenth century, or even early in the nine- 
teenth, who looked round upon their fellow-men 
living in much poverty and distress, and, except 
for the responsibility which they would prob- 
ably acknowledge of dispensing a little charity 
amongst them, not feeling that they were 
called upon to work up any further agony of 
sympathy. Because for one thing most men 
were poor. In the year 1801, the total cur- 
rency in Scotland from John o’ Groats to 
Maidenkirk was 200,000 Scots pounds, each 
worth about five shillings in pre-war currency, 
that is, about one-and-eightpence nowadays. 
That was all the money that Scotland possessed, 
so that there were few people far removed from 
the grindstone. 

And besides, whether it was a better state of 
things or a worse, the fact is that religion at 
that time was conceived by all, rich and poor, 
gentle and simple, as a matter between the 
individual soul and God. Anything which 
followed from a sound relationship between 
God and one’s soul was of course an admirable 
thing—any kindness or charity. But such 
things were not of the essence of Christianity 
as then conceived. 


2. It may seem to us strange that good 
people could ever imagine that they could be 
pleasing God if they lived selfishly—no matter 


XXX. 2 
how fine that selfishness might be. Certainly 
we know better. Things do move. The true, 


and, when all is said, the only business of Chris- 
tianity is that by the help of God working 
through its laws and promises and presences, 
souls may one by one be saved. But it may be 
that God has given to our time a truer, deeper 
understanding of what it means to have one’s 
soul saved. Saved from the assault of animal 
passion? Yes, that. indeed. Saved from some 
numbing memory, from some maddening re- 
morse? Yes: blessed be God we may be 
saved from that, and must be if we are to live 
without shame and fear. But saved from much 
besides these. For the animal life which 
threatens us all has manifestations other than 
that of unbalanced sensuality. What is the 
spirit of self-seeking but the dominion over our 
soul of the animal propensity, from which a 
man is saved only when his heart is generous 
and kind. In fact we are beginning to see 
that the phrase ‘to be saved,’ as expressing 
the business and fruit of the Christian faith 
and obedience, is a partial and incomplete ex- 
pression. What we are always forgetting is 
that God’s purpose is not to save us, but to 
save the world. It is because we form a part 
of the world that we come within His love. 
Whatever He has done for us He did for the 
sake of the world through us. Whatever He 
has given us He gave as a loan, that we might 
let it out to the world. 

q ‘ A Christianity,’ said Quintin Hogg, ‘ which 
does not impel a man to save his fellows has 
but little that is akin to the spirit of Christ.’ 


But thou would’st not alone 
Be saved, my father! alone 
Conquer and come to thy goal, 
Leaving the rest in the wild. 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself. 


3. Looking back over the last thirty years, 
and pondering the revelation of Himself and of 
life’s meaning which God has been giving us all 
through the history and the literature of that 
time, one thing above all others seems to have 
been His intention—to teach us how we need 
one another, and how we depend upon one 
another. We had read of course, and we had 

1 Matthew Arnold. 
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never seriously disputed, that God had made 
all nations to dwell together on the face of the 
earth. But we had not allowed that to inter- 
fere with our own ambitions. In fact we had 
all accepted as the law of human existence that 
one nation prospers upon another’s failures and 
embarrassments ; that one man prospers upon 
another’s defeat; that that is life; that that 
is one of the things which God at the beginning 
and all through had looked upon and ‘ behold 
it was very good.’ We have learned now that 
that is not true, that it never really was true 
and never will be true. 

{| The sentiment enthusiastically responded 
to by the human instincts of a Roman audience, 
even in Rome’s most corrupt days, has yet to 
be extended and applied by Christian England 
to international interests. We are a nation, 
and nothing that concerns other nations do we 
deem foreign to us. It is not enough that we 
have established, and are resolute to further 
and maintain, our own freedom and nationality. 
Our wishes and endeavours must tend to secure 
the same blessings for other countries. As no 
man will reach heaven who seeks to reach it 
alone, so no nation will ever develop the highest 
and most enduring forms of national life, while 
it is contented to remain the passive and un- 
interested spectator of the onward and upward 
struggles of kindred peoples. A recluse tribe 
is as anomalous as a single anchorite.1 

When Holy Scripture sets before us an ideal 
as here in Isaiah’s vision, we who take our 
religion from the Bible must look upon that 
ideal as supplying us with our task. For we 
cannot claim to believe in a thing until we 
dedicate ourselves to the achieving of it. We 
must not even pronounce a thing beautiful or 
desirable or good unless at the moment we 
mean that it is something for which we hold 
ourselves ready to act and to plan, and for the 
sake of which we should think it no hard thing 
to suffer loss. 


The only question, therefore, for us, first one 
by one and then in groups, communities, 
countries, to be agreed upon, is as to whether 
this ideal which Isaiah declared to be God’s 
desire, an ideal which our Lord approved and 
baptized into the name of the Kingdom of 
God—whether that ideal touches our imagina- 
tion and persuades us of its glory. A world in 


1 Mazzini, 
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which men do not strive with one another, con- 
ceiving of success as something to be gained 
by another’s defeat, taking pride in another’s 
overthrow! A world in which one nation shall 
be as concerned for another’s welfare as though 
it were her own—as indeed in the long run it 
is her own! A world in which a hostile tariff 
will seem monstrously immoral, and a customs 
officer as low a menial as seemed the publican 
to the Jew! A world in which a man shall be 
to another man as an hiding-place from the 
wind, as a covert from the storm; as rivers of 
water in a dry place, as the shadow of a rock 
in a weary land! A world in which anything 
conflicting with such an ideal shall be tolerated 
only under a sad sense of necessity and always 
only as a temporary thing, to be removed at 
the earliest possible moment and hurled into 
the limbo of shameful and discredited things ! 
To believe in such a world, and to plan its 
coming—what is that but to be a Christian ! 

{] In his inaugural speech President Franklin 
Roosevelt said: ‘ The dark days will be worth 
all their cost if they teach us that our true 
destiny is not to be ministered to, but to 
minister to ourselves and our fellow-men. .. . 
In the field of world policy I would dedicate 
the nation to the policy of the good neighbour, 
who resolutely respects himself and because he 
does so respects the rights of others; the 
neighbour who respects obligations and _ re- 
spects the sanctity of his agreements with his 
neighbours in the world. If I read the temper 
of our people correctly, we now realize as never 
before our interdependence on each other, that 
we cannot merely take but must give as well ; 
that if we are to go forward we must go as a 
trained and loyal army willing to accept sacri- 
fices for the sake of common discipline.’ 


The Soul’s Hiding-Place 


Is. xxxii. 2‘ And a man shall be as an hiding place.’ 


Ir is an old observation that it has been given 
to small nations to say the deep things con- 
cerning God and man. Any small nation 
which has survived must have come through 
many a dark time. In those dark times it 
saw one or two things very clearly and ex- 
pounded them for the benefit of the world as 
soon as it had ease enough to reflect upon all 
that had happened. In the depth of their 
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historical agony, Judah and Israel—occupying 
territory about half the size of Scotland—came 
upon God. In the depth of its historical agony, 
Athens, with a free population only equal to 
that of Stirling, came upon man. Judah and 
Israel have given us the Psalms and the Pro- 
phets and Job. Athens has given us those 
mighty ponderers of the human soul—Sophocles 
and Kuripides and Aischylus. 

The explanation most probably is that small 
nations have always had a hard time ; and if 
they have survived, it is due to some greatness 
of the soul. In their hard times they have 
been compelled to retire into themselves, and 
to gather together their own final reasons for 
holding on in the terrible battle of life. In the 
depth of her tragedy Athens comforted her 
soul with a contemplation of truth and beauty. 
In the depth of their national disasters the 
children of Israel comforted themselves in God. 


1. One of the great discoveries which the 
good men in the Bible made is that a dark and 
heavy time, if we meet it properly, will soften 
and deepen and enlarge our soul. It is one of 
the most common things in the Bible to hear 
some one saying that he is a much better man 
now that God has plunged him into deep 
waters than he used to be when he had no 
troubles. Some even go the length of saying 
that God did well to let loose the dark waters 
upon them: that God knew them better than 
they knew themselves. They thought that 
they were all right, whereas they see now that 
they were all wrong, and that the kind of life 
which used to satisfy them, compared with the 
life of which they now know that they are 
capable, was a poor and empty thing. When 
they recall the kind of things that used to have 
the power to vex them or anger them, or make 
them jealous and miserable, they have no 
words to express their shame over their former 
paltry selves and their gratitude to God for 
having disturbed them. 

§] Ellice Hopkins was called upon to walk 
rough roads where, for miles, grinning defeat 
was her constant companion. Her life had 
been turned to a crusade whose conditions she 
viewed with repulsion. In the early stages of 
the unwelcome journey she lived under an 
irritating sense of personal ignominy and 
humiliation. And then there came the un- 
veiling! She wrote these words in after days : 
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‘My long experience in the Valley of Humilia- 
tion has effectually rid me of the longing to 
see my glory!’ She had been ravished by a 
vision of the glory of the Lord, and all smaller 
fears and resentments had faded away.1 

‘IT thank thee, O Father,’ said He who 
uttered in perfect purity the soul of His race, 
‘I thank thee that I have known thee ’—that 
is to say, though to know God as the Father 
cost Him loneliness and wounds and death. 


Oh, it seams the face and dries the brain ; 
It strains the arm till one’s friend is Pain, 
In the fight for man and God. 
But it’s great to be out where the fight is strong. 
To be where the heaviest troops belong, 
And to fight for man and God. 


2. Another deep insight which the Bible re- 
peatedly declares is that life, with all its hard- 
ness and mystery, is God’s way of leading us 
to love one another. One great business of 
life is to open our eyes to see God. The other 
great business of life is to open our eyes to see 
one another. Shall we be bold, and say that 
the other business of life, considered deeply, 
is to open our eyes to see man—the Son of 
God? Shall we say that the whole business, 
therefore, of life is, soon or late, to make such 
a hole in our heart that only another heart can 
fill it? In other words, we are made for God, 
for a Heavenly Father with a heart like our 
heart, and hands, and a voice. Truly as John 
the Baptist said, in effect, ‘ If Thou, Jesus, art 
not the Christ, we must simply go on looking 
for the Christ, because the Christ we need and 
must have.’ It is this latter craving of our 
nature, the craving for the society of one like 
ourselves, which God promises to satisfy in the 
words, ‘ A man shall be as an hiding place from 
the wind.’ 

4] During a serious illness which Rudyard 
Kipling passed through some years ago, his 
nurse noticed at the critical period of his sick- 
ness that the great author’s lips were moving. 
Bending over him, thinking that he wanted to 
say something, she heard him pray— 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 

And, if I die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
1 J. H. Jowett, The Hagle Life, 75. 
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Realizing that he did not just then require her 
services, she apologized, saying, ‘I beg your 
pardon, Mr Kipling, I thought you wanted 
something.’ ‘So I do,’ he faintly answered, 
‘IT want my Heavenly Father.’ 

How true it is of the deeper life of our hearts 
that we find what we are looking for, what we 
in secret are confessing we need. ‘ Ask, and 
ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you’: we 
used to quote these words as describing the 
freedom and readiness of God to bless us. And 
the words do mean that. But we see now that 
we were putting the emphasis on the wrong end 
of the sentence. We see now that what the 
words mean is that we shall never receive or 
find the great things, shall never enter into the 
inner Chamber of God, until we ask and seek 
and knock, until our hearts are humble and 
suppliant, until life has softened us. Then, 
then only, but then surely, are we ready for 
the high compensations and the deep com- 
munion. And amongst those compensations, 
and as part of that deep communion, is this 
one thing: for the first time we see how much 
we are to one another, how greatly we need 
one another, and how we ought to become to 
one another an hiding-place from the wind, a 
covert from the tempest, as rivers of water in 
a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. 

Life, then, with all its shade and shine, is 
just our chance of finding God, and finding our 
fellow-men. And they are to be accounted as 
having fulfilled the intention of life who in 
those two great matters have not failed. 

There, once again, we stand in the presence 
of Jesus. This was the part He chose. And, 
choosing it, He knew that He would never be 
forgotten. He knew that there were, and 
always would be, shallow times in which it 
would seem to men that there was nothing 
vast or deep about themselves: times when 
they lived for the day, and seemed to them- 
selves to have no concern beyond the day. 
But Jesus knew that there were other times 
always coming, times of heaviness, of sorrow, 
times when the whole world would shake and 
the things on which man had been leaning 
would give way. Jesus knew that life would 
work some loneliness into every heart, some 
consciousness of defeat, or fear, or some unsus- 
pected capacity for love, and that would be 
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the day and the hour when the heart which 
had heard even a little of Him would turn 
towards Him, as one might bury his head in 
pain and love upon another’s breast. 

{| John Galsworthy, in Maid mm Wanting, has 
a most beautifully sensitive and poignant 
chapter describing the pursuit of two friends 
after a demented man. He has fled away and 
no clue exists as to his whereabouts. Suddenly 
one of them remembers that, when an animal is 
wounded, it goes home. They wonder whether 
the wounded in mind revert to the same in- 
stinct, and search the Sussex uplands for poor 
Ferse. There, at last, they see him lymg under 
the dappled autumn sky, his head resting on 
his hand near the russet-tinted bracken, his 
face close to the sod of his home country that 
he left in boyhood. The roots of his being had 
called him home as surely as a dog will trail a 
hurt paw home to its master.? 


Moral Discrimination 


Is, xxxii. 5.—‘ The vile person shall be no more called 
liberal, nor the churl said to be bountiful.’ 


In the passage from which this verse is taken 
Isaiah is discussing the conditions of an ideal 
state. The vision, Sir George Adam Smith 
says, is not a vision of Society glorified, but of 
Society established and reformed. The modera- 
tion of the prophecy, he goes on to say, brings 
it within the range of practical morals, while 
the humanity of it, its freedom from Jewish 
or Oriental peculiarities, renders it thoroughly 
modern. Its demands are essential to the social 
interests of to-day. What, then, are the con- 
ditions of an ideal State? They are practically 
three. (1) Good government; “A king shall 
reign in righteousness and princes shall rule in 
judgment.’ (2) Good characters; ‘a man ’— 
that is, every man—‘ shall be as an hiding 
place from the wind and a covert from the 
tempest ; as rivers of water in a dry place, as 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.’ 
(3) The capacity to discriminate character—the 
purged vision that shall be able to distinguish 
the good from the bad, the false from the true, 
and shall issue in sound moral judgments. It 
is with this third condition of an ideal State 
that the text deals. ‘The vile person shall be 
no more called liberal, nor the churl said to be 
1 Harold 8. Darby, in The Methodist Recorder. 
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bountiful,’ or, as Sir George Adam Smith trans- 
lates the phrase, more accurately reproducing 
the prophet’s meaning, ‘ The worthless char- 
acter shall no more be called princely, nor the 
knave hailed as the successful.’ 


1. It was the national application that was 
primarily in the prophet’s mind. In the ideal 
State, he says, men will have clear judgment 
and will not confuse worthlessness and prince- 
liness, knavery and success. Back of what the 
prophet says here, there stands the assumption 
that good government is to be had only from 
good men, and the capacity of being able to 
distinguish and to choose the good man is 
therefore an indispensable condition of national 
strength and well-being. This holds true to an 
even greater degree of the modern national 
State. The States of older times were nearly 
all despotic and autocratic. The choice of 
rulers was practically in the hands of the 
monarch. But the trend of things in our 
modern States has been towards a more and 
more complete democracy. In our own land 
the choice of rulers is in the hands of the people 
themselves. More urgently necessary than ever 
is it, therefore, that people should have the 
power of discriminating character, for it is 
fundamentally true that good government 
needs good men. The first and all-important 
requirement in a man who aspires to rule and 
govern his fellows is character. Ability is a 
good thing, an extensive range of knowledge is 
a good thing, eloquence is a good thing, but the 
absolutely essential and indispensable thing is 
character. Is not the tragedy of the story of 
our international relations in part due to this, 
that we have laid more stress on cleverness 
and astuteness than on sheer integrity and 
honesty ? 

q Lady Oxford says of Gladstone that he 
was great because he combined deep religious 
fervour with genius, and this no other historical 
political hero that she knew had displayed. 
And we recall Spurgeon’s tribute to the great 
statesman: ‘ We believe in no man’s infalli- 
bility, but it is restful to believe in one man’s 
integrity.’ 


2. But the text is capable of a wider and 
more general application. ‘The vile person 
shall no more be called liberal,’ says the pro- 
phet, ‘nor the churl said to be bountiful.’ 


‘No more’! The very words imply that under 
existing conditions the ‘ vile person’ was often 
called ‘liberal’ and the ‘churl’ was called 
‘bountiful.’ The people were guilty of con- 
fused moral judgments, which revealed them- 
selves in the abuse of moral terms. One 
condition of the recovery of moral tone was 
emancipation from the conventional morality 
with its false use of terms, and a return to 
God’s morality and the calling of things and 
people by their proper names. 

Is there anything that will do more to restore 
moral tone to society than a flat refusal to call 
ugly things by pretty names, and an equally 
firm determination to give to ugly things the 
ugly names they deserve! We live in days 
when a vast and menacing moral laxity pre- 
vails. No doubt the war and the reaction from 
it are in part responsible. But this also has 
played its part in the general relaxation of 
to-day, the habit we have cultivated for years 
of extenuating and excusing evil things. We 
have refused to give to them the names they 
deserve. A false charity has made us fling 
over them a glamour almost of romance, and 
so taken off the edge of men’s horror of sin and 
moral evil. And one of the ways of recovery is 
to give things their proper names. 

Words are not trivial and unimportant things. 
‘They are living creatures, having eyes and 
teeth,’ said Cardinal Cajeta. Our words are 
the expression of our judgments. But they 
also help to form and create judgments. You 
have only to go on calling the ‘ vile person’ 
‘liberal,’ and by and by you will persuade 
yourself of the truth of it, and in the meantime 
you will seriously have confused the moral 
judgments of others. ‘If we consider,’ says 
Sir George Adam Smith, ‘ the disgraceful mis- 
takes in popular morals which have been pro- 
duced by the transference and degradation of 
names, we shall feel it to be a religious duty to 
preserve for them their proper meaning. In 
the interests of morality we must not be careless 
in our use of moral terms. For, as Plato makes 
Socrates say in his Phedo, ‘To use words 
wrongly and indefinitely is not merely an error 
in itself, it also creates evil in the soul.’ 

4; By the language of a nation the rise and 
fall of its moral life may be indicated. The 
Greek historian, Thucydides, in a striking 
chapter, dwells upon the deadly bitterness of 
party spirit, and notes as one special symptom 
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of it, that men ‘ changed the accepted significa- 
tion of words in their reference to action, by 
the way in which they thought proper to look 
at them.’ Courage and rashness, prudence and 
cunning changed places in their vocabulary.1 

(1) There is a vast amount of literature being 
published to-day that is simply sensual and 
licentious. And how do we speak of it? We 
call it ‘ realistic art.’ We talk about ‘ art for 
art’s sake,’ and so we allow a stream of stuff to 
pour out of the Press which simply corrupts 
the minds and disintegrates the morals of 
youth. It is high time in the interests of 
moral life we ceased this nauseating cant about 
‘art’ and just stigmatized these books and 
papers as the beastly and wicked things they 
really are. 

(2) Or take a matter like this. We hear a 
good deal about something people call the 
‘artistic temperament.’ The ‘artistic tem- 
perament’ is made an excuse for all sorts of 
irregularities. People talk as if the plain ele- 
mentary moral laws did not apply to the 
‘artistic temperament.’ All the delinquencies 
and lusts of men like Byron and Shelley and 
Burns are excused on the ground of the ‘ artistic 
temperament.’ But God has no double standard 
of morals. The same obligations of honour and 
purity rest upon the man of < artistic tempera- 
ment’ as upon ordinary mankind. 

(8) Again, the word ‘ emancipation’ is being 
used to-day in strange and dubious ways. 
* Emancipation ’ is a great word, a noble word. 
The release of the Hebrews from bondage in 
Egypt—that was an emancipation. The setting 
free of the West Indian slaves was an emanci- 
pation. Possibly it may be right to speak of 
the rescue of Palestine from the tyranny of the 
Turk as an emancipation. The greatest eman- 
cipation of all was that effected by Jesus on 
the Cross, when He loosed us from our sins by 
His blood. ‘ Emancipation’ is a great word 
and stands for some of the supreme achieve- 
ments of human history. But the word is 
being put to strange uses to-day. It is being 
used of those who cast off the restraints of 
home and also of ordinary morality. Men 
and women who flout the laws of marriage and 
who indulge in what are euphemistically called 
‘free unions’ are now being called ‘ emanci- 
pated.’ It is a case of calling the vile person 
liberal. It is a case of trying to hide the 

1 F, St John Thackeray. 
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hideous ugliness of the thing by giving it a 
fine name. . ; 

(4) Take the word ‘ gentleman.’ How it has 
been degraded and debased. We see the word 
on official documents sometimes. On such 
documents it practically means “a man who 
has nothing to do.’ The current and popular 
idea of the gentleman is 2 man who lives in a 
certain kind of house and enjoys a certain 
amount of comfort. That is to say, a gentle- 
man is made by his circumstances and sur- 
roundings. He may be a cur in character, still, 
if his circumstances are of a certain sort, he 
gets that gracious and beautiful name. A 
gentleman is what the name implies—a gentle 
man. Residence, occupation, wealth, have 
absolutely nothing to do with it. It is a 
matter of character and spirit. The gentleman 
is the man of gracious spirit, generous temper, 
and clean soul. We must keep the name for 
the person to whom it properly belongs. We 
simply confuse judgment and create false 
standards by applying it to anyone else. 

| Amyas Leigh, says Kingsley, in the first 
chapter of Westward Ho/!, believed it ‘to be 
the finest thing in the world to be a gentleman ; 
by which word he had been taught to under- 
stand the careful habit of causing needless pain 
to no human being, poor or rich, and of taking 
pride in giving up his own pleasure for the 
sake of those who were weaker than himself.’ 

{| King James, who, with all his follies, had a 
certain shrewdness, in answer to his old nurse, 
who importuned him to make her son a geritle- 
man, replied, ‘ Nay, nurse, I cannot do that. 
I can make him a duke or a belted earl, but 
only God can make him a gentleman.’ 

(5) The name ‘ Christian’ is another illustra- 
tion. What does Christian really mean? It 
means Christ’s man, a man doing the will of 
Christ, breathing the spirit of Christ. But as 
we use it, it means little more than a man who 
makes some sort of profession of Christianity, 
even though he lives an essentially worldly and 
selfish life. And by using the word in that 
way we confuse men’s judgments and we bring 
discredit upon our Christian faith. We must 
limit the name to those to whom it properly 
belongs. If a man have not the spirit of 
Christ he is none of His. 

‘The knave shall not be hailed as the suc- 
cessful.’ Wealth is not the criterion of success. 
We must not identify success with money. 
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That is to confuse judgment and set up false 
standards. ‘The churl shall not be said to be 
fortunate.’ The ‘fortunate man,’ the ‘ suc- 
cessful man,’ is not he who has gained the 
world, but he who has gained a soul. In all 
these ways, in the interests of the moral life, 
we need to be careful to keep our moral dis- 
criminations sharp and clear. 


3. In the ideal State, Isaiah says, moral con- 
fusions will disappear, the discrimination will 
be perfect, good and evil will be recognized as 
such, and men will be known for what they 
really are. That perfect discrimination may 
never be made here on earth, but according to 
the uniform testimony of Scripture, it is surely 
and infallibly made in the world to come. 
There all confusions cease and misjudgments are 
rectified. The vile person is not in that land 
of truth and light mistaken for a prince. There 
are some who passed as prince-like on the 
earth ; they prophesied in Christ’s name and 
in His name cast out devils and did many 
mighty works, but those eyes which are as a 
flame of fire recognize them for what they 
really are, and they receive the doom of the 
vile person. And there are some who were 
never counted successful on the earth. They 
were among the poor and humble things of the 
world, but Christ recognizes them as princes 
with God, and they hear the welcome— Come 
ye blessed of my Father.’ Judgment is just 
moral discrimination, giving every man his 
right name and setting every man in his right 
place. All pretences and deceits stop at the 
gate of death. Every man shall be revealed 
for what he is in himself; he shall join his own 
company. 


O purblind race of miserable men, 

How many among us at this very hour 

Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves, 

By taking true for false, or false for true ; 
Here, thro’ the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 
That other, where we see as we are seen ! 


Out-pourings of the Spirit 


Is. xxxii. 15.—‘* Until the spirit be poured upon us from 
on high, and the wilderness be a fruitful field, and the 
fruitful field be counted for a forest.’ 


In all ages the Spirit of God has been active, 
working out His will and purpose, but in the 
fullness of time came the Christ and in Him the 
Spirit dwelt ‘without measure.’ During the 
Incarnation the Spirit was with us in Christ ; 
since then Christ has been in us by the Spirit. 
This last phase of Divine immanence was con- 
ditioned on the withdrawal of Christ’s bodily 
presence. With His ascension a new joy came 
into the world, the joy of a Divine presence 
never before so intimate, never before so con- 
stant, and never before so permanent. ‘Lo I 
am with you all the days.’ It is our privilege 
now to live under this dispensation of the Spirit. 
Our Lord has opened up new springs of spiritual 
life, new sources of Divine power. This was 
the substance of the great promise that He gave 
to His disciples, not in His parting hours only, 
but throughout His ministry ; and how amply 
it was fulfilled is demonstrated by the preaching 
and writings of the apostles. 


1. Let us remind ourselves of our absolute 
dependence upon the Spirit of God for the 
inspirations and influences which secure our 
highest welfare. In the striking prophecy re- 
corded in this chapter Isaiah refers to a period 
when, owing to its disloyalty, Judah was reduced 
to a condition of extreme exhaustion and dis- 
tress. ‘ Upon the land of my people shall come 
up thorns and briars; yea, upon all the houses 
of joy in the joyous city.’ And this unhappy 
condition of things was to continue ‘ until the 
Spirit be poured upon us from on high.’ Then 
everything was to be changed. ‘My people 
shall dwell in a peaceable habitation, and in 
sure dwellings, and in quiet resting places.’ 
It all turned upon the pouring out of ‘the 
Spirit from on high.’ The central idea implied 
in this prophecy is that we are just as dependent 
upon God for the influences which vitalize the 
intellectual and spiritual life of man as the fields 
are dependent upon the sunlight and the shower. 

(1) The dependence of the material world 
upon the spiritual universe is being more and 
more recognized by serious naturalists. As 
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Professor Simpson observes, ‘ Life is something 
more than the raw materials it employs.’ In 
its nature and grandeur it is unspeakably 
beyond the crude matter through and by which 
it operates. Sir J. Arthur Thomson gives this 
fact bold expression. ‘A tree contains more 
mystery of creative power than the sun from 
which all its mechanical energy is borrowed. 
An earth without life, a sun, and countless stars, 
contain less wonder than that grain of mignon- 
ette.’ Alfred Russel Wallace bears testimony 
to the same effect. ‘In my early unregenerate 
days,’ he says, ‘I used to think that only 
material forces and natural laws were operative 
throughout the world. But now I am, as you 
know, absolutely convinced that behind and 
beyond all elementary processes there is a 
guiding and directive force.’ In the beginning 
the ‘Spirit of God moved on the face of the 
waters,’ evoking the beautiful world; and still 
He broods over earth and sea, calling forth fresh 
forms of life and loveliness. Not only by His 
aid were the world’s foundations laid, but He is 
immanent in the whole creation; and its suc- 
cessive stages are His incomparable artistry. 
The splendour of the world on which we look 
to-day is the outshining of the indwelling Spirit, 
without whom the standing miracle of earth 
and sky must sink into chaos. There are not 
two Spirits of God, one working in Nature and 
the other in the rational realm; but one and 
the selfsame Spirit creates the glorious things 
which enrich both. The manifold wealth of 
Nature flowing upon us every hour is contingent 
upon His ceaseless action. 

§ All Nature, with one voice—with one glory 
—is set to teach you reverence for the life 
communicated to you from the Father of 
Spirits. The song of birds, and their plumage ; 
the scent of flowers, their colour, their very 
existence, are in direct connection with the 
mystery of that communicated life.t 


God of the granite and the rose ! 

Soul of the sparrow and the bee ! 

The mighty tide of being flows, 

Through countless channels, Lord, from thee. 


It leaps to life in grass and flowers, 
Through every grade of being runs ; 
Till, from creation’s radiant towers, 
Its glory flames in stars and suns.” 

1 Ruskin. 2 L. Doten. 


(2) Our moral and spiritual life are depen- 
dent upon the vivifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit. The main theme of the prophet in 
this chapter is righteousness—its nature, its 
working, its effect; and his argument is de- 
signed to show that the creation, energy, and 
prevalence of righteousness are strictly con- 
sequent upon the presence and operation of 
His Spirit who is glorious in holiness. The 
effort of certain moralists to sever morality 
from spirituality, goodness from godliness, 
can only succeed at the expense of morality 
itself. If the naturalist is constrained to 
acknowledge the operation of a supernatural 
force to account for the persistence and per- 
fection of phenomena, the religious moralist 
stands on no debatable ground who maintains 
that a good life must be based upon the affec- 
tions, conscience, and will, and that these 
faculties derive their efficacy from the indwelling 
Spirit of God. 

Outside the religious sphere it is always being 
argued that art is dependent upon a spiritual 
supernatural element without which it rapidly 
degenerates into formality—indeed, ceases to 
be worthy of the name of art. It must be in- 
breathed, not a matter of calculation, industry, 
elaboration. Mozart could not tell how he 
made a tune; even a whole symphony, he said, 
unrolled itself out of a leading idea of no logical 


process. 
§/I have written this poem (Milton) from 
immediate dictation, twelve or sometimes 


twenty or thirty lines at a time, without pre- 
meditation and even against my will. The 
time it has taken in writing was thus rendered 
non-existent, and an immense poem exists 
which seems to be the labour of a long life, all 
produced without labour or study.+ 

All the greatest artists marvel at their own 
creativeness, and know well that when the 
inspiration ceases the magic of their work 
ceases. How much more, then, is the opera- 
tion of the Divine Spirit essential if the moral 
life is to reach the ideal! If the perfection of 
art, eloquence and music demand the spiritual 
impulse, can we hope to acquire the highest 
virtues, to do noble deeds, to fulfil the great 
duties of life, without that impulse? And 
how impossible for our utilitarian morals to 
become the holiness of truth, without the breath 
of God! 


1 Blake. 
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2. That the Spirit of God reveals Himself in 
exceptional communications of richness and 
power at special times and seasons is an im- 
portant truth to be remembered for our instruc- 
tion. * Until the Spirit is poured upon us.’ 
We think of the Day of Pentecost as an al- 
together unique phenomenon; yet it is not 
so, but one according to the analogy of the 
Divine government as conducted from the 
beginning. 

(1) Science shows that in the development of 
the creation there were what, without fanciful- 
ness, may be described as natural Pentecosts. At 
certain distinctive periods the Divine Worker 
revealed His power and glory in an extra- 
ordinary manner. The day when Nature pro- 
ceeded from the inorganic to living organisms ; 
when mere sensation passed into consciousness 
and reflection; when raucous cries resolved 
themselves into musical speech—these and other 
memorable transitions were splendid outbursts 
of the eternal wisdom and power. Seasons of 
inbreathing, illuminating, glorifying, were those 
initial days through all the natural sphere. 
And these times of the revelation of the Divine 
glory were not confined to the creative age ; 
they continue to assert themselves, sporadically 
shining forth. There are in the life of species 
sudden fundamental advances which an Ameri- 
can naturalist, Professor Edward Cope, called 
‘expression points, and in which he saw the 
manifestation of some inscrutable inherent life- 
force. So the Creator Spirit abides in His 
creation, and certain expression points of funda- 
mental change and advance testify to His 
presence and activity. 


(2) History records ages of astonishing mental 
increment and achievement which may justly 


be described as intellectual Pentecosts. Such 
periods stand out from ordinary times by 
virtue of the number and greatness of their 
famous sons. Greece in the age of Pericles, the 
Augustan age of Rome, the Italian Renascence 
are all marvellous outbursts of genius. And 
England is proud to recall ‘ the spacious days ’ 
of Elizabeth, when the stage was simply crowded 
with brilliant statesmen, dramatists, poets, ad- 
venturers, and commanders; and Germany 
boasts of Goethe, Kant, Schiller, and her master 
musicians. The Spirit of God abides immanent 
in the race, but at distant epochs there are rare 
spirits who kindle the grey years into noontide 
glory, and the nations are startled by an intel- 
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lectual splendour of a glory excelling all former 
gifts of the Father of lights. 

(3) The spiritual Pentecost recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles need not, then, excite surprise, 
although, at the first glance, it appears unique 
and anomalous. That wonderful day, with its 
intoxication of spiritual power, its enlargement 
of faculty, its ecstasy of gladness, is in keeping 
with the Divine method in Nature and history. 
It was mysterious, but the Pentecosts of Nature 
are mysterious; it was miraculous, but the 
Pentecosts of the mind are miraculous. Whata 
host of richly gifted men suddenly emerged ! 
How truly great they were is seen in the fact 
that their letters have survived the ages, and 
that their work endures and grows whilst 
empires perish. Pentecost was no meteoric 
flash. Profound, vast, and permanent were its 
saving and hallowing effects. The Spirit of 
God awoke the lethargic spirituality of the 
multitude. Our Lord had propounded an 
impossible moral ideal, which was now to be 
triumphantly realized. Conventional religion 
took fire. Ordinary character was ennobled 
into saintliness. The heart of the bigot, 
strangely warmed, grew big as the world. The 
unknown became well known. Timid men and 
women sprang into heroic stature. No revela- 
tion of the sovereign will in the evolution of 
Nature, no sudden accession of intellectual 
power can parallel in its immense significance 
the powers and gifts of Pentecost. The wealth 
of moral and spiritual power it brings to such 
as are ripe for it is one of the capital facts in 
the history of the race. 

These extraordinary revelations of spiritual 
power are not to be considered as confined to 
the Apostolic Age. We have seen that whilst 
scientists recognize in geological periods ‘a 
persistent progress of life to a higher plane,’ 
they also recognize in ‘ the life of species sudden 
fundamental advances,’ ‘ expression points,’ in 
which the underlying inscrutable force con- 
spicuously declares itself. What are the won- 
derful revivals which periodically gladden the 
Church but such ‘sudden fundamental ad- 
vances, in which the Spirit of God shows 
Himself in such a manner as to excite the 
attention and wonder of mankind? As a rule, 
the indwelling Spirit works silently, and is 
revealed only in ‘ the persistent ’ moral progress 
of the race; but now and again, ‘ suddenly 
there comes from heaven a sound as of the 
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rushing of a mighty wind,’ filling the Church, | costal visitations will burst forth upon the 


shaking the world. 


3. One great consolation arising out of this 
visitation of the Spirit relates to our personal 
experience. The will of God is our sanctifica- 
tion, our moral perfection, and the will of the 
believer is fixed on the attainment of the same 
ideal; but its realization is a question of 
indwelling power, of which too often we are 
deficient. With many it involves so much 
fatiguing endeavour, doubtful progress, dis- 
heartening failure, that the spiritual life, so far 
from being one of joyfulness, is little more 
than a protracted, painful, and dubious striving. 
This is not, however, the scriptural ideal of the 
growth in grace, and it is to be explained only 
by the lack of a more vigorous inward life. 
‘ Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin.’ The 
mighty forces of infinite Nature are working 
in the bulb of the lily, and have made it lovely 
and fragrant without more ado; and if we 
thought more of the strengthening of the heart 
by the indwelling of the Almighty Spirit, there 
would be less need or disposition to labour and 
fret, as we so often do, about the concerns 
of the soul. Great power dispenses with pain- 
ful effort, and life becomes assured, serene, 
victorious. 

g John Ruskin writes concerning art: ‘ Is 
not the evidence of ease on the very front of 
all the greatest works in existence? Do they 
not say plainly to us, not “ There has been a 
great effort here,” but ‘“‘ There has been a great 
power here” ?’ 

Then in a richer baptism of the heavenly 
power we become effective workers in the 
Kingdom of God. The disciples waited until 
endued with power from on high. Too often in 
our evangelism we trust more than we ought to 
our learning, method, and money ; we are con- 
cerned with the ritual and statesmanship of the 
Church rather than with that interior fire on 
which virtually all success depends. We are so 
occupied with its mechanism that we hardly 
seem to appreciate the overwhelming importance 
of the powers of life, without which all organiza- 
tion is futile. What we require is a real faith 
in our creed, a Christlike love to men, and 
overpowering sense of God’s presence, and an 
enthusiasm for the coming of His Kingdom. 


Then we may be confident that great Pente- | 


Church and the world. 


God, grant us that indwelling Life 
Which warms the winter of the soul, 
Which nerves the coward to battle-strife 
And flings the athlete toward the goal : 


That Life, which like a fountain springs 
And, springing, maketh all things new ; 

Which lifts the mind on questing wings 
To seek the good, the fair, the true : 


That Life, whose rich triumphant stream 
Floods through the heart with surge divine, 
Till, waked from insubstantial dream, 
We walk where mystic glories shine : 


That Life, which is of self the death, 
Yet lives for men in passionate love— 

Jesus, we crave Thy Spirit’s breath ! 
The fire of the Eternal Dove !? 


Peace, the Effect of Righteousness 


Is. xxxii. 17.—‘ And the work of righteousness shall be 
peace; and the effect of righteousness quietness and 
assurance for ever.’ 


1. Righteousness.—Righteousness was one of 
the keywords of Christ’s ministry. He was a 
preacher of righteousness calling men and 
women of every class and condition to rectitude 
of heart and life—‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness.’ ‘ Blessed are they 
which hunger and thirst after righteousness.’ 
No safer standpoint, then, can we take up with 
regard to life than to have it firmly settled in 
our minds that the Infinite Power behind is 
enthroned in righteousness, and that only as 
our lives reverence this inviolable condition of 
health and survival are they built wpon a rock. 
The set of ideas which gather round this word 
are less liable to deceive us than are those ideas 
which, for example, gather round such a word 
as ‘love.’ It is easier for us to pervert to our 
own purposes the word ‘love’ than to pervert 
the word ‘righteousness.’ It is easier to 
degrade the one than the other. We can 
injure the word ‘love’ by making it an easier 
word than our faith intends; whereas, if we 
change the significance of the other, it is only 
1'C. V. Pilcher. 
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to make it stricter, more haunting. The 
Church was always aware of the risk that 
‘love’ ran of being robbed of its moral quality ; 
and so we are bidden to see the nature of true 
love not in the mere life of sentiment, but in 
the agony of the Son of God: lest we should 
deceive ourselves.t 

There is no substitute for righteousness. So 
the old prophets taught, as in the case of Isaiah. 
‘Bring no more vain oblations; incense is an 
abomination unto me. Your new moons and 
your appointed feasts my soul hateth ; : they 
are a trouble unto me; yea, when ye make 
many prayers, I will not hear. Wash you, 
make you clean.’ Social respectability, intel- 
lectual culture, ecclesiastical formalities—these 
are no substitutes for righteousness. They are 
only so much. useless lumber, unless there be at 
the heart of them a righteousness corresponding 
to the will of God. With Christ this doctrine of 
righteousness was central and vital. They, and 
only they, share His benediction whose lives are 
pitched to this high standard and whose hearts 
aspire to its attainment.’ ? 

4/‘ The crown of righteousness,’ Florence 
Nightingale said, ‘ that word always strikes me 
more than anything in the Bible. It is strange 
that it was not happiness Paul wanted; not 
rest, nor forgiveness, not glory that was the 
thought of that glorious man’s mind, when, at 
the end of the last and greatest of his labours, 
all desires were so swallowed up in the one 
craving after righteousness that, at the end of 
all his struggles, it was mightier within him than 
ever, mightier even than the desire for peace.’ 

It would do us all good and brace us to 
believe what, indeed, is the truth—that we 
live in a world controlled by law from the 
tiniest dewdrop to the utmost circle of the 
stars; that there is a holy and invincible will 
behind all things; and that peace, beauty, joy, 
the indomitable uprisings of spirit and power 
come only by the way of obedience to that Holy 
Will. 

If, in primitive states which are under the 
control of a tyrant, the tendency will always be 
to think of the Supreme Power as likewise a 
tyrant, in highly civilized communities which 
have fallen away from Nature, in democracies 
and republics, the danger—and on the whole it 
is the more disastrous—is to think of God as one 


1 J. A. Hutton, Discerning the Times, 232. 
2 B. Haddon, in Christian World Pulpit, exxv. 271. 
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of ourselves. Notwithstanding all the tender 
and consolatory aspects of truth which the 
gospel has offered to the souls of men, the 
grave words of our Lord on the matter stand : 
‘Think not that I am come to destroy Moses 
and the prophets. I am come not to destroy 
but to fulfil. I tell you, though heaven and 
earth pass away, one jot or one tittle of the law 
shall not pass until all be accomplished.’ 

‘ Righteousness,’ as Isaiah used the word, 
embraced almost everything that we include in 
the ethic of Christianity. It embraced even 
the grace and forgiveness of God. Righteous- 
ness meant rightness with God, the state of 
power in which a man is, or in which a nation 
is, whose heart lies open to God—to God’s 
demand, to God’s loving approach, to God’s 
rebuke if need be. It signifies the quality of 
life which comes upon a man or a people when 
they are able to lift up their faces to God. 
This, not because they have not sinned: it 
may even be because they have sinned. It is 
the condition of hopefulness and strength which 
we are aware of when we have no bad secret 
gnawing at our heart, no basis of self-delusion 
in our life; when we have the courage to trust 
our case to God. We may not have done His 
will until this moment: we may have heaped 
up a mountain of moral debts; but if now at 
length we are determined to face the whole 
moral business of our deranged personality, we 
know that God will see us through. It might 
be that before the day of Christ even good men 
did not know how God could hold as now just, 
a man who had wasted years of his life in folly. 
They perhaps did not know that God could only 
forgive them by taking upon Himself their sin : 
as Isaiah clearly saw. All God asked them to 
believe was that, now when they felt within 
themselves the shame of those unworthy ways, 
when something cried out within them for 
purity, for moral order, they should launch out 
with sincerity of heart and without fear upon 
that new life—and, God’s servant assured them, 
they would not be confounded. 

We sometimes associate righteousness with 
what is cold and formal and pedantic, and as a 
matter of history it has become so time and 
again. ‘Except your righteousness shall ex- 
ceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’ But the righteousness 
taught by Christ—that righteousness which is 
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necessary for every member of the Kingdom— 
has its seat in the heart, and finds its inevitable 
expression in the life. It asks that our most 
common things should be lived under its inspira- 
tion—that we may apply its big principles to 
business, home, and human intercourse—that 
by it our strength may be consecrated, our 
character moulded, our sin conquered—that by 
it faith may become the mainspring of action, 
and love the keynote of service—in fact, that 
there should be no province of our being outside 
the sweep of Christ’s influence. 


2. Peace, the Effect of Righteousness.— The 
efiect of righteousness shall be quietness and 
confidence for ever.’ How true that is! It is 
not promised that the effect of righteousness 
shall be prosperity—that we shall become rich 
or famous or attain to something which in our 
own poorer moments we have passionately 
desired. What is promised is not anything in 
the region of the seen and temporal. What is 
promised is an inward condition of health and 
soundness. What is promised is an outlook 
upon the world and away beyond it full of 
quietness and confidence. To those who know 
what such a promise means there could be none 
greater or more to be desired. How very great 
a gift it is we may judge from its rareness. 
How many are there in our day who have this 
quietness, this happy sense of God? How 
many of us can say, as we watch ourselves, our 
changing moods, our fears, our evil surmisings 
concerning life, our impatience—how many of 
us can say what St Paul declared was not im- 
possible, that * neither things present nor things 
to come shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God’? It is a great gift. It is indeed 
what all the world is seeking. It is the one 
thing needful. It is more than wisdom. It is 
more than anything which the world can give : 
for what the world has the power to give the 
world has the power to withdraw. It is what 
the New Testament calls the peace of God. 

{| Canon Streeter tells us in his little book on 
the life of Sadhu Sundar Singh that the thing 
that made the greatest impression on those who 
met the Indian saint was the wonderful peace 
which possessed him and which radiated from 
him ; the thing that impressed the Indian saint 
about English Christianity was the lack of peace 
so characteristic of the times. ‘ When I was 
converted by the vision of Christ,’ said the 


Sadhu, ‘a power entered my soul and took 
possession of it.’ 

It is important to notice that peace is an effect 
—a by-product. The things of the spirit are 
all of this kind. They are extras, things which 
God gives in addition, when we are seeking 
from Him or doing for Him something else. 
This quietness and confidence must never be 
our conscious aim. That is the way of decad- 
ence and sentimentality. God gives us this 
quietness just in the measure that we do His 
perfect will. We do not serve Him for the sake 
of it. We serve Him and it comes. It is the 
effect of righteousness. It is the outcome of 
moral soundness. It is the glow which kindles 
upon the face of those who in secret walk with 
God. It is the persuasion that the narrow road 
of honour and communion is no casual road 
which leads anywhere or nowhere but a way on 
which at every step one feels and knows that 
all is well. 


With eager heart and will on fire, 

I fought to win my great desire ; 

‘ Peace shall be mine,’ I said ; but life 
Grew bitter in the weary strife. 


My soul was tired, and my pride 

Was wounded deep: to Heaven I cried, 
“God grant me peace or I must die’ ; 
The dumb stars glittered no reply. 


Broken at last, I bowed my head, 
Forgetting all myself, and said, 

‘ Whatever comes, His will be done’ ; 
And in that moment peace was won. 


The Spirit of Goodwill 


Is. xxxii. 17—‘The work of righteousness shall be 
peace; and the effect of righteousness quietness and 
assurance for ever.’ 


1. ‘ THERE judgment shall dwell in the wilder- 
ness, and righteousness remain in the fruitful 
field. And the work of righteousness shall be 
peace ; and the effect of righteousness quietness 
and assurance for ever. And my people shall 
dwell in a peaceable habitation, and in sure 
dwellings, and in quiet resting places.’ It is a 
vision of peace on earth; but it can only be 
fulfilled on two conditions—fertility and right- 
1 Henry Van Dyke. 
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eousness, a secure land and a righteous people, 
the fertility of Nature and the purity of society. 
It is not difficult to translate that into the 
language of the present day. There is not 
likely to be permanent peace as long as any 
nation lacks the conditions of prosperity. 
Without reasonable prosperity there is no 
security for peace within a nation’s own borders. 
And national upheavals lead as a rule to inter- 
national strife. Isaiah would say to-day that 
the first condition of peace is goodwill, the good- 
will that wholeheartedly desires the prosperity 
of every country in the world—the banishment 
of the idea that one class in a nation, or one 
whole nation, can possibly benefit by the dis- 
tress of another class or nation, the recognition 
that we are members one of another, and that, 
when one member sufiers, all the members suffer 
with it. And this involves more than words. 
It involves sacrifice. We have to realize that 
it is the business of every country to help to 
produce contentment inits neighbour. Without 
that there is no hope of permanent peace. That 
perhaps is the great hope of the League of 
Nations, in which, in theory at any rate, all 
nations unite to try and help to produce toler- 
able economic conditions in lands where con- 
ditions are now intolerable. And nations which 
will not take their share in that work are not 
really serving the cause of peace, however 
idealistic their professions. 

The second of Isaiah’s conditions is righteous- 
ness, the adherence of each nation and each 
class within a nation to its pledged word. 
Without that, without the sanctity of treaties, 
the settlement of disputes by pacific means is 
impossible. There has been in the world an 
evil thing, the negation of righteousness, the 
negation of goodwill, a spirit to which treaties 
have not been sacred, a spirit of material 
aggrandizement. The destruction of that spirit 
is a condition of permanent peace. Isaiah in 
his poetical language said that before the peace 
which he saw in his vision could be realized 
there was to be a mighty hailstorm. ‘ But it 
shall hail, in the downfall of the forest; and 
the city shall be utterly laid low.’ We have 
had our hailstorm. God forbid that another 
should be necessary. 

4] In his address as Lord Rector to the students 
of the University of Edinburgh, Mr Baldwin 
said: ‘ Let us aim at meaning what we say, 
and saying what we mean. Let us seek to 


moralize our public intercourse, and reduce the 
area of casuistry and duplicity. . . . It is truth 
alone that will “ destroy the face of the covering 
cast over all people and the veil that is spread 
over all nations.” ’ 


2. What can we do, as ordinary citizens? It 
_does not seem that we can do much. Yet in 
the long run everything depends on us and on 
people like us. The action of statesmen is and 
must be determined by the spirit of the people. 
(1) Every one of us can cultivate the will to 
peace. Remember the two conditions of peace, 
goodwill and righteousness. We have first of 
all to cultivate these in our relations with our 
neighbours. It is no use saying we must keep 
our word to other nations if we don’t keep our 
word to those with whom we do business. It 
is no use saying that we must desire the pros- 
perity of other nations if we are out for the 
advancement of our own class or merely of 
ourselves. It is trade disputes that mostly 
lead to wars to-day. If we can’t settle our 
disputes among ourselves, it is not likely that 
we shall be able to keep out of them with other 
nations.t 

(2) We can each of us contribute one concilia- 
tory and interpretative mind to public opimon, 
which is the ultimate force in a democracy. 
That is a mind which, though staunch in its 
own carefully considered positions, yet recog- 
nizes that truth is a many-sided thing, that 
antagonistic interests are usually a phase of 
shortsightedness ; a mind which habitually pro- 
jects itself into the other man’s mind, to learn, 
if one can, how things look at his angle, eager 
to find the point of contact, ready as far as one 
consistently can to revise one’s thinking to that 
end. 

4 It would be difficult to find a more pathetic 
public document in recent years than the state- 
ment sent from the White House by the late 
President Harding, himself a master of con- 
ciliation, when a general railroad strike was 
threatened. The pathetic thing was that, 
knowing the men concerned, the President 
should feel compelled to say, ‘ Recognizing that 
the labour group and also the managing group 
are in the nature of things partisans of the 
respective elements which they represent, the 
President felt that it was unnecessary to invite 
these two groups (into conference to which the 


1G. H. Clayton, in Sermons of the Year 1932, p. 176. 
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representatives of the public were invited) 
because their attitude would necessarily be 
partisan in any consideration of wage ques- 
tions.’ When will our public men learn not 
merely that no one knows a subject who knows 
only one side, but that no man is a wise champion 
of any interest until he is sensitively fair to the 
other ? 

(3) We can each of us support the agencies of 
goodwill at work in the world. Chief among 
these is the Church of Christ, whose business is 
the ministry of reconciliation. And chief among 
the activities of the Church in the interest of 
world peace is the work of the foreign missionary 
whose task is by word and life to interpret the 
nations to each other: magnificent the work he 
has done and is doing to this end. 

(4) We can each of us pray for world-peace, and 
there is nothing which needs more constantly 
and more earnestly to be done by all men of 
goodwill. For prayer, let us remember, is not 
a formula, it is a life. It is not merely petition, 
it is a covenant and a programme. One cannot 
offer the Lord’s Prayer sincerely without becom- 
ing a daring adventurer in the world of goodwill. 
Our most constant and persistent prayer may 
well be that of Elisha. As we think to-day of 
the young men and women who are to be the 
makers of the new world, as with ever-broaden- 
ing horizon we think of the multitudes confused 
by false values, sheep without a shepherd, shall 
we not pray with the prophet, ‘ Lord, open the 
eyes of the young man that he may see, Lord, 
open the eyes of all the peoples of the world 
that they may see.’ Then in the records of 
eternity it may be written as of old, ‘ And the 
Lord opened their eyes, and they saw. And 
behold the mountains were full of horses and 
chariots of fire round about ’"—the invisible but 
invincible resources that are ever theirs whose 
hands are in the hand of the living God.1 


Goodwill’s the vital secret, still outcast, 

To weave humanity, as sunset weaves 

With magic loom on many autumn eves, 

Till earth and sky, together drawn at last, 

Mingle their varied might in web sublime and 
vast.” 


' A. MacColl, The Sheer Folly of Preaching, 104. 
2 Eden Phillpotts. 


A Broken Covenant 


Is. xxxiii. 8.—‘ The highways lie waste, the wayfaring 
man ceaseth: he hath broken the covenant, he hath 
despised the cities, he regardeth no man.’ 


1. Covenant between Men.—This covenant is 
generally supposed to be one which had been 
agreed upon by Sennacherib king of Assyria 
on the one hand, and Hezekiah king of Judah 
on the other. Sennacherib had Hezekiah in 
the hollow of his hand, and did not let him go 
until Hezekiah had accepted shameful terms. 
He promised there and then to pay Sennacherib 
so much in silver and gold that he had to rob 
the Temple to get the silver, and had to strip 
the gold from the door-handles and the pillars 
of the house of the Lord. For this considera- 
tion Sennacherib consented to withdraw his 
forces from Jerusalem. He did withdraw, as a 
wolf might move off a little with a lamb in his 
mouth ; but it was only to come back again, 
as a wolf will come back after it has swallowed 
the lamb. For what is one lamb to a wolf! 
Sennacherib once more threatened Jerusalem. 
‘He had broken the covenant.’ It was then— 
to finish this part of the story—that Hezekiah 
sent for Isaiah, who, when he heard of the silver 
and gold from the Temple, with which Hezekiah 
had hoped to buy off Sennacherib, rent his 
clothes in grief and anger. It was then also 
that Isaiah told Hezekiah in so many words 
that there is no way to deal with a man like 
Sennacherib except to stand up to him; and 
that in any case men are better to die, if they 
must die, than barter their honour, or plead 
their weakness, to a tyrant. 


Life every man holds dear; but the brave man 
Holds honour far more precious dear than life. 


That, then, was the complaint which in this 
prayer those distressed people made to God— 
that this Sennacherib ‘had broken the cove- 
nant.’ He had done something which he had 
pledged himself not to do. He had allowed 
them to suppose that they had secured them- 
selves so far as he was concerned. He had said 
things, and yet he had intended other things. 
They had let him see how weak they were, and 
for a price he had promised to go no further ; 
but their weakness, their inability to restrain 
him, had become for him the very reason why 
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he should not spare them. ‘ He had broken the 
covenant.’ He had outraged the sanctity of 
words. 

Perhaps it is only among small and primitive 
peoples, who because of the presence of enemies 
live precariously, that the sacredness of a cove- 
nant can be properly appreciated. Powerful 
nations, though they also come under engage- 
ments with one another whereby they limit 
their own ambitions, take precautions, so that, 
grave as a breach of contract would be for them, 
it would not mean everything. But in the case 
of small peoples, certainly in primitive times, 
the covenant must have been regarded as a very 
sacred thing. We know what a penalty was 
imposed for the removing of a neighbour’s land- 
mark. It was such an easy thing for a bad man 
to go out on a dark night and remove the stone 
which marked his boundary a few feet into his 
neighbour’s field! Therefore the punishment 
for such treachery was extreme. Treachery 
indeed was always conceived as the basest 
crime. And Christianity has confirmed that 
ancient moral judgment. The darkest soul in 
all literature, it is agreed, is the soul of Judas. 

The bitterest pages in the Bible are those 
which deal with the treachery of Edom towards 
Israel—Edom who in the day of Israel’s distress 
cut off the fugitives at the fords of the Jordan. 
Israel never got over that breach of faith; for 
Edom was by way of being a kind of brother to 
Israel, and in earlier days Israel was commanded 
by God to spare Edom. Long afterwards, 
generations afterwards, the memory of what 
Edom had done, whenever it occurred to a good 
man even in the midst of his prayers, in a 
moment turned his blood to gall—as in the 
137th Psalm. 

Xenophon tells us that ‘when news came 
to Athens of the destruction of her fleet at 
Agospotami, the cry of woe began at the 
Pirzeus and ran down the long walls to the city ; 
and on that night no one slept, and this not 
only from sorrow for the past or terror for the 
future, but also from remorse: because they 
felt that what was coming upon them was a 
retribution for their own treachery and atrocious 
cruelty to Algina, to Melos, and to Scione.’ 
They had broken a covenant. 

If we consider the matter for a little we see 
that, beneath the surface, life to-day rests also 
upon the absolute sanctity of a covenant, or of 
many covenants written and unwritten. That 


we shall mean what we say, that a promise is a 
promise, that our word is as good as our bond 
—these are really the very foundations of 
ordinary human intercourse, and a civilized life 
becomes impossible when men break covenant 
with one another. 

Rousseau’s theory of a ‘ Social Contract’ was 
a fiction. Yet even that fiction points to an 
immense truth. Each of us is born into a 
strange web of relationships, which he did not 
fashion, which he can never renounce or escape. 
From our infancy we are linked with other lives 
and knit up with other hearts. The bonds of 
blood and the ties of kindred and country are 
chosen and woven for us. In his family, in his 
business, in his town, in his native land, every 
man finds himself daily beset with imperious 
duties and entangled among sacred irrevocable 
claims. In this deep sense we are all children 
of the great human covenant. And it is required 
of us that we be found faithful.t 


2. Covenants between Man and God. (1) The 
Old Covenant.—Universal as the custom of cove- 
nant making was in the Kast, it is the distinction 
of Israel that she carried the idea into the 
domain of religion and conceived herself as 
standing in covenant with the Lord her God. 
It was a daring conception, yet there was no 
irreverence in it, no lowering of the Divine 
supremacy. It was a courageous faith which 
conceived of God as deigning to deal thus with 
the children of men. Indeed it might be called 
the characteristic of Israel’s religion because we 
find it everywhere in the profound utterances 
of the Old Testament, and we find it nowhere 
else in the ancient world. We can find kindness, 
severity, providence, carelessness, power, con- 
descension; but nowhere this personal relation, 
where each, God as well as man, has his duties 
and his claims. 

To us the word covenant implies something 
formal, or legal; an agreement voluntarily 
entered into, and hence enforceable by law. 
The Hebrew implies more than this. It is 
rather an agreement between two persons. It 
exists, because the persons are what they are. 
The terms of the compact are these: On God’s 
side He promises to be to them the same gracious 
loving Providence which they and their fathers 
have known, ‘I am the Lord thy God, which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, from the 


17T. H. Darlow, At Home in the Bible, 253. 
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house of bondage.’ This is more than the 
statement of a fact, more than a succinct résumé 
of history. It is a statement of what God 
engages Himself to be and to do. On God’s 
side it is an appeal to history, but not only an 
appeal to what He has done, but also to what He 
has shown Himself to be. The covenant briefly 
is, ‘I will be their God and they shall be my 
people.’ When Jehovah enters into a covenant 
with Israel, then, it is because the relation 
therein embodied exists in His nature, and is 
meant to exist in theirs. He cannot break it. 
He must keep it for His name’s sake. ‘I am 
Jehovah thy God ’— Thou shalt have none 
other gods beside me’; these are the terms of 
the everlasting covenant which God makes with 
all His people. The Divine promise is balanced 
by human obligation. This obligation is set 
forth in the Ten Commandments. But they are 
not arbitrary conditions imposed as tests of 
faith ; they follow essentially from the revela- 
tion of the character of God. All the religion of 
Israel, growing more spiritual through the teach- 
ing of the prophets and the lives of the saints, 
was but the development of the Commandment, 
‘IT am Jehovah thy God—Thou shalt have no 
other gods beside me.’ Looked upon as an 
external bond and imperfectly understood for 
some time, it was at last seen as an affair of the 
disposition, the will, the whole attitude of the 
mind to life. God’s demand was a religious as 
well as a moral demand. He asked the un- 
divided allegiance of the heart. 

This old covenant would have sufficed had its 
condition of obedience been observed, but it 
had been broken. The people had repudiated 
it, and were scattered like wandering and lost 
sheep on the mountains. Sin, wilful alienation 
from God, had done its worst. If the covenant 
relation, the relation which was of the very 
being of God, was to be restored, Jehovah Him- 
self must take the first step. How was He to 
do this? Not simply by bidding them cease to 
do evil and learn to do well. 


new covenant on their heart. Not even by 


restoring them in love and mercy to their own | 


land. Restoration was to come through one 
who, appointed by God Himself, should take on 
His shoulders the load of their sin, and by 
bearing it for them should bear it away for ever. 

(2) The New Covenant.—The revelation of 
God in Christ is spoken of as the new covenant, 
a nearer, sweeter relationship. The terms of 
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the new covenant are the same as those of the 
old, only of richer content. He is the Lord 
our Redeemer who has shown Himself in the 
face of Jesus Christ as our Heavenly Father, 
displaying the miracle of Divine sacrifice, loving 
us with an everlasting love. 

4 In one of her books, The Covenant of Life 
and Peace, Dora Greenwell writes: ‘I some- 
times wish that we were, as a people, more in 
the habit of considering our relations with God 
under what may be called their covenanted 
aspect. Salvation in Christ is not only a gift 
from God to man, tt is also a bond, a lwwing per- 
petual tie, placing us in assured relations with 
the Father, and enabling us to take up that 
ancient plea, ““Have respect unto the Covenant,” 
with all the energies of the renewed nature. 
“The writings of the New Covenant”; how I 
love this, the title by which the Gospel writings 
collectively were known to the Primitive 
Church! It brings them before us as that 
which they truly are, the very bonds and 
indentures of our fellowship in Christ Jesus.’ 

We have in the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper a symbol of the new covenant-relation- 
ship by which God has met man and entered 
into fellowship with him in Jesus Christ. We 
celebrate the deathless love of the dying Saviour. 
He sealed the covenant with His own blood. 
When He had given thanks, He gave it to them, 
saying, Drink ye all of it, for this is the new 
covenant in my blood, even that which is 
poured out for you. ‘ The covenant sealed in 
my blood which I poured out for you. And I 
pledge you thereby to pour out your lives. for 
me, for men—for men, for me—in selfless, self- 
forgetting service. And I will never fail you to 
the end.’ Shall we keep faith with Him ? 

4] When I was fighting in France in the 
winter of 1916-17, my division was in front of 
Messines, and we were preparing for the attack 
on that hill in the following spring. Both sides 
were mining and countermining. The com- 
manders on either side felt that it was of utmost 
importance to know what the other was doing, 
and there was a ceaseless succession of night 
raids, the most difficult and nerve racking of 
all forms of warfare. It was my business to 
go over with the infantry as artillery officer. 
I had a colonel—an immortal memory to me 
—not I think a man of obvious piety, but I 
shall never forget how on those raiding nights 
during the two hours when we were waiting in 
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the support trenches before we went over, he 
would send to summon me to his dugout and 
greet me there with friendly cheer, and talk of 
my wife and home as well as of the perilous, 
difficult job ahead. And then he would raise 
his glass to me and we looked each other in 
the eyes, and he shook my hand. I knew, and 
he knew, I would do my best, and whatever 
happened, he would know I had tried. And I 
knew he would stand by me, and by my wife, 
if need be. I went out from his dugout with 
literally a new courage and a new steadiness 
and confidence that translated themselves into 
the fighting. Could I have been the same 
without it? No more could I live a Christian 
life of service without the constant renewal of 
my Covenant with my Master.! 


The King in His Beauty 


Is. xxxiii. 17.—‘ Thine eyes shall see the king in his 
beauty.’ 


Tus promise has a local and immediate refer- 
ence. It was made to the people of Jerusalem 
when the might of Sennacherib and his Assyrian 
army lay at the gates of the city. Hezekiah 
and his counsellors were at their wits’ end. 
The king had laid aside his royal attire and 
had clothed himself in sackcloth. At that 
dark and critical hour a cheering promise of 
deliverance came by the mouth of the prophet. 
The besieging troops would be withdrawn and 
the citizens would see the king in his beauty— 
re-established in the free and public exercise of 
royalty. But the promise holds a larger mean- 
ing and yields a wider application. There is in 
it an instinctive Messianic hope. And when we 
have reached the Messianic sphere it is legitimate 
to pass still further and use the text to speak to 
us of the beauty of Christ. 


1. The words of the text suggest a king of 
attractive personality. Beauty implies consist- 
ency of character, an impressive harmony of 
attributes, a fragrance of life. Browning urges 
that 


If you get simple beauty and nought else, 
You get about the best thing God invents. 
17T. Lunt, The Last Supper: An Interpretation, 18. 


All purity and grace of character were gathered 
up in Jesus Christ. The innate attractiveness 
of His life had early attestation in the worship, 
around his manger-cradle, of shepherds and 
wise men. He was already winning His 
Kingdom. He was Himself the child in the 
midst, pointing the way of the Kingdom, the 
Kingdom that gives us back our childhood 
because its gospel of a new birth offers life a 
fresh beginning. 


Could every time-worn heart but see Thee once 
again, 

A happy human child, among the homes of men, 

The age of doubt would pass—the vision of Thy 
face 

Would silently restore the childhood of the race. 


Simeon put that truth in an old man’s way. 
After long wistful years he saw Christ and in 
that experience his life had reached fulfilment. 
He was ready to begin the next, for the gift of 
Christ is always a new beginning. 

His own life fulfilled every promise of attrac- 
tive wonder. His goodness was not the product 
of exceptional circumstance. He borrowed 
nothing from His environment. He lived His 
life on an apparently small scale amid unpre- 
tentious and uninspiring surroundings. He 
developed His life in the stress and trouble of 
the world, treading the rough and rugged tracks 
where the toilers of the world earn their daily 
bread, and under a workman’s garb He carried 
a mind untainted and a spirit undefiled. 

4] When Joan of Arc dreamed of the deliver- 
ance of her country no one treated her with any 
seriousness or appreciation. By the king’s per- 
mission she was one day admitted to the court ; 
but the king disguised himself and mingled 
among his courtiers as one of them, while a 
courtier in the king’s dress sat in his place. By 
some strange intuition the girl did not bow to 
the person on the throne but to the king in 
courtier’s dress. 

By the irresistible royalty of His nature 
Christ drew men to Himself. At His call men 
left their wage-earning occupations to follow 
Him. Where He passed men volunteered to 
accompany Him. Other men sought Him out 
in the quiet watches of the night ; creatures of 
reproach dared the anger of the mighty just to 
be near Him. ‘I have to-day seen the face of 
Garibaldi,’ said Madame Meuricofire, ‘ and all 
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the devotion of his friends is made as clear as 
day to me.’ A vision of the King in His beauty 
—that and that alone would explain the attach- 
ments Jesus Christ inspired. 

{| The passion for Jesus has no analogy in 
comparative religion; it has no parallel in 
human experience. It is a flame of unique 
purity and intensity. Thomas does not believe 
that Jesus is the Son of God, or that, more than 
any other man, He can escape the hatred of 
fanaticism; but he must share the fate of 
Jesus. ‘Let us also go,’ said this morbid 
sceptic, ‘that we may die with him.’ At the 
sight of His face seven devils went out of Mary 
Magdalene ; for the blessing of His visit, a chief 
publican gave half his goods to the poor. When 
a man of the highest order met Jesus he was 
lifted into the heavenly places and became a 
Christed man, whose eyes saw with the vision 
of Christ, whose pulse beat with the heart of 
Christ. 

4] A Jewish convert, a man of distinction as 
a scholar, gives a notable example of Jesus’ 
power over the Jew. A young Jewish foreman, 
suspected of attendance at Christian services, 
was challenged by the owner of the factory, 
‘Do you believe in Jesus?’ The workman 
knew an affirmative answer meant dismissal, 
but he could answer only in one way. ‘ He 
caught my heart,’ he said.” 


2. Christ’s influence is also authoritative. 


The light of love, the purity of grace, 
The mind, the music breathing from the face 


excite something beyond mere admiration : they 
have an authority that imspires. From Christ 
there are always emanating forces that lay His 
will on men, and the lame of mind and the lame 
of heart and the lame of will get up and walk. 


The weary smiled, 
Out of their care beguiled, as He passed by ; 
The dying turned to bless Him ere they slept, 
‘ Nor feared to die’ ; 
And earth’s sad outcasts crept, and sought His 


pity, 
And He looked and wept, 
Above them, in their shame, about His feet. 
Till the deep wonder of a love like God, 


1 John Watson, The Mind of the Master. 
2 BR. C. Gillie, The Gospel for the Modern Mind, 34. 


Lighted the dust He trod, 

And like an old song, sung in days long dead, 
Ere faith sank slain, and hope lay withered, 
Peace came again, 

And drew to life sad women and tired men, 
Crushed in life’s trampled street. 


Dr Matthews, in his book about Madagascar, 
tells us that it was the custom of the Sovereign 
to visit the penal settlements. All captives 
were secluded from view, because it was a rule 
that no one who had looked upon royalty 
should remain a captive. Any prisoner who 
could successfully evade the precautions taken 
by the authorities and gain a view of his 
Sovereign obtained his liberty. Here is a far 
greater experience. No man can see Jesus 
Christ and remain in bonds. That look sets a 
man’s feet in a new universe, confers upon him 
new qualities of life, new unselfishness, new 
charity, new patience. The man who will 


Gaze one moment on the Face, whose beauty 
Wakes the world’s great hymn ; 

Feel it one unutterable moment 
Bent in love o’er him 


will see the world with new eyes and meet life 
with a new heart. 


3. Christ’s influence is attractive; it is 
authoritative, and it is assimilative. ‘ From 
henceforth let no man trouble me,’ says St 
Paul, ‘for I bear in my body the marks of 
the Lord Jesus.’ What these marks were we 
cannot precisely tell. It is certain that he bore 
traces of weariness and sufiering for Christ’s 
sake. Imprisonment, persecution, torture, left 
their marks upon a life prematurely old. All 
sorts of marks are branded on our lives; worry 
and care carve their wrinkles on the brow; 
poverty, toil or dissipation put their seal upon 
our nature; self-indulgence and evil passion 
leave their mark somewhere, and the mark will 
not always hide. Purity, refinement, high- 
mindedness inscribe their form upon our lives. 
The thing that masters us discloses in some 
inscrutable way its mastery to the world. 
Paul was attested by the marks of Christ. 
They were probably the scars a cruel world 
had inflicted, but to him they affirmed the 
ownership of Christ, and the fellowship of His 
sufferings. 
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But there are other marks, the marks of like- 
ness, traces of resemblance, evidence that we 
are being ‘changed into the same image.’ 
Divine dream and human hope meet here. 
God’s high purpose is that His people should be 
‘conformed to the image of his son.’ That is 
sure evidence that human hopes are justified 
and destined to fulfilment. ‘I shall be satisfied 
when I awake with Thy likeness’ urges one 
who, waking morning by morning, endeavoured 
every day to bring his life nearer to the Divine 
likeness and longed for the satisfaction that 
could come only with perfect resemblance. 

The two things happen together at last: 
‘When we see him we shall be like him, for 
we shall see him as he is.’ Sight and similarity 
are simultaneous. Tennyson has described the 
evils that existed in England ‘ till Arthur came,’ 
but after that a new look came upon the land, 
and King Arthur’s court grew princely men : 


Then the King in low deep tones, 

And simple words of great authority, 

Bound them by so strait vows to his own self, 

That when they rose, knighted from kneeling, 
some 

Were pale as at the passing of a ghost, 

Some flush’d, and others dazed, as one who 
wakes 

Half-blinded at the coming of a light. 


But when he spake and cheer’d his Table 
Round 
With large, divine, and comfortable words, 
Beyond my tongue to tell thee—I beheld 
From eye to eye thro’ all their Order flash 
A momentary likeness of the King. 


The story points the royal road to kingly 
resemblance, not a fugitive impression, but a 
perpfinent possession. 

It is told of the famous French artist, 
ustave Doré, that, whilst he was painting the 
face of Christ in one of his pictures, a lady came 
into his studio. Her gaze fell on the face and 
she stood transfixed, so wonderful was it. The 
artist watched her anxiously meanwhile. ‘ Why 
do you look at me like that, M. Doré?’ she 
asked. ‘I wanted to see what you thought of 
that face,’ ‘was the reply. ‘ You do like it— 
don’t you?’ ‘Yes, I do,’ said the lady. 
‘And Vl tell you what I think. I think that 
you couldn’t paint such a face of Christ unless 
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you loved Him.’ ‘ Unless I loved Him!’ 
exclaimed Doré. ‘ Ah, Madame, I trust I do, 
and that most sincerely—but as I love Him 
more I shall paint Him better.’ 


Hast thou seen Him? Hast thou known Him ? 
- Is not thine a conquered heart ? 
Chief above all others own Him, 

Joyful choose the better part. 


What has stripped the seeming beauty 
From those idols of the earth ? 

Not the sense of right or duty, 
But the sight of peerless worth. 


Not the crushing of the idols 
With its bitter void and smart, 

But the beaming of His beauty, 
The unveiling of His heart. 


‘Tis the look that melted Peter, 
Tis the face that Stephen saw, 
Tis the eye that wept with Mary— 

Can alone from idols draw. . . . 


Draw and win and fill completely, 
Till the cup o’erflow the brim, 

What have we to do with idols 
Who have companied with Him ? 


The Banishing of Fear 


Is. xxxiii. 17.—‘Thine eyes shall see the king in his 
beauty : they shall behold a far stretching land’ (R.V.). 


TuEsE words exhibit, in an imaginative and 
emotional way, two great deliverances which 
religion brings to men: the one is from the 
disabling, depressing power of things present, 
and the other is from the anxious dread of 
things to come. 

The story of the rout of Sennacherib’s army 
had made so deep a mark on the mind of Israel 
that it is repeated three times over within the 
Old Testament, and it lies behind several of the 
noblest lyric pieces. On its human side it was 
an ugly record, for both king and people had 
betrayed an abject spirit. Hezekiah emptied 
the Temple treasure, and stripped its pillars 
and doors of gold to satisfy Sennacherib, and 
even so, he did not detain him. Without 
delaying the march of his main army, the 
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conqueror detached a brigade or two to deal 
with Jerusalem, and the narratives are full of 
the insolent brutality with which the Assyrian 
generals showed their contempt for the king 
and people they had to deal with. But when 
the city lay helpless in their clutch, news arrived 
of an appalling outbreak of plague in the grand 
army; the camps were broken up, and the 
troops streamed off homewards, and Jerusalem 
was free. It was an amazing overturn, and the 
Hebrews were as men that dreamed. 

One result of the experience appeared in some 
quarters in an increased sombreness of temper. 
The frightful strain of these months, and then 
the limitless horror of the enemy’s doom, had 
created in many a feeling of inward disquiet, 
such as the Lisbon and the Messina earthquakes 
awakened. Men were left with a grim sense of 
threat in the world. Even when life looked 
smooth and prosperous, there might, at any 
time, be a bursting forth of hidden fires, so that 
a man could never be at his ease. ‘ The sinners 
in Zion were afraid; tremblingly they asked, 
Who can dwell as guest with a God who burns 
like fire? Who can be an inmate in His house 
who consumes and destroys?’ And it is in 
correction of this mood that the text is intro- 
duced. Our God, says the prophet in effect, is 
a consuming fire. In His world there are many 
hard and ugly things, and yet the man who is 
right with Him can think of these without 
dismay. He lives as in a fortress inaccessible, 
with supplies drawn from sources unexhausted. 
His King is most unlike to Hezekiah in his hour 
of peril, with garments rent and sackcloth on 
his shoulders— thine eyes shall see the king in 
his beauty,’ a presence of comfort and of glad- 
ness: ‘ they shall behold a far-stretching land,’ 
clear to the very edge. So comfort for to-day 
may be possessed by such a man, and all remoter 
fears are banished. 


1. To-day’s Peace—These people had for 
weeks been living face to face with their doom. 
Their tempers had been fretted, their powers of 
resistance enfeebled, until they could see and 
think of nothing but their own impotence, and 
these gibbering foreigners who were insolently 
imposing their will. That savage preoccupa- 
tion had narrowed their thoughts, and left them 
no room for joy, or hope, or life, or God. That 
is the way of human nature when it is shut up 
with any fretting pain or engrossing care. 


It would be a real redemption if we could find 
a way of escape from this; and escape is the 
one first achievement of faith. To our Lord 
Jesus Christ is due the praise of those “ who gave 
us nobler loves and nobler cares,’ for this is 
His work as the Redeemer. Instead of mean 
affections, tending always towards oneself, He 
gives to His friends the larger heart, and the 
interest in big things, and that love which 
rejoices in the truth. ‘ Man’s chief end,’ it is 
said, ‘is to enjoy God,’ which necessarily 
implies in him emancipation from what is near, 
or he would not be able to do justice to the 
erander objects beyond. Any one who has 
watched the compass in a ship knows how it is 
adjusted so as to swing absolutely free from 
what is round about it, and steadfastly to point 
to what lies out of sight. ‘That is our parallel 
and our pattern. If we are to have eyes for 
the things of God and the larger interests of 
our fellows, we also must seek for this gift of 
detachment. There must be a lifting of care, 
something to sweeten and allay the bitterness 
of Nature and of circumstance; there must be 
the sense of a superintending Providence and 
of a Father’s kindness. And these are offered 
us by Jesus Christ. What He bestows even 
now is nothing else than blessedness ; it is the 
gift of a fuller life to men. 

“ In his Letters James Smetham writes: ‘I 
think that I am a little sympathized with as a 
painter who has not got on somehow, whereas 
in my own secret heart I am looking on myself 
as one who has got on, and got to his goal; as 
one who, if he had chosen, could have had a 
competence, if not a fortune, by this time ; but 
who has got something a thousand times better, 
more real, more inward, less in the power of 
others, less variable, more immutable, more 
eternal, and as one who can afford a sly wink 
to those who know him, which wink signifies 
that he is not so sure that he is not going to 
do something comfortable in an outward and 
artistic sense after all. But be this as it may, 
his feet are on a rock; his goings so far estab- 
ished, with a new song in his mouth and joy 
on his head—and 4s. 6d. this moment in his 
pocket, beside some postage stamps.’ 


2. To-morrow’s Fears.—In the world there are 
two unhappy conditions ; the one is marked by 
preoccupation with the worries and disappoint- 
ments of to-day to the exclusion of its beauties 
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and its consolations, and the other is marked 
by a lack of courage to look beyond to-day— 
whether that be good or barely tolerable—for 
fear of what the future may contain. Many 
outwardly prosperous people have a shadow 
always lying in the background of their think- 
ing; behind all their tasks and enjoyments 
there is a disconcerting sense of things they are 
afraid to face. What if health should fail, or 
business decline, or this security or that remove ? 
‘TI do not care for death a curse,’ said Byron, 
‘it is the sting of death: I cannot bear pain.’ 
And many, going deeper than he, conceal in the 
recesses of their hearts a lurking dread of what 
is after death. Conscience does not always 
sleep, and when it wakes it hints at awful 
possibilities. Even if the ground about our 
dwelling is clear, and enemies and terrors are 
set at a distance; yet if in the background we 
see vaguely menacing figures, there can be no 
security of peace. Some have symptoms of 
disease they do not like to speak of, and some 
have inward disquiets and protests of con- 
science, and some through fear of death are all 
their lifetime subject to bondage. But in 
almost every man the outlying regions of the 
mind are haunted places. 

“| Mr Henderson, with whom I [Boswell] had 
sauntered in the venerable walks of Merton 
College, and found him a very learned and 
pious man, supped with us. Dr Johnson sur- 
prised him not a little, by acknowledging with 
a look of horror, that he was much oppressed by 
the fear of death. The amiable Dr Adams sug- 
gested that God was infinitely good: JoHNson. 
‘That he is infinitely good, so far as the per- 
fection of his nature will allow, I certainly 
believe ; but it is necessary for good upon the 
whole that individuals should be punished. As 
to an individual, therefore, he is not infinitely 
good; and as I cannot be sure that I have 
fulfilled the conditions on which salvation is 
granted, | am afraid I may be one of those 
who shall be damned.’ (Looking dismally.) Dr 
Apams. ‘ What do you mean by damned?’ 
JOHNSON (passionately and loudly). ‘Sent to 
hell, Sir, and punished everlastingly.’ 4 

It is for such a mood that the prophet’s words 
are intended : ‘ Your eyes shall see a land clear 
to the very edge.’ Out to the limit of existence 
you can look and find nothing to affright you, 
no hint of a returning host, no threatening 
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shadow. ‘My God shall supply every need of 
yours,’ said Paul, in whom this promise was 
fulfilled. ‘The Lord is my Shepherd,’ said 
another, ‘I shall not want; by paths which 
take me somewhere [righteous paths] He leads 
me, and though I walk through the valley of the 
dark shadow I still shall fear no evil, for thou 
art with me.’ That man had made the promise 
of the far-stretching land his own, and looking 
to the utmost edge of life, he was convinced 
that there could be nothing to disturb. 

The lurking shadows of the mind can be dis- 
pelled only by a living faith, the faith which 
leads to God the Father. In his early Journals, 
Charles Wesley one day notes, ‘I laboured, 
waited and prayed to feel that He loved me and 
gave Himself for me. But when Nature ex- 
hausted forced me to bed, I opened the Book 
upon—For He will finish the work and cut it 
short in righteousness, and after this comfort- 
able assurance I slept in peace.’ He will do it: 
that secures escape from myself and my own 
feelings and efforts, and lets me rest in the 
sufficiency of God. 

{| William Canton tells us that when * W. V.’ 
was but a small child her father took her for 
a walk one night—a dark night, crowded with 
stars. She had never been out in the darkness 
before. It perplexed her, for she stood still 
and said nothing. And yet she was not in the 
least afraid, because she held her father’s hand. 
‘I wanted her to have,’ said her father, ‘ some 
one marvellous thing impressed on her memory ; 
some one inefiable recollection of childhood, and 
it is to be the darkness associated with shining 
stars and a safe feeling that her father took her 
out into it so that when the “ great 
dark” comes, it shall be with an old familiar 
sense of fatherhood and starlight.’ 


The Background of Faith 


Is. xxxiii. 17.—‘ Thine eyes shall see the king in his 
beauty : they shall behold a far stretching land ’ (R.V.). 


Ir is one of our everyday trials—a trial that 
partly explains the modern passion for holidays 
—that life consists so largely of foreground. It 
is the bane of the great city that it smothers 
backgrounds out of view—the background of 
cloud and horizon, of large thought and quiet 
meditation, of great motives and high interests. 
We are imprisoned in the office, the shop, the 
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day, the moment. So many people to see, so 
many things to be done, so many visits to pay, 
so many letters to be written, so many orders to 
be dispatched, so much domestic detail to be 
attended to—such is the daily routine of the 
majority of mankind. The best that Mr Dick 
Swiveller could boast of, when trying to let his 
room to the little old gentleman, was that it 
afforded ‘an uninterrupted ‘view across the 
street.’ 

Now, religion is a matter of background as 
well as foreground. It derives a part of its 
charm and power over us because it provides 
an adequate horizon for the soul, because it has 
in it scope as well as direction, breadth as well 
as intensity. Sometimes we magnify the gospel 
because it is a refuge from present distress, from 
immediate temptation and sorrow, a satisfaction 
of the spiritual hunger of the hour. Let us not 
forget that it is also a watch-tower, a mount of 
vision, from which we are able to look at life, 
at the Universe, at God, in all their imspiring 
greatness and satisfying fullness. 


1. Let us think first of that background of the 
anner life which lies behind the visible and 
obvious. 

How deeply conscious we are of this inner 
background in cur quiet moments, and yet how 
easy it is to ignore and forget it in the rush of 
life! What we see and know of one another is 
but the foreground of the real man and woman, 
who is hidden behind many a barricade of 
secrecy and silence from the casual glance, or 
even the peering and curious eye. Far within 
us there are depths of incommunicable feeling, 
and hazy thought, and dim but potent life, 
which even our own consciousness cannot pene- 
trate, and which certainly we cannot share with 
others voluntarily. 


We are spirits clad in veils ; 
Man by man was never seen ; 
All our sweet communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen. 


Out of these depths rise the fountains of deter- 
mining motives and the mysterious currents of 
will; there is the secret laboratory in which our 
temperament, our individuality is compounded. 
If religion does not lay hold of us there, in the 
deeps and heights of being, it avails little that 
it should control us in the foreground and on 


the surface of conduct. - Where motives lie, and 
the guiding principles of life take root—there is 
the proper sphere of religion. And this is what 
Jesus means when He announces the necessity 
of regeneration, and insists on the birth from 
above as the beginning of all things. It is not 
enough to take an impression of God, a veneer 
of spiritual improvement ; we must be ‘ renewed 
in the spirit of our mind,’ ‘ strengthened with 
might in the inner man.’ 


IT am ware it is the seed of act, 
God holds appraising in His hollow palm, 
Not act grown great thence on the world below, 
Leafage and branchage, vulgar eyes admire. 


2. There is that background of great common 
experience in the race which reinforces and 
interprets the spiritual experience of the 
individual. 

We rightly emphasize the fact that religion is 
a very personal thing ; that it is something that 
concerns a man and his Maker alone; and that 
we do not here need or wish the interference of 
third parties. And yet how small a part of the 
rich landscape of our personal religion is included 
within the narrow limits of our individual experi- 
ence! If religion is a very personal thing, it is 
also a very social thing. It has come down to 
us from far ages, like a broadening river flowing 
through a great, populous land, to which every 
hill and mountain-range has contributed its 
stream to enrich the current, and so we to-day 
are buoyed up on mighty waters, and borne 
along irresistibly as on a flood. We look beyond 
our small but authentic experience of the Divine 
mercy and love, and we see generations of saintly 
lives stretching in crowded succession back into 
the dim and distant ages, all in personal touch 
with the same realities of redemption, and each 
contributing something to the interpretation, 
the wealth, the reinforcement of the great 
historic faith which has come down to us 
enriched by this long trial, and testing, and 
experience. 

We sometimes envy those who were privileged 
to see the very face of Christ, and to hear His 
voice. Do we realize how much better off we 
are than they were? To them, how much was 
uncertain that to us is plain; how much was 
dim that to us is clear; how much was a 
‘perhaps’ that to us is an assured certainty. 
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Even they fell back on the past in order to 
reinforce their faith. The writer to the Hebrews, 
in encouraging the early believers in their 
wavering faith under the first shock of persecu- 
tion, draws a moving picture of the glorious 
company of martyrs whose story made the past 
vocal with a clarion-cry to faithfulness even 
unto blood. It was a splendid vision that he 
conjured up. But how faint and far compared 
with what is ours! For we, too, have Abraham 
and Isaac, and Moses and Isaiah, and all the 
holy prophets; but we also have Jesus, who 
revealed the Father, and the Apostles, and 
Origen and Augustine, and Francis of Assisi 
and Savonarola and Dante, and Luther and 
Wesley, and the innumerable company of the 
faithful, whose witness and whose succession 
has never failed. When we are oppressed by 
the materialism of the foreground in which our 
little lives are imprisoned, let us lift our eyes to 
these hills, whence cometh our strength. 

4] “ Comrades,’ said Napoleon to his soldiers 
on the plains of Egypt, ‘ from those pyramids, 
forty centuries look down upon you’: and it 
was such stimulating words of that great leader of 
men, that led them on to many a glorious victory. 


3. Again, we are called by the Christian faith 
to put ourselves under the sway of high and 
glorious ideals, which rise up in the background 
of the soul like great alluring snow-peaks. 

The motives and the ends that find their 
sanction in the circumstances of the hour are 
anything but ennobling in their influence ; they 
tend on the whole to the impoverishing of the 
soul. And yet how much of our lives is spent in 
their pursuit! The pleasures, the utilities, the 
pressures of the moment, how they weary and 
yet dominate our thoughts; how small and 
mean and cage-bound they make us feel! It is 
one of the supreme benefits of faith that it 
emancipates us from the thraldom of these 
things, sets our feet on a broad place, and fixes 
our eyes on lofty and commanding ideals. The 
man who has not learnt the secret of working for 
ends that rise from beyond the horizon of his 
own brief span of life, and whose purpose does 
not include eternity as well as time within its 
scope, has not yet tasted of the blessedness of 
life, and knows nothing of its dignity and beauty. 
There is nothing that reveals the quality of our 
lives so well as this—our capacity for turning 
ideal ends into practical motives. 
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4] What we want is the practical man who 
lives by the power of the ideal. Often he has 
to work almost in the dark; slowly he gropes 
through the broadening dawn. But he sees the 
light and whence it flows. And he knows that 
each steady step is toward the rising sun. He 
will seek to apply his principles where and when 
he can, winning from the unprincipled anarchic 
world here a little, there a little, and every little 
looking to the one far-off Divine event to which 
the whole creation moves. Do you tell me that 
he is living in each little act, each little step, 
each little gain of justice upon injustice, each 
day’s work well done? I tell you no! He is 
living in the whole, the good, and the beautiful. 
He sees life, and sees it whole. He is living in 
the march of deathless generations. He is 
living in the sweep of the ages. He is living in 
the triumph of immortal principle. He may 
tell you, with his rough practical senses alert 
and his ear to the ground, that he has only to 
live one day at a time; but he knows, though 
he keep the knowledge to himself, that really 
and truly he is living in eternity.! 


4, The last background of our faith is the 
Etermty that enfolds life and time, girdling the 
distance with light and splendour. 

Bunyan tells us that just as Christian came up 
to the cross his burden loosed from his back, and, 
falling in the mouth of the sepulchre, was seen 
no more. Then, says Bunyan, Christian was 
glad and lightsome, and had a merry heart. 
Then, you remember, Bunyan tells us how the 
shepherds, from the top of the high hill called 
Clear, gave to the pilgrims a glass through which 
to look for the gate of the celestial city, and 
having seen something of its glory they went 
away singing. Do you see how these two 
passages in the narrative end? ‘Then was 
Christian glad, and said with a merry heart...’ 
‘Then they went away and sang.’ The first 
comes from the vision of the King in His beauty 
giving His life on the Cross for the life of the 
world; and the second is the vision of the far 
horizon, where from the hill called Clear they 
perceived across the distance the gate of the 
city and something of the glory of the place. 

It is faith alone that reveals to us this country 
of far distances. Immortality to science may 
be an irrelevance, and to philosophy a mere 
postulate ; to religion it is a promise and an 
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amen. Out from the gates of sunrise a winnow- 
ing wind has blown, and scattered the mists, 
and parted the clouds, and we see the gates of a 
golden city of light, into which ‘ there shall in 
no wise enter anything that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh an abomination, nor maketh 
a lie; but they which are written in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life.’ There are treasured those who 
have been redeemed by Christ, and sanctified by 
His grace, and so have won an inheritance in the 
heavens, incorruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away. There are our beloved, who 
have gone before. And thither, also, are we 
bound if we are faithful to the end. 

q Canon Liddon closed his last Bampton 
Lecture on ‘The Divinity of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ’ with these words: * May 
you, sustained by His Presence and aid, so pass 
through the valley of the shadow of death as to 
fear no evil, and to find, at the gate of the eternal 
world, that all the yearnings of faith and hope 
are to be more than satisfied by the vision of 
the Divine “ King in His Beauty.” ’ 


Judge, Lawgiver, King 


Is. xxxiii. 22.—‘ For the Lord is our judge, the Lord is 
our lawgiver, the Lord is our king ; he will save us.’ 


1. ‘ The Lord is our Judge.’—That is the begin- 
ning, and the condition of all spiritual progress 
lies in realizing the absolute and everlasting 
distinction between good and bad—the absolute 
importance of being on the side of good. We 
look at human nature, and see so many faults 
in the good and so many virtues in the bad, such 
strange confusion in character and conduct, that 
we say to ourselves, Is there really so much 
difference as we suppose? Or we look round at 
the world as it goes on its light-hearted way, 
unmistakably acting contrary to the will of an 
all-holy God, and sin going on as if it were a 
matter of course, and we say to ourselves, Can 
it really be true ; does it matter so very much ? 
Of course, we shall not fall into a public scandal, 
but beyond that does it matter so very much 
what is going on? Is there really any Divine 
and everlasting judgment at all? 
Lord is our judge.’ Believe that, in spite of 
all these appearances. That is the beginning of 
moral progress, for, depend upon it, when we 
get down into the bottom of our own consciences 
we cannot rid ourselves of that sense of justice, 
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that sense of righteousness, that profound con- 
viction that we stand before One who does 
really care, and for whom there are distinctions 
between right and wrong. The feeling that we 
need not be afraid of doing wrong is the worst 
sign of national character. 


Good and bad and right and wrong ! 
Wave the silly words away ! 
This is wisdom—to be strong ! 
This is virtue—to be gay! 


We all know the story of the bad king, who 
sat in his winter house, before a fire comfortably 
burning on the hearth, whilst Jeremiah read to 
him the warnings of the Lord. As page after 
page of those tremendous warnings were read to 
him the king cut the leaves with a penknife, and 
threw one after another into the fire, and as he 
watched them burning he was not afraid, nor 
any of those who sat with him. But that sort 
of fearlessness, that not being afraid of doing 
wrong, meant in that age of Jewish history the 
last stage of decay, and it means that always in 
every society. It means that in every human 
heart. Because in the depths of all that is 
most serious in human thought there runs that 
conviction of the real distinction between right 
and wrong, and enforced by the unmistakable 
testimony of the great teachers of mankind. We 
find the prophets speaking of this consciousness 
in ourselves, and assuring us that the Lord is our 
Judge. Christ was the greatest prophet, because 
He was so much more than a prophet, and the 
words He spake came from the lips of the love 
which loved us with such unalterable self- 
sacrifice, and Christ tells us of the everlasting 
distinction between those on the right hand and 
those on the left. 

{| Jounson. * A man may have such a degree 
of hope as to keep him quiet. You see I am not 
quiet, from the vehemence with which I talk ; 
but I do not despair.’ Mrs Apams. ‘ You seem, 
Sir, to forget the merits of our Redeemer.’ 
Jounson. * Madam, I do not forget the merits 
of my Redeemer; but my Redeemer has said 
that He will set some on His right hand and 
some on His left.’ 4 

What is it that is always happening in human 
life? The child may become anything, but 
from the very beginning, from the time his words 
indicate thoughts, he forms a habit. When the 

1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, iv. 221. 
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child becomes a young man or a young woman, 
habits have already begun to take shape and 
become something like a fixed character, but 
still that character may be altered. But in a 
little while the young man or woman grows up 
to middle life, and the character is fixed and firm. 
It is a rare thing for a full-grown man or woman 
to change the whole bent of their character. In 
a little while they become old men and old 
women, when hardly anything short of one of 
those rare miracles of conversion will make 
them different beings. A little while further, 
and death comes, and the character we have 
formed for ourselves, with all the experiences 
and possibilities of life here, is transported out 
of this familiar scene into the world where only 
God is. Listen to those tremendous words, 
‘Who among us shall dwell with the devouring 
fire? Who among us shall dwell with ever- 
lasting burnings?’ They describe the character 
of God, His holiness, and nothing else. The 
answer to the question is—he that walks 
uprightly ; for him this consuming fire of the 
Divine Presence shall be a vision of beauty and 
of the land that is very far off. 


2. “ The Lord ws our Lawgwer.’—If it be true 
that we really are here forming characters, and 
that on them depends our destiny, surely, if God 
loves us, He must have given us some guidance 
as to how we should walk, be able to know His 
character, and come at last into His presence to 
behold the King in His beauty. We know God 
legislated for the people of the old covenant. 
He gave them their ceremonial law to know 
how to approach Him, their social law that they 
might regulate their social life agreeably to God 
and for their own well-being. All that has been 
deepened and sterilized for us into those great 
moral laws illustrated in the writings of the 
Bible from our Lord’s own character. We know 
what is right and what is wrong conduct. More 
than that, the Lord has given us the teaching 
and fellowship of the Church. All who realize 


but a little the difficulties and dangers which | 


beset men and women in this life of ours cannot 
wonder that God should have gathered them in 
a Church’s fellowship and brotherhood in which 
they were taught the way they should go. 

Are we prepared for our Lord as our Law- 
giver, are we anxious to learn more, are we 
listening for the enlarging voice of God? The 
only mark of progress is that we are always 


finding the opening out of fresh truths, always 
crying with the great Ignatius, ‘ Only now do I 
begin to be a disciple.’ That kind of attitude 
into which we drift so easily, the attitude of 
thinking that there is nothing new for us to 
learn, is one with which Christ can never be 
satisfied. 


We limit not the truth of God 
To our poor reach of mind, 
By notions of our day and sect, 
Crude, partial, and confined ; 
No, let a new and better hope 
Within our hearts be stirred ; 
The Lord hath yet more light and truth 
To break forth from His word. 


3. ‘ The Lord is our King.—When He came 
there was no room for Him in the inn. It was 
an accident, but it was a symbolic one, because 
it represented what in much greater seriousness 
of moral blame was continually happening to 
the King of the Jews. He came to the Sad- 
ducees, typical men of affairs, responsible for 
the political situation, and found them unable 
to make room for Him amidst their practical 
interests. He came to the Pharisees and they 
were occupied in maintaining their theological 
position as the representatives of religion in the 
country ; and they, too, found no room for Him 
in their lives. We know the hollowness of the 
cry which recognized Him, the Hosanna which 
was followed by the Crucifixion. And yet, 
familiar as the idea is, it comes upon us, when we 
stop to think, with the horror of a new surprise. 
There was no room for Him! This King of the 
Jews, this King of mankind, is there room for 
Him to-day ? When the moral claim is pressed 
home, and we see what it means, are we finding 
room for Him in the places of public policy, in 
the great markets and places of business, in our 
work and in our amusements, in the homes of 
the crowded and the miserable and the poor ? 

What are we positively doing to promote the 
cause of the Kingdom of God? Ask those who 
are struggling for the bettering of society ; ask 
those who think seriously of the awful havoc 
caused by drink, impurity, and gambling; ask 
those who are fighting for the righteousness of 
mankind and the bettering of the diseased, 
suffering, and distressed, what is it that is 
wanting? Why; that more people should 
realize their responsibilities, that it should not 
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be left to a few practical philanthropists, who 
themselves are alarmed very often by the 
amount laid upon their shoulders to do. All 
members of society should realize that because 
they belong to Christ they are to work for 
Christ, because they belong to society they are 
to work for society—the Lord is our King. 

{| Miss Moberley expounds her philosophy of 
life through the mouths of her characters, and 
in a recent novel she makes Piers Daventry, an 
artist, say: ‘“ To make other people happy, 
and the world a better place””—my idea of 
what we owe to life is summed up in those words. 
. . . It is our work to help bring the Kingdom 
of God into the world ; and by the Kingdom of 
God I mean everything that makes life better, 
more beautiful, more happy, more decent for 
every man, woman and child. And if you 
strive only to bring better sanitation, better 
education, better conditions altogether, you are 
helping to build the Kingdom. The least 
important of us can do his bit; there is work 
for everybody in the building of the Kingdom.’ } 


4. ° He will save us.’—If we search into our 
consciences we know that we want something 
which our own nature cannot supply, a cleansing 
profound which reaches into the very roots of 
our being. We must be delivered not from the 
results but from the very power of sin. To 
dwell at last in peace and joy in the love of God 
we need a transformation thorough and inward. 
That is what salvation means—to be so inwardly 
changed that we are delivered, not from guilt, 
but from the power and reality of sin, so that 
at last we may be fit to dwell with Him in 
likeness of character and mind. The more we 
face the Divine requirements the more we are 
conscious of our own failure. When we try 
positively to serve God, when we set out with 
the real honest desire to do good in the world, 
in the first beginning there strikes in our soul 
the consciousness that if we are to do good we 
must be good, and that to help others we want 
help ourselves. 

So it is that from every point of view we come 
back to that profound necessity, the necessity 
of being saved— he will save us.’ It is all so 
familiar, but it is all so true. He gave not only 
His love, but Himself. Out of the joys of 
heaven He sent His Son to come down into this 
human nature of ours. He was born among us, 

1 L. G. Moberley, Little Greatheart. 


lived among us, and set a great example. But 
it would have been no use that there should be 
set before us an example which would only 
shame us by its very sinlessness. It would 
have been no use to rid us of the guilt of our sins 
if we had been left what we were before inwardly. 
No, the great salvation must be an inward 
thing—a real inward thing which works in the 
heart, in the life, to transform it. God gave 
His spirit into the hearts and lives of men, so 
that working inwardly He may mould them to 
His likeness. We belong to Him, dwell in Him, 
and when we are tempted we can battle with a 
strength and power not our own. With the 
love of Christ pulsing through our being come 
the powers of the new manhood, pure and 
undefiled. 

4 It was a very memorable night in my life 
when I knelt before Christ and gave myself 
definitely to Him, and committed the keys of 
my heart and life to His hands. Then I knew 
I was His, and that He was mine; and though 
I had no joy, no emotion, no ecstasy, I had a 
blessed feeling in my heart that I had but one 
Lord, one will, one purpose in all my life and 
for all coming time—that Jesus was my Judge 
in doubtful things, my Lawgiver for the re- 
mainder of my life, my King, my King, my 
Kine, for whom henceforth my life was to be 
spent.} 


Transformation 


Is. xxxv. 1.—‘ The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them; and the desert shall rejoice, and 
blossom as the rose.’ 


Tue Jews are no longer in political freedom 
and possession of their own land. They are 
still in exile; and in this chapter we have the 
prophet’s message of cheer. He sees the open- 
ing of the prison doors, the laying down of a 
highway of return through the wilderness, the 
triumph of return and the resumption of wor- 
ship. The cause of their sad and desolate state 
is due to their neglect of God. But give God 
the honour and glory due to Him and all the 
barrenness will change into beauty, and the 
sorrow into joy. ‘The wilderness and the 
parched land shall be glad, and the desert shall 
rejoice, and blossom as the rose.’ 
The theme, then, is that of transformation. 
1 ¥. B. Meyer. 
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1. Barrenness into Beauty.—(1) There is nothing | gather a single green blade. What can be 


more interesting and fascinating than to watch 
the transformation of the barren into the 
beautiful. Conversion is often more wonderful 
than creation. We gaze with extraordinary 
attention as some half-repellent thing passes 
through some mysterious process, and in the 
process becomes lovely. There is always some- 
thing alluring about the transformation of the 
desert. We think of the joy of the colonist 
who sees thousands of acres of apparent wilder- 
ness of sand and scrub transformed into fields 
of the finest wheat; or in the home land a 
stretch of marsh and bog turned into beautiful 
gardens. It is transformation that arrests our 
attention. 

4,‘ The mining district of South Lancashire 
is dotted with great mounds of refuse from the 
pits,’ one writes about them. ‘ Large stretches 
of what might be arable land are occupied with 
these useless heaps, which are unpleasant alike 
to the eye and to the nose. It occurred to a 
public-spirited firm at Atherton that something 
might be done. Merely to level the heaps 
would not suffice; it would only enlarge the 
desert area. 

The firm, therefore, decided to remove the 
top layer of soil from certain fields, spread the 
pit refuse evenly to a good depth, and then 
replace the soil. They have dealt in this way 
with about fifty acres of land, and.they are 
well satisfied with the results. The land is now 
under the plough and is yielding good crops, 
while the whole appearance of the district has 
been greatly improved.’ 

(2) As in the realm of Nature so in the sphere 
of human nature. Our Lord will transform the 
desert soul and make it blossom as the rose: 
There is nothing gracious about it, nothing 
winsome and welcome. When people draw near 
they can find nothing satisfying in its presence. 
There is no fruit they can pluck, no water of 
inspiration they can drink, no grateful shade 
in which they may find refreshing rest. The 
whole being is dry and fruitless. Men speak 
to one another of such a life and say, * You 
will get nothing out of him,’ which means they 
will not only be denied money, but denied 
things even more valuable than money; they 
will be denied time and strength and service. 
Was not Scrooge in Dickens’ Christmas Carol 
a desert-soul? No one drew near to him to 
pluck a flower or to taste a delicacy or to 
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done with a soul like this? Can such barren 
souls be made beautiful? Here comes in the 
uniqueness of the evangel of grace. ‘The 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.’ 
Now let us see what the prophet says can be 
done. 

‘I will make the dry land springs of water,’ 
he says. Kindly impulses shall be born. 
Generous feelings shall pervade the once dry 
and feverish soil. We do not quite know how 
the Lord will start these springs. He has many 
ministries, and they are all of them ministries 
of re-creation. Not infrequently some chilling 
sorrow or disappointment brings the genial 
springs to birth. It is very frequently a 
seasonable moment when you want help from 
anybody to go after they have passed through 
some grave and serious affliction. The wells 
of sympathy are flowing, the first step has been 
taken in the transformation. 

‘ And streams in the desert.’ The spring shall 
become a river. The emotion shall become a 
steady disposition, and the life become soft 
and gracious again. 

‘IT will plant in the desert the cedar,’ the 
symbol of strength. The soft and yielding shall 
become the durable and the persistent. There 
shall be nothing capricious about the life, nothing 
weak and rootless, but in the transformed desert 
there shall be virtuous habits with the strength 
of cedars. And ‘I will set in the desert the 
fir-tree,’ the symbol to the Oriental of things 
sweet and musical. It provided the material 
out of which they made their harps, and it 
would suggest to them the end of the desert 
silence, and the outbreak of praise and song. 
This is indeed a wonderful transformation. 

(3) Sometimes our work appears to us like a 
desert. One of the characteristics of the desert 
is its monotony. Progress is merely going on 
and on! There is no variety, no surprise. 
And so it is with much of our daily life and 
calling. There is a great deal of sameness in 
the work of every man. It is a little round, 
the well-known track. We trudge it daily, we 
know every stone in the pavement; and we 
have become so subdued by the monotony that 
we have begun to regard ourselves as the 
victims of drudgery. 

4] Matthew Arnold has given us a dreary 
picture of the ordinary man chained to the 
dull monotony of routine. 
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With heads bent o’er their toil, they languidly 

Their lives to some unmeaning taskwork give, 

Dreaming of nought beyond their prison-wall. 

And as, year after year, 

Fresh products of their barren labour fall 

From their tired hands, and rest 

Never yet comes more near, 

Gloom settles slowly down over their breast. 

And while they try to stem 

The waves of mournful thought by which they 
are prest, 

Death in their prison reaches them, 

Unfreed, having seen nothing, still unblest. 


Can the desert of our work be made to 
blossom like the rose? Most assuredly it can. 
How was it with Paul when he was making 
tents? We feel perfectly sure that he did not 
regard his work as a desert. Nor need the 
worker to-day, even in this mechanical age, if 
he shares the Apostle’s secret. It is what we 
are in soul that will determine what we see in 
our work. If our soul is ‘ flat’ then everything 
will drag. 

4 I once called upon a cobbler whose home 
was in a little seaside town in the North of 
England. He worked all alone in an exceed- 
ingly tiny room. I asked him if he did not 
sometimes feel oppressed by the imprisonment 
of his little chamber. ‘Oh, no!’ he replied, 
“if any feelings of that sort begin, I just open 
the door!’ And he opened the door leading 
into another room, and it gave him a glorious 
view of the sea. To the cobbler’s bench there 
came the suggestion of the Infinite. 


2. Sorrow into Joy.—Often our sorrows ap- 
pear as the desert. But even here we have 
the confident promise of Jesus that out of 
sorrow joy shall come. The bitter root shall 
bear the beautiful flower. That idea seems to 
be hidden in the developing religion of the 
Bible: ‘ The wilderness and the parched place 
shall be glad; and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.’ That sounds like the 
extravagance of poetic fancy, the imagination 
of a man out of touch with life, who is dreaming 
of some impossible transformation. We do 
not only mean the substitution of something 
pleasant for something unpleasant, the sub- 
stitution of a joyous experience for a sorrowful 
experience. We all know that there are some 
experiences which never change. A sorrow is 

1 J. H. Jowett. 


a sorrow, a loss is a loss, a death which takes 
away a cherished friend is a death. But out 
of that sorrow joy may come just as if out of 
desert sand roses should bloom. That is the 
thing which the world says is impossible. The 
world’s treatment for sorrow is a very callous 
treatment. It forbids the mention of sorrow 
lest it should spoil the happiness of the present 
moment. When we lose a friend it tells us 
that we have other friends. When we suffer 
a hard experience it tells us in its superficial 
religious way to ‘ count our blessings.’ Christi- 
anity, however, places sorrow among the 
resources of life. The world covers up its 
geriefs, its miseries, its wounds. It is like the 
old Persian kings who forbade on pain of death 
the bringing of anything sorrowful into the 
king’s court. ‘None might enter the king’s 
gate clothed in sackcloth ’—only bright clothes, 
happy faces, laughing voices, cheerful music 
were admitted. That was because paganism 
did not know, and it does not know to-day, 
what to do with sorrow. 

Christianity is the only religion which has 
included sorrow among the great things of life. 
It is centred in the ‘man of sorrows.’ It is 
true that Jesus was the ‘man of joy.’ His was 
the most joyous and the most victorious life 
the world has ever known. But it was a life 
in which there was more sorrow than in any 
other life. And yet here again is the incredible 
thing that Jesus always spoke to men of the 
joy of life. He said: ‘ Your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy. He meant that the thing 
which gives you sorrow shall give you joy, the 
loss shall give you gain, the death shall give 
you life. Christianity recognizes that, what- 
ever may be the cause, life has its bitter experi- 
ences. It will not say that there are no such 
things as pain and tears. It says with a strange 
confidence that these too are the way of life. 
The words will sound to some like an idle tale, 
what they call a wish-fulfilment, thinking that 
the thing is so because we want it to be so. 
It is one of those tales which are idle except 
in the life which tells the tale. Is there any 
one who would be without the love that lightens 
this life? And yet love—which spells sacrifice 
—presumes pain. Neither exists without the 
other, and in the next world the highest joy 
will be that in which the experience of suffer- 
ing is latent but not remembered—our sorrow 
turned into joy. 
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When the disciples were wanting to be sure 
that they would get the prizes of life their 
Master said, * Are you able to drink the cup 
which I drink?’ ‘ This cup is the new witness 
of life.’ It was a cup filled with bitter wine, 
but, with the strange paradox of truth, that 
wine when drunk thrills the veins of the souls 
of men with the sense of invigorating and 
refreshing life. He offers to us what the world 
calls the poison of pain and sorrow and loss and 
death, and as we drink with Him we find that 
we have drunk deep of the wine of the life of 
God. He would say to us, ‘ If sorrow comes do 
not turn away from it, accept it ; if pain comes 
do not shirk it, receive it; if loss comes do not 
refuse it, take it; if death comes, do not shut 
it out, open your life to it.’ 

§] The flying machine is heavier than air, and 
were Nature left alone, would fall to the ground ; 
but incline the planes the right way and keep 
the engine going—it outsoars the clouds that 
veilthe sun. Suffering is like this. Its natural 
effect is to embitter and to degrade, but rightly 
used it can be a means of spiritual ascent. This 
is not pious theory ; it is a matter of observable 
fact. Look around on the men and women of 
your acquaintance and ask yourself who among 


them you feel and know to be worth most. You | 


will find that, at some time or another in their 
lives, each of them has faced loss, difficulty, 
physical pain, or desolating disappointment— 
and has overcome. They have won through by 
meeting these things with courage and cheerful- 
ness in a spirit of acceptance.t 

Do we say, ‘ but life is surely intended to be 
a joyous experience and all these things are a 
denial of that claim’? Life is meant to be a 
joyous, happy experience, but if the joy and the 
happiness are to be found only by making a 
selection from life’s experiences and turning 
away from all others as a mistake or worse, 
we reduce life to the level of the man who 
doesn’t want to speak to some people and every 
time he goes out he has to be on the watch lest 
he should meet the people he doesn’t want to 
meet. The way of life through this world is 
along a road that may bring us into all kinds 
of strange places—the only wisdom is to meet 
whatever comes with the faith that we shall 
still find life whatever the experience we have 
to face. The joy is always in the experience 
bravely met and bravely used. One of the 

1 B. H. Streeter, The Buddha and the Christ, 220. 


strange and unbelievable things is that sorrow 
bravely met never destroys but always enriches 
the soul of man. 

The experiences which would seem to snatch 
life from us give life in a deeper and more real 
way. There is no joy apart from life. The old 
alchemist who sought to turn lead into gold 
searched for something with which he could 
touch the lead and change it. That something 
with which we can turn sorrow into joy is the 
soul’s great way of meeting life.t 

4] Here is what that brilliant young writer, 
Katherine Mansfield, stricken with tuberculosis, 
enters in her Journal: ‘I do not want to die 
without leaving a record of my belief that 
suffering can be overcome. For I do believe it. 
What must one do? There is no question of 


what is called “ passing beyond it.” This is 
false. One must submit. Take it. Be over- 
whelmed. Acceptit fully. Make it part of life. 


Everything in life that we really accept under- 
goesa change. So suffering must become Love. 
... I must put my agony into something, 
change it. 

‘It is to lose oneself more utterly, to love 
more deeply, to feel oneself part of life—not 
separate.’ 

4] Teach me the glory of my cross; teach me 
the value of my thorn. Show me that I have 
climbed to Thee by the path of pain. Show 
me that my tears have been my rainbow.? 


Lameness 
Is. xxxv. 6.—‘ Then shall the lame man leap as an hart.’ 


IsataH said— He will come and save you. 
Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and 
the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then 
shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb sing.’ And in response to 
John the Baptist who sent some of his disciples 
to Him with the question, ‘ Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another?’ 
Christ said— The blind receive their sight, and 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor 
have the gospel preached to them.’ The 
prophecy had become a simple description of 
facts occurring daily. 

Let us take the idea of lameness as signifying 


1 J. R. Ackroyd, in Christian World Pulpit, cxxi. 137. 
2 George Matheson. 
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that condition of moral impotence, of weakness 
and stumbling, or of dullness and deadness to 
God which is our natural condition until Christ 
makes us different. ‘ Lameness’ is that thing 
within each of us in particular which is hinder- 
ing us from living our full happy life as a child 
of God. ; 


1. There are those who are born lame. We 
have become aware in our day as never before 
of how the generations are bound to one another, 
how the sins of the fathers may be visited upon 
the children. Heredity—certainly on the moral 
side—is not a doom, but only a possibility. In 
a world governed by God we dare not say of 
anything evil that it must be. Indeed we dare 
say, on the contrary, of every evil that exists, 
that it need not be, that there are resources in 
God for its overthrow. Though it is only of 
recent years that we have learned so much of 
the materia] processes of heredity, the thing 
itself has always formed part of the knowledge 
of the human race. The Bible knows the 
doctrine that because ‘ the fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, the children’s teeth are set on edge.’ 
But the Bible declares that what God is work- 
ing for in this world is to overthrow that fatal 
sequence. God is working for a state of things, 
as Jeremiah says, when everyone shall suffer 
for his own sin, and not for the sin of his fathers. 
And we believe that there is in Christ this very 
power to rescue every man from the dead hand 
of his ancestry. The great thinkers of Greece 
were engaged all the time with this very ques- 
tion—how was the evil which one generation 
had let loose in the world to be contradicted, 
transformed, brought to a standstill, and finally 
cast out ? And it was given to them to see very 
deeply into that great inquiry. They saw, as in 
the Antigone of Sophocles, that if one of the 
fated line, even Antigone herself, were to allow 
that darkness to have all its way with her, if 
one were, in utter meekness and without one 
moment’s revolt, to submit to the dark wave of 
evil consequence, that in her stricken soul the 
evil thing would die. 

We believe that this has been done in Christ. 
Our fathers did well to protest that Christ had 
done something for the whole world of men, 
apart from what He could do for each of us, 
one by one. In dying as Christ died, there was 
impregnated into the world of mankind a new 
motive ; there was let loose amongst the world- 


forces a new and blessed force—-something which 
is now there, fighting against the tyranny of 
mere natural consequences; something which 
each hard-pressed soul of man can lay claim to 
as a power on his own behalf, and also as a 
reason for believing that He who is with him is 
more than all that is against him ! 

There are those who are born lame. And 
Christ would fain make these walk and leap and 
sing. There is something that can come closer 
to us than the threatening of our natural blood ; 
it is the holy grace of the spiritual blood of 
Christ. . 

{| Old artists used to write at the foot of their 
pictures: ‘Finished, by the help of God.’ 
That was grandly true. In character building 
it is the same. Except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build it. If 
heredity plus environment constitute man, 
then heredity plus environment plus divine 
grace constitute the Christian.+ 


2. There are those who are lame as the result 
of an accident. There are those who to-day are 
what they are, and not better than they are, 
because of a sin, or because of a life of sin. 
They have done something wrong, something 
against the light, and they know it—and go 
lame. Well, if Christ cannot heal us, no one 
else can heal us. Hveryone who sincerely 
repents of his sin, who bemoans it, who puts 
it in spirit away from him, and places himself 
humbly in Christ’s hands to bear witness to 
Him in the world—every such one is forgiven, is 
back in the love of God. The Bible, the world, 
is full of such people, God be praised, whom 
Christ has healed of this kind of lameness—the 
lameness that comes with actual transgression. 


How do I know He is Jesus the Lord ? 
I was leprous and foul and mean, 

I fell at His feet and He lifted me up, 
Saying, * I will, be clean.’ 


How do I know He’s the Christ of God ? 
I was blind and men trampled on me. 

* Have pity,’ I cried, and He touched my eyes ; 
‘ Be opened,’ He said, and I see. 


How do I know He’s the Living God ? 
In corruption of sin I lay dead, 
But life everlasting thrilled into me, 
When ‘ Thy sins be forgiven’ He said. 
1 David Watson. 
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3. Then, again, there are those who are lame 
because they are weary. They are getting older. 
Some of the visions of youth have failed. Life 
has broken for them some of its promises. The 
way for them now lies on a dead level of grey 
monotony, with no fine heights from which 
they can look beyond immediate things. It is 
the spiritual danger which besets us all from 
the mid-time of our life and onwards. And in 
the case of many there have been sorrows, dis- 
appointments from children, or disappointments 
from themselves, which have the effect of bringing 
them to a standstill. 

§|‘ How many a man,’ says the author of 
Ecce Homo, * who at twenty was full of zeal, 
high-minded designs, and plans of a life devoted 
to humanity, after the cares of middle life have 
come upon him and one or two schemes con- 
trived with the inexperience of youth have 
failed, retains nothing of the enthusiasm with 
which he set out.’ 

It is a bad form of lameness this. And yet 
with this also Christ can deal. For the peril of 
our condition at such a time is that we consent 
to the view that, because in some ways this life 
has failed us, all has failed. There is the 
danger, too, at this stage, that we lose something 
of our first natural heroism and that we fall 
into a mood desiring mere physical comfort, and 
estimating life by what it gives rather than by 
what it suggests and keeps in reserve. And 
Christ heals us of this lameness, in part, by 
arousing our minds to what is really happening 
within ourselves. He came to show us that this 
world is not to be seen by itself, but always in 
its relation to another world and to God’s will; 
that the things which are seen are temporal, and 
the things which are not seen are eternal. To 
the world’s maxim that ‘ nothing succeeds like 
success, He declares, on the contrary, that 
nothing fails like success. In His treatment of 
such cases, perhaps it is not His way now to 
thrill them into new life with some great and 
happy spiritual excitement, though He may 
choose that way ; but rather to speak comfort- 
ably to them, to deal gently with them, to talk 
to them of other things, until, almost unknown 
to themselves, the lame begin to walk.1 


1 J, A. Hutton, in Jf I Had Only One Sermon to Preach, 
244. 
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The Mirage and the Pool 


Is. xxxv. 7.—‘ And the glowing sand (the mirage) shall 
become a pool’ (RB.V.). 


Ir would be fair to say that this verse gives the 
entire burden of those prophecies within the 
Book of Isaiah which were spoken to the captives 
in Babylon. It was Isaiah’s great and difficult 
task to rekindle the sluggish and dying soul 
of his captive countrymen. The way back to 
Jerusalem was open, but they would not set 
out upon it. God had done His part; the 
people would not do theirs. 

Perhaps the people were sincere in making 
difficulties ; perhaps they were only trying to 
find reasons for their own indifference. How- 
ever that may be, a great portion of this entire 
Book is occupied with nothing else than the 
prophet’s answers to the faint-hearted reasons 
which they offered for not going back to Zion 
and taking up again the mighty tradition of 
faith. 

‘ The roads are infested with wild beasts,’ said 
they. ‘ No lion shall be there, nor any ravenous 
beast shall go up thereon,’ pleaded the prophet. 

‘Why should we go back to Jerusalem?’ they 
complained. ‘Is it not in ruins, a dwelling- 
place now for foxes, its once proud walls 
now level with the earth?’ To which Isaiah 
answered with the voice and moral beauty of 
God, ‘ Thy walls are continually before me.’ 

‘ But even so,’ they continued, ‘ let us suppose 
that God rebuild the walls of Zion, who are we 
now that we should go back? We are but a 
handful of people, a handful of broken people. 
How could we occupy a great city ? Where are 
the youths and maidens? Where are the little 
children?’ To which the prophet answered, 
‘As I live, saith the Lord, . . . the children 
which thou shalt have after thou hast lost the 
other shall yet say in thine ears: The place is 
too strait for me: give place to me that I may 
dwell. Then thou shalt say in thine heart: 
Who hath begotten me these, seeing I had lost 
my children and was desolate, a captive, and 
removing to and fro? and who hath brought 
up these? Behold, I was left alone! These, 
where were they?’ 

‘Yes,’ they still objected, ‘that might all 
come to pass did God still love us; but are 
there not signs—here, in our captivity, in our 
circumstances—that He has cast us off, that 
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He is done with us?’ To which the prophet 
answered with the patience of God, ‘Can a 
woman forget her sucking child, that she should 
not have compassion on the son of her womb ? 
Yea, they may forget, yet will not I forget thee.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, granting all that, there is the 
desert, with its weary length, with its intoler- 
able glare, our minds teased and outraged by 
the delusive mirage, which but deepens our 
misery, for it awakens hopes only at. the later 
stage to mock us for entertaining them.’ To 
which the prophet answers in the text: ‘ The 
mirage shall become a pool.’ 


1. A mirage is just an illusion of the desert. 
It is the semblance of water and palm-trees, of 
a verdant oasis, alluring, tantalizing, but cruelly 
deceiving to thirsty, weary travellers. The 
welcome sight, as seen from a distance, promises 
them rest and refreshment; but only to dis- 
appoint and madden them when their eager 
search brings them to the place where they 
thought it stood. The nearer they approach to 
the mirage the further it recedes from them. It 
is just semblance without substance, nothing 
more than a mocking disillusion. And it stood, 
in the well-understood speech of the prophet, 
for the common experience of the men of his 
day—and of our own also—of hopes which have 
never come to fruition, of visions which have 
proved vain and empty imaginations, of dreams 
which simply have not come true. 

§ In a book of travels, entitled A Journey 
Overland to India, there is the following descrip- 
tion of a mirage which occurred between Pales- 
tine and the Euphrates : ‘ About noon the most 
perfect deception that can be conceived exhilar- 
ated our spirits and promised an early resting- 
place. We had observed a slight mirage two 
or three times before, but this day it surpassed 
all I had even fancied. Although aware that 
these appearances have often led people astray, 
I could not bring myself to believe that this 
was unreal. The Arabs were doubtful, and said 
that, as we had found water yesterday, it was 
not improbable we should find some to-day. 
The seeming lake was broken in several parts by 
little islands of sand, which gave strength to the 
delusion. The dromedaries of the sheikhs (who 
were much in advance) at length reached its 
borders, and appeared to us to have commenced 
to ford. . ... I thought they had got into deep 
water, and moved with greater caution. Their 
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figures were reflected in the water. So con- 
vinced was one of our party of its reality, that 
he dismounted and walked towards the deepest 
part of it. He followed the deceitful lake for a 
long time, pursuing it farther and farther, and 
to our sight was strolling along its banks.’ 

Now the prophet here declares that the appar- 
ently illusive things which the nation had 
entertained more or less secretly—for the soul 
of the nation was not so crushed that it could 
not cherish high hopes of return some day, and 
of a recovery of those things which it had for- 
feited in losing fellowship with God and all 
its external expressions and symbols—shall be 
realized if they will go on with God. He says, 
in effect, what the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews in later days said: that their faith 
shall give substance to the things they hope for ; 
that there shall be no final contradiction between 
their God-inspired aspirations and their God- 
wrought experiences. He urged upon them 
that the great thing to do with visions is not to 
wait until they come to pass but to go after 
them. *The mirage shall become a pool’ ; 
that is, the thing that has proved disappointing 
to you shall yet become the place where God 
meets you in the fullest satisfaction of the need 
of which He has made you conscious, and the 
instinct which He has implanted. 

For, in spite of its disappointments, a mirage 
in the desert is actually a reflection of some- 
thing that does exist somewhere. A mirage is 
not a merely subjective fancy. The sun’s rays 
are not vertical; they travel to earth along a 
measureless convex are; and so, under favour- 
able conditions, they reflect things that actually 
exist beyond the horizon. Thus it is that a 
mirage deceives the eye. The wells, the palm- 
trees, the cool shades, the green glades actually 
do exist; but they do not exist just at the 
place where they seem to be. That is the mean- 
ing of the mirage which is to become a pool. 
‘ You are indulging in no idle, vain imagination,’ 
the prophet said to Israel. ‘ You are cherishing 
that which is actually in existence, though not 
just where you think it is. If now, having its 
promise in your hearts, you will go on with God, 
your mirage shall materialize.’ 


2. It is not difficult to see where, and how 
closely, this touches our lives. We have all 
cherished desires which have been created for 
us by the Divine promise and challenge of the 
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Christian faith. Christ has put them into our 
hearts. But so far we have never realized them 
in any satisfying degree; and, as we seek to be 
sincere and honest with our own souls and with 
God, we are bound to confess this. We know, 
only too well, that we have not experienced all 
we have seen; and some are beginning to be 
persuaded that they have been mistaken, mis- 
led, even deceived as by a mirage. Indeed, 
there are few of us who are strangers to the issue : 
Has the Christian life an ultimately friendly or 
unfriendly meaning? Does experience warrant 
any further ventures of faith upon our part ? 
Is it not better just to accept life as it comes, 
without seeking any of those higher things which, 
mirage-like, only bring irritating disappoint- 
ment? What is the use of striving after the 
unattainable ? 

(1) There are those who have cherished visions 
of prosperity, untroubled ease, success, influ- 
ence, human love, as they have seen these things 
in other lives. But, in spite of all their foot- 
sore pursuit of the mirage, it has never been 
overtaken. Their prayers for these things seem 
never to have been answered. It may be that 
they are almost ready to join the cynics who 
talk about life as being a disillusionment. 

In so far as those instincts which we have 
voiced in prayer have been implanted in our 
nature by God, satisfaction does exist for them 
somewhere, in the mind of God. Only it may 
be that we have distorted the reflection of God’s 
mind by our own. It may be that we have 
added to the life that God would have us realize 
and manifest, desires of our own, unsurrendered, 
unyielded to His mind; and that it is of His 
mercy our prayer has never been answered. For 
the satisfaction He purposes for us may never 
come about in the form of prosperous business 
and the delight of human affection. These 
things for us may be a mirage indeed ; but that 
mirage may become a pool, even the very life of 
God Himself communicated to our soul by Jesus 
Christ. There is an arresting story in the Old 
Testament of a man who followed mirage after 
mirage, and who recounted his experience to 
help men. He says: ‘I have pursued know- 
ledge and riches, and bodily delights and fame, 
and the joys of creative work ; and the end of it 
all is “‘ Vanity of Vanities—a mere mirage ” !’ 
But the same man pointed also the way to the 
pool as he found it : * This is the conclusion of 
the whole matter, “‘ Fear God ”’—not with the 


fear of a slave, but with the sensitive fear of a 
son who loves Him—* Fear God and keep his 
commandments” !’ For that man the mirage 
had become a pool. 

(2) Then there are those who have visioned an 
experience of the Christian life in which they 
have victory over all sinful tendency, of easy 
acquisition of virtues they admire and desire, 
of effective service, of consequent unclouded 
joy and peace and undisturbed fellowship with 
God. They have seen afar off a life in which 
these are normal characteristics. But somehow, 
in pressing toward it, they have not found these 
things. Rather have they found conflict, and 
tears, and strenuous duty, and an imperious 
demand which brings them down to a sense of 
strengthlessness as it presses upon them. The 
ideal, as they have seen it, is always a little 
further on ! 

4] ‘ Just as a painter,’ says Dr Macgregor, 
“sees far lovelier things in the world than he 
can ever get on to his canvas; and a musician, 
try as he will, can never satisfy the dreams of 
harmony that have haunted his soul, just as a 
man, touched with cordial pity, finds none but 
the most helpless words to speak his feelings, so 
our best thoughts remain unembodied, and we 
are carried away from them by the moving years, 
and they never come to anything.’ 

The life that we have visioned does exist for 
us. And though it seems so far off from our 
powers of realization, it is brought very close 
to us in Jesus Christ. For what we see, a life 
cleansed, forgiven, renewed, strengthened, vic- 
torious, does exist for the children of God in the 
mind of God. What they see of its possibilities 
is Just the refracted reflection of His thought and 
purpose. This is how it is voiced in the New 
Testament: * The measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ’! That is the dimension to 
which God intends our lives to be standardized. 
We have not followed any cunningly-devised 
fables when we have sought the life of holiness 
and purity, and self-conquest, and power for 
effective service. 

And the fact that it still has power to allure 
us, in spite of our failures, is, in part at least, 
proof of its Divine inspiration. It is always the 
glory of the gospel of Christ that, though we do 
not understand it, we are compelled to go on 
after it. It is always proof of the power of 
Jesus Christ that when He would go a little 
further, we are compelled to go with Him, 
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though we do not see whither He is leading us. 
There will be no final contradiction between 
our hopes and our experiences. The promises 
we have seen, of cleansing from our sin, of 
strengthening in our weakness, of discipline in 
our disordered emotional minds, these are not 
unrealities. ‘The mirage shall become a pool’ 
for us. 

4 ‘Would not he be a mere fool,’ says an 
old writer, ‘who, running at tournament with 
others, and falling in the best of his career, 
should lie weeping on the ground and afflicting 
himself with discourses on his falling? Man, 
they would tell him, lose no time; get up, and 
take the course again, for he that rises quickly, 
and continues his race, is as if he had never 
fallen.’ 

(3) Again, there are those who have cherished 
a great vision of the Kingdom of God, of a time 
when the plain, social implications of the gospel 
shall be met so sincerely and generally by 
Christian people that vicious selfishness shall 
no longer blight the lives of the helpless poor ; 
that social and economic justice shall be estab- 
lished as the law of common intercourse ; that 
God’s will shall be done on earth even as it is 
done in heaven; that war and all its evils shall 
be relegated to the museum of other discredited 
and outgrown barbarisms, like the drink trade, 
slum housing, profiteering, and the social evil ; 
that no child shall be robbed of its birthright of 
health and happiness, even before it is born; 
because all the ways and streets of every city 
shall radiate from, and lead to, the Temple of 
God. Just as Sir Christopher Wren, when he 
built St Paul’s Cathedral, and planned the re- 
building of London in the year 1667, after the 
Great Fire, planned that the Cathedral should 
be the centre of a city whose streets and avenues 
radiated from it, making it the centre of all 
interest and of all life in the London of the days 
to come—a plan which, unhappily, was frus- 
trated by the selfishness of the property-owners 
in the immediate district. 

Is it just a mirage that we have been follow- 
ing? That mirage is to become a pool. For 
somewhere that thing exists; it exists in the 
mind of God. Jesus called it the Kingdom of 
God. Much of His teaching would be entirely 
without meaning apart from His vision of a 
Christianized and recreated social order. The 
precepts of Jesus about brotherhood and right- 
eousness and forgiveness and equality of oppor- 


tunity have simply no significance apart from 
His idea of the Kingdom. To Him doing is the 
vital part of believing ; and every contact with 
life which His people must have is, in His mind, 
intended for an opportunity of applying the 
principles of the Kingdom. Yes! that vision, 
too, shall yet be realized : 


The day in whose clear-shining light 
All wrong shall stand revealed, 

When justice shall be clothed with might, 
And every hurt be healed : 


When knowledge, hand in hand with peace, 
Shall walk the earth abroad— 

The day of perfect righteousness, 
The promised day of God.* 


The Lord of Realities 


Is. xxxv. 7.—‘ The mirage shall become a pool’ (R.V.). 


Apart from the treachery of the mirage, which 
offers illusive waters to thirsty lips, there is also 
its confusion of the real and the unreal! worlds. 
Kast of Damascus it may be seen for hours 
together, changing the grey vacancy of the 
horizon into an unceasing restless kaleidoscopic 
spectacle of swiftly changing form and colour. 
All sorts of familiar scenes suggest themselves 
to the imagination as picture succeeds picture. 
But the general effect is so powerful as to defy 
even the sanest mind to retain its sense of 
reality. 

We have, after all, a deeper quarrel with life 
than its false promises of satisfaction and 
happiness. We demand a stable and abiding 
sense of a real world in which we are dealing 
with realities. In the midst of many interests 
and pursuits there come moments when the 
whole sense of life fails us and seems to evaporate. 
Shakespeare knew the feeling well, and has told 
us in words whose familiarity proves how true 
has been their appeal, of life as ‘a tale told by 
an idiot, signifying nothing,’ and ourselves as 
‘such stuff as dreams are made of.’ 

The great idealists have sought to safeguard 
man’s belief in the reality of his spiritual experi- 
ence by the most daring philosophies ; asserting, 
in face of all such faintings of the spirit, that the 
ideas dwell in heaven, and that thought is the 
only reality. Christian optimists, like Kingsley 
and George Macdonald, have dogmatized on the 

1 F. L. Hosmer. 
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courageous principle that such convictions are 
so beautiful that they must be true. We are 
grateful for all such voices, yet times of doubt 
recur. Are we indeed children of eternity, 
lying on our backs in the cave as Plato says, 
and seeing but the reflection of things on the 
roof, yet knowing that the realities are sure ? 
or are we but ants tumbling on the huge ant- 
heap, taking ourselves with an absurd serious- 
ness, and dreaming great things? Do our sins 
and virtues, our struggles and resistances, our 
joys and sorrows really matter? or are these 
all but the cloud-work of the desert ? 

4] There is a passage in one of Mr John 
Galsworthy’s later novels, Maid In Waiting, in 
which he describes, with his usual penetrating 
insight and incisive style, and not without that 
touch of irony which often puts a keener edge 
to his words, the reactions of the younger 
generation to the idea of ‘ Providence.’ In 
face of the tragedy of mental derangement over- 
taking the husband of her great friend, the girl— 
thoughtful, sane, by no means a mere modern 
“rebel ’—bursts out: ‘ Providence is a wash- 
out, Mother. It’s too remote. I suppose there 
is an eternal Plan—but we’re like gnats for all 
the care it has for us as individuals. . . . I don’t 
see the connection between beliefs and character. 
I’m not going to behave any worse because I 
cease to believe in Providence or an after-life 

. if I’m decent, it’s because decency’s the 
decent thing; and not because ’m going to 
get anything by it.’ 4 


1. Jesus crowded reality into human life by 
becoming man, by living within our narrow lot, 
and by assuming the burdens of our common 
heritage with a completeness and intensity 
which are the lot only of the vicarious. Take 
but one period and aspect of human life— 
Childhood. We read that the star led the wise 
men to the place where the young Child lay. 
And ever since the star has guided the wise, who 
are concerned with the life of a nation and the 
future of the world, to consider the import of a 
child’s destiny. And as with childhood, so with 
every period of life. The worth of life, the 
power of it, the divine uses to which it may be 
turned, the awful scourge of it when it becomes 
base and bad—all this we understand a. little 
better, because like a shaft of light, in the beauty 
of innocence, and in the grace of sympathy, 

1 E. S. Woods, What is This Christianity ? 37. 


Jesus came as a little child. Jesus gave to us 
a new point of view by giving us an intense and 
meaningful glance into the heart of life. Having 
seen that, we can never again be tempted to 
believe that there is nothing permanent, nothing 
final and triumphant, within our human grasp. 

{| Professor George William Knox, who for 
twenty years had tried the Gospel out as a 
missionary in the Orient before he taught it as 
a philosophy at home, used to say that Jesus’ 
faith in the spiritual nature, infinite value, 
permanent continuance, and boundless possi- 
bilities of human personality was His supreme 
contribution to man’s thought. To believe in 
men as Jesus did was in itself a great and 
adventurous faith ; to believe in men as Jesus 
did, in spite of all that men did to Him, was 
magnificent. It was not so much by His teach- 
ing, however, as by His life that Jesus wrought 
this heightening of faith in humankind. In 
Himself He carried our human nature to such 
heights, so unveiled in His own character what 
manhood was meant to be, and by His life of 
divine sonship so challenged men to claim 
their spiritual birthright as children of God, 
that He has created new standards of estima- 
tion about mankind’s worth and possibilities. 
Wherever His real message has gone folk have 
begun to say such things as this: that they, 
too, are children of God; and if children, then 
heirs ; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ. 
Men never have talked like that about them- 
selves except where Jesus’ influence has come.} 


2. By His coming He has given reality to 
all human conduct. For every healthy-minded 
person He has changed the seeming mirage of 
human aspiration into the reality of human 
achievement. Not that we have already 
attained, but we follow after ; and as we follow, 
in every step we take, amid transient things, 
our foot touches the eternal. When we can 
say, ‘ The Master is here,’ we have communicated 
to the sorrows and disappointments of men a 
new principle of energy, and human conduct is 
no longer vain. It is a refreshing and renewing 
life. Follow this energy and it will not dis- 
appoint you. Settle by an act of frank Christian 
friendship that long-standing difference, which 
has involved such weary bitterness. Face the 
task of offering that most disagreeable apology 
so long overdue. Repress natural feeling in 

1H. E. Fosdick, The Modern Use of the Bible, 219. 
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favour of Christian feeling. Ignore the astonish- 
ment you read in people’s faces when you do the 
unwonted thing. It may take some time to 
dawn on them that you are only acting as a 
Christian! The good that men do lives after 
them. But it also lives in them a core of reality. 
The fact is Jesus came to speak two great words 
—Give and Forgive. And all who follow in 
that track find that the mirage has passed from 
life. They are now in a real world dealing with 
real things. Human conduct that is solely for 
acquisition may have the gold that perishes. 
But the gains of conduct that is beneficent have 
currency in the world of eternal moral fact. 


3. We have yet to name the greatest trans- 
formation which Jesus wrought by His coming. 
It is the miracle which has made all others 
possible. He has brought to us the true God 
and Eternal Life. A great expositor records 
how an Arctic explorer, on being asked whether 
during eight months of slow starvation he and 
his comrades suffered much from pangs of 
hunger, answered, ‘No! we lost them in the 
sense of abandonment, in the feeling that our 
countrymen had forgotten us, and were not 
coming to rescue us. Not till we were rescued, 
and looked in human faces, did we feel how 
hungry we were.’ So with God’s poor. Like 
Israel they forget all other need in their need 
of Him. Life remains a mirage unless God be 
in it, a real Friend, an adequate Saviour, an 
Everlasting Father, righteous, merciful, and 
true. And we see Jesus—child, boy, man— 
winning many obstinate hearts; we see Him 
becoming the confidant of the most wretched 
and desolate men and women of that generation. 
We see Him opening springs of hope in lives 
distraught and benumbed by the nemesis of sin 
and the contempt of the world. We see Him 
smiling on little children and entering human 
homes to sanctify them by His holier love. We 
see Him passing into the shadows of death, 
sounding, deeper than humanity had ever done, 
mysteries of pain and shame and loss. We see 
Him dying, for He was too good a Shepherd, 
too great a Saviour, to think that without 
shedding of blood there can be remission of sins. 


We see Him alive at His Father’s right hand, 
alive through the centuries, the inspirer of men, 
and the leader of every deathless cause. And 
wherever, or whenever, we see Him, we know 
that God has come with Him. When we look 
upon His face, we know how hungry we are, 
but we also know we are within sight of Home. 
He has turned the mirage into living waters. 

{| Lord Haldane, in The Conduct of Life, says : 
‘To those who are worth most there comes 
home early in life the conviction that, in the 
absence of a firm hold on what is abiding, life 
becomes a poorer and poorer aflair the longer 
it lasts. And the only foundation of what is 
abiding is the sense of the reality of what is 
spiritual—the constant presence of the God who 
is not far away in the skies, but is here within 
our minds and hearts.’ 

4{ When Mr Walpole’s Rogue Herries had at 
the end of his long tumultuous life found peace 
in the perfect love which for long tormented 
years he had sought, he said, “ Life has a mean- 
ing. At last, at last, it has a meaning. One 
fine hour is enough.’ And that one fine hour 
on the Cross is enough. It is to Jesus Crucified 
we say : 


The whole sad earth you justify.? 


Jesus Christ is Lord of Realities, and He is 
Master of earth and heaven, who ‘ maketh all 
things new.’ He knows how we all dream, and 
how futile the dream appears on our awaken- 
ing. But through it all there remain for us 
the facts of faith and love and service. These 
things are no dream, though on them also for 
a moment we may lose our hold. Yet for the 
faithful these will prove so real that they will 
give reality to all the rest that tends so readily 
to fade. And at last comes death. ‘ After the 
fever of life, after wearinesses and sicknesses, 
fightings and despondings, languor and _ fret- 
fulness, struggling and succeeding; after all 
the changes and chances of this troubled un- 
healthy state, at last comes death, at length 
the great white throne, at length the beatific 
vision.’ 

1 R. Roberts, For the Kingdom of God, 66. 
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Is. xxxv. 8.—‘ And an_ highway shall be there, and a way, and it shall be called The way of holiness; the 
unclean shall not pass over it ; but it shall be for those: the wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err therein.’ 


Tus chapter is the triumph song of Israel’s 
homecoming. When it was written the people 
of God were in exile in far-off Babylon, sighing 
their hearts out towards the city of Zion, and 
longing for the day of deliverance as they that 
watch for the morning. They were asking 
themselves, ‘When and by what means will 
God redeem us from our captivity, and how shall 
we be able to pass through the great and terrible 
wilderness that lies between us and our home— 
a pathless waste, the haunt of ravenous beasts 
and strange terrors?’ Their hearts would sink 
at the prospect before them, and they could 
hardly believe that their dreams and hopes 
would ever come true. It was at such a time 
that this stirring prophecy was given, to rouse 
and hearten God’s people. They are assured 
that the day of their redemption is drawing 
near, and the work will be brought to a glorious 
consummation. All the terrors of the great 
wilderness shall vanish and they shall be 
brought safely through. ‘ The ransomed of the 
Lord shall return, and come to Zion with songs 
and everlasting joy upon their heads.’ 

One of the most inspiring elements of the 
prophecy is the promise of a highway through 
the desert. On this ‘ the poetry of the chapter 
gathers and reaches its climax.’! To the return- 
ing exiles this above all things was needful—a 
plain way so that none should wander and be lost, 
a way protected and safe where no lion should 
be nor any ravenous beast, and finally a way 
that led right home to the city of God. Only by 
such a highway would the far country of exile 
and captivity be securely joined to the land of 
promise and of heavenly hope, so that all who 
will may pass over and safely reach the other 
side. This is the Divine answer to Israel’s fears 
and questionings, and to ours also. For in 
every age the people of God confess themselves 
to be exiles far from home, who ‘ seek a better 
country even an heavenly.’ And often, as they 
realize their own weakness and think of the 
dangers and trials that may lie before them, 
they are oppressed with doubts and fears as 
to how they shall ever win safely through. 

1G, A. Smith, [saiah, i. 441. 


Thrice welcome to them, therefore, is the pro- 
mise and pledge of the highway. 

The King’s Highway it is rightly called, and 
that for two reasons. It is prepared by the 
King, and it is provided for the King’s folk to 
walk in. ‘ Prepared by the King,’ its bound- 
aries were early marked out in the Ten Com- 
mandments. Throughout the Old Testament 
we find God’s people very conscious that a 
Divine highway has been prepared for them, 
and their prayer continually is that God’s way 
may be made plain to their understanding and 
that they may be guided to walk in it. It was 
their chief comfort to know that such heavenly 
guidance had been given, and there were some 
believing souls who in their highest moments 
of inspiration dared to express the hope that 
the King’s Highway was a path of life which 
would lead them through the valley of the 
shadow of death into a heavenly land beyond. 
We who live in the light of the Gospel have 
fuller knowledge of this way. In our inter- 
pretation of this prophecy we, in Spurgeon’s 
phrase, ‘ strike across country to Jesus Christ.’ 
We say Christ is that new and living way that 
leads home to God. The way is prepared and 
ready for us because He has trodden it out. 
In ancient times the highways of the world 
were made, not as roads are made in modern 
days, but marked and hollowed out by the 
feet of those who traversed them. Some bold 
pioneer ventured out into the wild or across the 
trackless desert, and his footsteps marked out 
the path, so that others, less courageous, were 
encouraged and enabled to follow him. Even 
so is Jesus ‘the pioneer of our faith.’ When He 
was about to leave the world He said to His 
disciples, “ Whither I go ye know, and the way 
ye know.’ And when Thomas said in bewilder- 
ment, ‘ Lord, we know not whither thou goest, 
and how can we know the way ?’ Jesus answered, 
‘I am the way .. . no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.’ He comes to men who 
have gone astray in the far country and cannot 
find their way home, and He offers light and 
heavenly guidance. ‘ Follow Me,’ He says, and 
they who follow Him find that they are led 
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in the right way and brought at length to their 
heavenly home. 

It is a highway ‘ provided for the King’s folk 
to walk in. This view of Christ’s work, and 
this mode of speaking about His Gospel, was 
a favourite one among the first Christians. 
They liked to speak about the new life in 
Christ as ‘the way.’ Where we should say 
‘the Gospel,’ or ‘the way of salvation,’ they 
said simply ‘the way.’ And that picturesque 
and expressive word became current as the 
oldest name for the Christian faith. This 
interesting fact is brought out in the Acts of 
the Apostles, though unfortunately our English 
Bible does not make it quite clear. Six times 
at least the Christian faith is called ‘the 
Way.’ As for instance, Paul desired letters to 
Damascus that, ‘if he found any that were of 
the Way, he might bring them bound to Jeru- 
salem.’ The Jews at Ephesus were hardened, 
‘ speaking evil of the Way before the multitude,’ 
and later, ‘there arose no small stir about the 
Way.’ St Paul on his defence at Jerusalem 
said, ‘I persecuted this Way unto the death.’ 
To Felix the governor he said, ‘I confess unto 
thee that after the Way which they call heresy 
so serve I the God of my fathers,’ and of Felix 
himself we read that he deferred Paul’s accusers, 
“having more perfect knowledge of the Way.’ 
In all these passages the word is spelt in the 
Revised Version with a capital letter, to indicate 
that it is a name for the Christian faith. And 
a most proper and suggestive name it is, remind- 
ing us that the work of Christ and the purpose 
of His Gospel is to open up and prepare the 
King’s Highway, along which His ransomed 
may return, and come with singing to their 
heavenly home. 

Of this highway the prophet has many beauti- 
ful and reassuring things to say. Taking him 
for our interpreter let us see what he has to 
tell us. We note in particular three things. 


1. It 1s a Plain Way.—Some desert tracks 
are so indistinct or so confusing that it is a 
matter of no little difficulty to follow them. 
It may take all the skill of the expert tracker 
to make them out. He who would travel by 
them has need of keen eyes and a large experi- 
ence else he will be sure to wander and get lost. 
For the blind and the stupid and the inexperi- 
enced such a path is useless. Not so is it with 
this heavenly way of which the prophet speaks. 


It is so plain a path that ‘the wayfaring men, 
though fools, shall not err therein.’ Here, 
surely, is a most precious and encouraging truth. 
The King’s Highway is a plain path, unmis- 
takably clear. It may be narrow, but it is 
plain. It is not to be confused for a moment 
with any crooked way. It is not hedged about 
with intellectual difficulties, nor tangled over 
by cunning subtleties so that none but the 
wise and learned can trace it out. Quite the 
contrary. The Gospel is the plain man’s path- 
way to heaven. 
When we reflect a moment we see that it 
must be so, unless the hope set before us is 
to be a delusive hope. ‘Truth enters at the 
lowliest door, for only so can it come to all 
men. There is nothing so universal as nature, 
and the truth which would reach all must 
assume a form intelligible to all.’? So, unless 
the Gospel is to be a sealed book to multitudes, 
unless the way of life is to be hidden from many 
eyes, it must be expressed with the utmost 
plainness and simplicity. If Christ came to 
save the sinners of mankind, His salvation must 
be intelligible to sinners of every rank and 
class, intelligible to the foolish and ignorant as 
well as to the learned. This is absolutely vital. 
Is the Gospel for the select few? Is it for the 
philosopher and the scientist only? Is it not 
rather for all the world, wise and unwise, learned 
and ignorant? Is it not for the most degraded 
races, equally with the most civilized? Well, 
then, it must be simple. If it is to fulfil its 
purpose at all it must be a way that is un- 
mistakably plain. As Ruskin has said,? ‘ It is 
clearly necessary, from the beginning to the 
end of time, that God’s way of revealing Him- 
self to His creatures should be a simple way 
which all His creatures may understand. 
Whether taught or untaught, whether of mean 
capacity or enlarged, it is necessary that com- 
munion with their Creator should be possible 
to all; and the admission to such communion 
must be rested, not on their having a knowledge 
of astronomy, but on their having a human 
soul.’ Is not all this in complete accord with 
the mind of our Saviour Himself who said, ‘ I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 


1 A. M. Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion, 353. 
2 Modern Painters, IV. v. ch. vi. 
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unto babes. 
good in thy sight.’ 

It is a thing much to be praised that God 
has dealt thus with us. An open door is set 
before us and a plain path, even the path of 
the Cross. Christ died for our sins and was 
raised again for our justification. Thus has 
He opened for us the way to the Father. And 
now we have but to trust Him, to follow His 
leading—that is all. Surely the most feeble 
and foolish can do that. You do not need a 
deep understanding of the deep things of God 
to do that. I can imagine someone, with the 
very scantiest knowledge, yet committing him- 
self to Christ and being guided along the way 
that leadeth unto life. This is the crowning 
glory of the Gospel that it brings heaven within 
the reach of all. Therefore all may begin the 
journey with expectation and good hope. No 
one can say, ‘ This is too high for me.’ On the 
contrary we have abundant promises that no 
sincere and earnest soul can possibly be lost. 
Is it not said, ‘Ask and ye shall receive, seek 
and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened 
unto you’? The signposts along the way are 
so clear that he that runneth may read. 

Indeed the very simplicity of the way of life 
is a stumbling-block to many. They look for 
something more intricate and far-fetched. They 
are too proud to take the path that is trodden 
by the simple and the humble. They are like 
Naaman the Syrian who scoffed at the waters of 
Jordan because he thought that his case should 
have been dealt with in some special way. To 
this day the preaching of the Cross is to the 
Jews a stumbling-block and to the Greeks 
foolishness; but in reality it is the way of 
salvation made exceedingly plain so that ‘ the 
wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err 
therein.’ At the same time, when we speak of 
the simplicity of the Gospel let this be carefully 
noted, that the way is plain to ° wayfaring men,’ 
that is, to those who have set out and are actually 
walking in the way. No promise is given to the 
moan who wants to know all about the way, but 
never rises up to set foot init. To him it will 
most likely appear uncertain and obscure. The 
Romans had a proverb to this effect, ‘ The 
difficulty is solved by going on,’ and that is as 
true of spiritual ventures as of the practical 
affairs of daily life. Try to map out the way of 
salvation on paper and you will soon raise a 
thousand difficulties. The way will seem to 


Even so, Father, for so it seemed 


you perplexed and beset, and ‘ overhung by 
the discouraging clouds of confusion,’ as John 
Bunyan would say. But take the first step. 
Go forward as far as you can see your way, 
and you will find that, bit by bit, the path will 
open up before you, and will be seen to be 
unmistakably plain. 


2. It is a Safe Way.—The prophet says, ‘ No 
lion shall be there, nor any ravenous beast shall 
go up thereon.’ So that those who keep to the 
King’s Highway are protected from the perils 
of the desert, and pass in safety through it. 
Bunyan, whose pictures are always so true to 
spiritual experience, brings this out again and 
again in his Palgrim’s Progress. So long as the 
pilgrims keep to the King’s Highway they are 
secure. They have their difficulties doubtless, 
their trials and conflicts, but nothing ever 
befalls them that can imperil their salvation. 
Only when they climb over the stile into bypath 
meadow, then they are overtaken by darkness 
and storm, and fall into the power of Giant 
Despair. And again, when they are led astray 
by the flatterer’s lying words, they become 
hopelessly entangled in a net. At one point, 
indeed, Christian encountered lions in the way, 
but they were chained, and when he advanced 
on them, keeping the middle of the path, ‘ he 
heard them roar, but they did him no harm.’ 

All this is simply a pictorial way of saying 
that the path of life, narrow and arduous 
though it be, gives safety to those who walk 
therein. Do we not find it so in our experi- 
ence? It is when we leave the straight road 
and follow devious bypaths that we fall into 
snares and dangers. It is when we say to our- 
selves, ‘ This other way is better than God’s 
way—pleasanter, shorter, easier,’ that then we 
expose ourselves to the assaults of the enemy 
and run the most serious risk. As sure as we 
stray we suffer for it. How many terrible ex- 
amples are on record for our admonition, of men 
who, in the words of the Apostle, ‘ have erred 
from the faith and pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows.’ What sorrows pierced 
the heart of Jacob because he followed the path 
of deceit! Into what snares did Samson fall 
when he went in the way of the ungodly ! What 
tragedies came on David in his home when he 
was led astray by his lust! And so with multi- 
tudes more, some of whom returned by the 
grace of God to the true way, yet scarred and 
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humbled, while others went so far astray that 
there was no returning. 

Thank God that through the wilderness of 
this world’s life, with its perils known and un- 
known, there is the King’s Highway where 
travellers are safe. We must all have felt our 
need of it if our eyes have been opened to the 
dangers and temptations that beset us. We 
stand in slippery places; there are snares set 
to entangle us ; our great adversary goeth about 
like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour. 
We have need to pray continually, ‘ Lead me 
in a plain path because of mine enemies.’ For 
we may be overcome, we may fall past hope of 
recovery. Left to ourselves we most certainly 
should. But ‘thine ears shall hear a word 
behind thee saying, This is the way, walk ye in 
it.’ And when we walk in that way we are 
safe. 


3. It 1s a Homeward Way.—Ilt promises a 
safe arrival at the journey’s end. By it ‘ the 
ransomed of the Lord shall return and come to 
Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads.’ They who walk in that way have ever 
the joy of knowing that they are homeward 
bound. The whole value and significance of 
a road depends on where it leads to. Before 
entering upon any course it is well to put the 
question, ‘ Where does this road lead to? What 
les at the end of it?’ For after you have taken 
the road and followed it so far it is not so easy— 
it may prove impossible—to go back. So it is 
the part of prudence to look right on to the end 
and make sure of our destination. For want of 
this foresight many go astray. They walk in 
ways that lead to no good. A moment’s reflec- 
tion might show them what the end will be. Yet 
they go on, careless and merry-hearted, to their 
doom. The lights along the road that gleam so 
brightly for a while are like the will-o’-the-wisp 
that lures men deeper and deeper into the bog. 
Nothing is surer than this, that ‘the end of these 
things is death.’ 

But there is a true way that leadeth unto life. 
What an alluring picture of it the prophet paints! 
It is the King’s Highway through the desert, 
plain to the traveller’s eye and firm beneath 
his feet, a way protected from danger and kept 
safe tor the redeemed. And along this way 
bands of happy pilgrims are for ever returning 
home. You hear the singing with which they 
brighten the long miles. Ever as they advance 


the way grows better and brighter. They leave 
behind them the weary land of sorrow and 
sighing. They come at length to the heavenly 
Zion, and everlasting joy breaks upon their 
heads. May this be our happy experience ! 
If already we are walking in the King’s Highway 
and have our faces turned towards Zion, then 
let the hope of our homecoming shine ever 
brightly before us. But if there are those whose 
feet have not yet found the way, then let this 
prophetic picture of it draw and persuade your 
heart. Let it allure you to take in your hand 
the pilgrim staff, and begin this journey which 
promises so glorious an end. You must resolve 
and begin, for you will not stumble into the way 
by chance. There are a hundred ways that 
lead to destruction ; there is but one way that 
leads to life. It calls for sacrifice, for it is a 
‘way of holiness. The unclean shall not pass 
over it.’ Therefore there is much that you 
cannot take with you, much, it may be, that 
you are loath to part from and leave behind. 
But the end is worth all the effort. The present 
troubles are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory that shall be revealed. When at length 
we see things as they truly are, then we shall 
understand that this only was of supreme im- 
portance, to walk in the true and living way 
till we come to that heavenly country which is 
the homeland of our souls. 
J. H. Morrison 


Religion and Music 


Is. xxxv. 10.—‘ And the ransomed of the Lord shall 
return, and come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy 
upon their heads.’ 


1. Tue religion of the Bible is full of the sound 
of music. The limitations which were imposed 
upon the Hebrews in respect of the arts of 
sculpture and painting did not extend into the 
region of music. If by art we mean, as often 
is meant, that which delights the eye by the 
representation im one way or another of the 
form and beauty of natural objects, and especi- 
ally of men and women, then doubtless Jerusalem 
was not a home of art that could in any way 
be compared with Athens. But it is a long 
step and a false step forward from this to say 
that the Hebrews had no sense of beauty and 
no idea of any expression of religion through 
the channel of art. The Bible itself, with its 
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extraordinary literary beauty, is sufficient re- 
futation of such an error. There is a majestic 
grandeur in its prose, and a tenderness and a 
loveliness in its poetry, which reflect the soul 
of writers sensitive to the magic of words and 
to their power both to express and to stimulate 
feeling. 

Where the difference comes in the relation, 
in Israel and in Greece, of art to religion, is that 
in Israel art is most clearly the handmaid of 
religion; but for the Greek, religion gave the 
occasion and opportunity for the expression of 
the art. And if for the artist the whole ques- 
tion of truth is irrelevant, and all that matters 
is expression, then the ancient Greek was 
artistic in a way beyond the power of the 
Hebrew to rival, since for him the actual 
expression was of more consequence than that 
which was being expressed. But the Hebrew 
could not look at the matter after that fashion, 
or if he did he was to be constantly recalled 
from it. The austerity of Hebrew religion is 
revealed in its refusal to allow artistic expression 
to that which is religiously untrue. 

We can recognize the presence of great art 
in Hebrew literature; we can recognize the 
absence of it which speaks through sculpture 
and painting. But of the music that sounds 
through the Old Testament we can only say that 
we know that it had its place in Hebrew life, 
not least in Hebrew religious life, without being 
able closely to define its nature or to capture 
its appeal. We know that very different kinds 
of music existed, and produced very different 
emotional reactions in the hearers. But what 
that music was like, how it sounded—whether 
in its Hebrew or in its Greek context—of that 
can we say very much at this distance of time ? 
There is for us no hearing of the ears whereby 
we may feel at one with those who, two thousand 
years ago, found their joys and their griefs, 
their religious raptures and their sense of the 
pathos of life, expressed through the strains of 
the timbrel and sackbut, the psaltery and harp. 
That old-time music has departed, and what 
it meant to the generations of old it can never 
mean to us. 

If we cannot be at one with them in their 
music, however, we are at one with them in 
that which they were intent on doing with their 
music—namely, on giving expression to their 
religious aspirations, and more precisely on 
offering to the honour of God something more 


bo 


than could ever be compassed by the spoken 
word. They felt keenly enough that there 
were sounds which entered regions from which 
words were shut out, and on wings of music 
they rose to regions which words alone could 
not reach. 

4] Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch closes the fourth 
lecture on Milton in his Studies in Literature 
with these words: ‘ That is how I see Milton, 
and that is the portrait I would leave with you 
—of an old man, lonely and musical, seated at 
his chamber organ, sliding upon the keyboard 
a pair of hands pale as its ivory in the twilight 
of a shabby lodging of which the shabbiness 
and the gloom molest not him; for he is blind 
—and yet he sees.’ 


2. This is one of the most certain, and in its 
way surprising, facts about music. Of all the 
arts, music is the most spiritual, internal, indi- 
vidual. Dependence upon the external world, 
the use of the external world, is less in music 
than in any of the other arts. The great 
painter transfers his version of beauty to canvas, 
and there it is: a part of the external world, 
hanging on the walls of a gallery for anyone 
to enter and enjoy what he sees. Nothing like 
that is the case with the composer. He puts 
his music on paper, and he knows what it will 
sound like when it is played; but even for 
him it is not the same thing for it to exist 
in a series of signs on the paper and to be 
played by an orchestra ; while for an ordinary 
person it means nothing at all until it has been 
played. The picture hangs on the gallery wall, 
though no human eye beholds it: but the 
symphony that has given and will give delight 
to thousands, has no spatial abode. 

Yet this art, so inward and individual and 
elusive, is of all the arts that which binds men 
together most closely and receives the most 
corporate expression. The poem or painting 
may gain the praise of generation after genera- 
tion, but the praise adds nothing to the art. 
But the symphony does gain from the playing 
of the orchestra; the individualism of the 
composer’s work is balanced by the skill of the 
musicians who interpret it. No other art has 
anything to offer as a parallel to community 
singing, no other art could come to the help 
of soldiers on a long and tirmg march. And 
while it may truly be said that a great church 
or cathedral is an act of corporate praise offered 
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to God, the cathedral is built once and for all; 
the beauty is there to be admired but not to 
be expressed again and again. But the choral 
work asks for continual expression; if it is 
really great work one cannot imagine the time 
when that expression will cease. If we went 
to the north of England and told the people 
there that in a generation or two the choruses 
of the Messiah would cease to be sung at 
Christmas time, they would think that we had 
taken leave of our senses. 

We may say that in the rendering of music 
which calls for the combined efforts of many 
executants we have the finest results of the 
voluntary co-operation of human wills, for 
which in the world of action we still, for the 
most part, look in vain. 

It is one of the essential conditions of good 
music well rendered that everything should be 
done in exact accordance with law and order. 
When an oratorio is sung, the slightest variation 
from the strict rendering of time and tune and 
harmony results in the most painful and dis- 
tracting trouble of mind in those who hear 
it. And when a completed piece of music is 
thus accurately rendered by a large choir and 
orchestra, the pleasure it gives is not merely 
physical; it is mainly spiritual. It gives us 
an exhilarating and unique pleasure to listen to 
such a perfect co-ordination of human skill, 
voluntarily and gladly given for a common end ; 
and when we turn back again to the world 
of life, with its shocks and conflicts of will in 
the community, with its senseless clashings of 
purpose and its inconsistencies of effort, our 
hearts sink within us at the contrast. ‘ When, 
oh, when,’ we cry, “ will men combine in society, 
in commercial life, in politics, in religion, in 
the same happy co-ordination of purpose, and 
send up to heaven such a symphony of loving 
and mutually helpful service as is done in 
the mimic world of music?’ When men and 
women obey the laws of well-being in real life 
as they consent to obey the laws of sound in 
an oratorio, then shail we see the ‘ new heaven 
and new earth’ wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness. When that time comes, and the indi- 
vidual takes his rightful place among his 
fellows, devoting his trained and disciplined 
powers to the service of his fellow-men without 
any thought of vainglory, but only that he may 
swell the volume of the common good, giving 
the best that is in him freely to others, and 


receiving into his own life in turn all they have 
to give to him, then will arise for the first time 
in human history that symphony of holiness 
and love for which the world was made. 

4 I apprehend that there is a law in music, 
disobedience whereunto would bring us in our 
singing to the level of shrieking maniacs or 
howling beasts: ... And even as in music, 
where all obey and concur to one end, so that 
each has the joy of contributing to a whole 
whereby he is ravished and lifted up into the 
courts of heaven, so will it be in that crowning 
time of the millennial reign, when our daily 
prayer will be fulfilled, and one law shall be 
written on all hearts, and be the very structure 
of all thought, and be the principle of all 
action.” 


Music, in thee we float, 

And lose the lonely note 
Of self in thy divinely ordered strain, 

Until at last we find 

The life to love resigned 
In harmony of joy restored again ; 

And songs that cheered our mortal days 
Break on the shore of light in endless hymns of 

praise. 


3. Music has been happily spared most of 
those misunderstandings which have sometimes 
led to an estrangement between Christianity and 
the arts. The Bible is too full of music on earth 
and in heaven for that to be possible. What- 
ever doubts some Christians may have had as to 
the paintings of Raphael and Botticelli, none 
has wished to excommunicate the composi- 
tions of Bach and Handel. It is a different 
danger that has sometimes threatened—the 
danger of too easy acquiescence in music that 
was not really worthy of the end for which it 
existed : the worship and praise of God. Some- 
body has said that praise is earth’s highest art. 
It is also earth’s most irrepressible instinct and 
the greatest aid to worship. Great music awakens 
in the soul a sense of higher and ampler and more 
perfect order of being, a vision of spiritual possi- 
bilities, a longing after holiness and love and all 
things fair and good, such as is stirred within 
us by nothing else in the world. The very 
vagueness of these inner movings of the spirit, 
awakened by the harmonies of music, constitutes 


1 K. Griffith-Jones, The Unspeakable Gift, 113. 
? George Eliot, Felix Holt. 
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their greatest charm; we are brought into 
fellowship with Him who has no form or outline, 
but who is the very breath of our life, the sub- 
stance of our being, and whose Spirit bloweth 
where it listeth. When Handel was asked how 
he felt when he was writing the Hallelujah 
Chorus, he replied : ‘ Methought I saw the Lord 
God upon His throne, and the multitude which 
no man can number, crying, “ Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of Hosts!” ’—and there are millions 
in whom the rendering of such masterpieces has 
awakened the same ecstatic experience. 

4] ‘ We struck up a musical partnership,’ said 
a friend of Temple Gairdner at Oxford, ‘and at 
intervals during term time he would come round 
to my rooms and play for a whole afternoon. I 
remember once at the end we spontaneously fell 
on our knees, and in burning words he poured 
out his soul in thanksgiving to God for His 
great gift of music.’ And at the end of his life 
we have the same note of praise and joy— The 
whole thing is a song, Thanks be to God for His 
unspeakable Gift, and gifts.’ 


An Inadequate Response 


Is. xxxvii. 3.—‘ And they said unto him, Thus saith 
Hezekiah, This day is a day of trouble, and of rebuke, and 
of blasphemy : for the children are come to the birth, and 
there is not strength to bring forth.’ 


1. The Evangelization of the World.— The chil- 
dren are come to the birth, and there is not 
strength to bring forth.’ There are few phrases 
which more often fit the thoughts and feelings 
of those who seriously consider the social and 
political situation to-day. Shall we look out 
first over the great world and think of the oppor- 
tunity which rests upon us, and calls for the 
evangelization of the world? We live in an 
epoch which is marked out by the unmistakable 
evidence of the Divine Providence as a mission- 
ary epoch. Who can doubt that the Spirit of 
God is at work in many of the movements which 
are changing the face of the world to-day—in 
the forces of nationalism, in race consciousness 
and race aspirations, in the amazing facilities 
of intercommunication. Could conditions con- 
ceivably be more favourable for the spread of 
God’s Kingdom ? 

Again, when we look at this awakening of 
nations, coming into the light with all their 
resources, groping for knowledge and groping 
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for power, is it not our duty to give them the 
faith by which alone they can live? People 
talk nonsense about not interfering with heathen 
races. It is not missions which have interfered 
with the heathen races, but commerce and 
industrialism and education. In China, in 
Japan, in India, and in Africa there is the 
consciousness of a new-dawning epoch. Very 
likely they do not know what they want, but 
they know that they want something new, some- 
thing they have not yet had. Probably they 
misinterpret their own need, but it is not possible 
to deny that through our Western influence— 
the influence of Western science and civilization 
—the foundations of their old religion are being 
shaken to destruction. They cannot grow upon 
their own bases. We are taking away from 
them the foundations of their own natural 
development. It is plainly our duty to give 
them what we believe we have got—that is, 
the foundation of a life for nations and for 
individuals, which is for all men and for all 
time. 

4] An authority the other day, speaking about 
Africa, said this: ‘If you speak no Christian 
word in Africa for the next twenty years, there 
is that gomg on in African life which will 
completely destroy her ancient faiths. They 
are going; they are degenerating; they are 
crumbling into pieces under the attack of the 
new knowledge of our civilized life; and if 
these go, if the tribal loyalties are dissolved, 
and if nothing bigger takes their place, then 
there is not anything before that country except 
going to pieces.’ 

And as the opportunity is great so the encour- 
agement is great; there comes in upon us, 
pelting like a hail-shower, the demand and the 
claims for help, for men, for women, for workers ; 
and there is not a man who thinks—who has a 
brain to think or a heart to feel—who can deny 
or dispute the urgency of the claim or the Divine 
character of the summons. Certainly there is 
the opportunity. Certainly, if there is a pro- 
vidential hand in history, the hand of Providence 
is declaring its purpose to-day. ‘The children 
are come to the birth, and there is not strength 
to bring forth.’ The response which we are 
able to make to this great, urgent, world-wide 
need is so slender, so inadequate— there is 
not strength to bring forth.’ ‘It is a sad and 
serious thing,’ writes Bishop E. 8. Woods, * that 
in these days of unparalleled opportunity before 
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the Church, the ominous word “ retrenchment ” 
should be sounded in many of the old established 
missionary societies. It certainly looks as if, 
in places at any rate, the Church of our day, 
in contrast with the Church of apostolic days, 
is seriously sterile and unproductive. There is 
some hope and comfort in the fact that there is 
at least in every Church a nucleus of men and 
women who are counting everything but loss 
if only Christ’s reign can be spread across the 
world, and who, with deep expectancy and 
unshaken faith, do look on to the day, however 
far distant, when in the driest of ecclesiastical 
wildernesses waters shall break out, and streams 
in the desert.’ 


2. Social Unrest.—We are living in a time 
which is witnessing a profound unrest—in 
Europe, in America ; social unrest is, we recog- 
nize, universal and deep-seated. And with this 
deep unrest there is also a profound hope. 
There has probably never been a time when 
all the outlook and prophecy of the Bible—the 
prophecy of a good time coming, the prophecy 
of the Kingdom of God, of righteousness and 
justice—when that prophecy, that outlook, 
appealed as it appeals to-day to the hearts 
and expectancies of people. Men set to work 
to devise Utopias, and sketch outlines of the 
world that is to be. Truly it is a time when, 
from the general heart of humankind, hope 
springs forth like a deity new born. We do 
not doubt that there is a Divine purpose in 
all this unrest and discontent, this reaching for- 
ward to an age to be. ‘ The children are come 
to the birth, and there is not strength to bring 
forth. We think of the French Revolution. 
We remember that it is quite possible for the 
bulk of a nation to have strength enough to 
destroy the order which existed, but not strength 
enough to rebuild the social order in its place. 
We know how much moral strength, how much 
social cohesion is required to make the social 
order, to reform and recreate our industrial 
life. Such an industrial life is made up of 
human relationships, and we look around and 
we see so much indiscipline, so much moral 
weakness, so much mutual distrust—distrust 
in the ranks of Labour among themselves, dis- 
trust and suspicion between class and class— 
so much apathy. Is there, we ask ourselves, 
strength to bring forth that new age, that new 
organization of society which is to be ? 
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3. The Individual Life-—From time to time 
we see the vision of what we are meant to be ; 
we know it is no dream, but a real vision of 
God’s purpose for us. We know what it means ; 
we see the kind of men we ought to be and 
could be. Truly we believe in the Divine 
opportunity, but our failures are so constant, 
so humiliating that we lose heart. We feel we 
have not strength to realize the Divine purpose. 
‘ There is not strength to bring forth.’ Nothing 
is more wholesome for us than to let these 
thoughts and anxieties, this severe self-question- 
ing, have their way with us. Itis by asking these 
real questions that we can alone get near to the 
source that brings hope. The great reply of 
Isaiah is the reply which rings with notes even 
more triumphant for us who believe in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. We have seen the greatest 
humiliation of goodness, the greatest seeming 
failure of the Divine purpose ; we have seen the 
rejection of the Christ ; we know of the mean- 
ing of the Cross and the Passion ; we have seen 
Him die there alone and forsaken; and we have 
taken in the meaning of God’s seeming weakness. 
We believe in a Christ crucified and risen. We 
believe that through all seeming weakness He 
is King of kings and Lord of Jords. ‘ Our soul 
doth magnify the Lord, and our spirit rejoiceth 
in God our Saviour.’ 

And, if so, the issue of these strange and 
mixed strands of human history is a known 
certainty—the Kingdom of God closing the 
vista of human history. It must be so if we 
believe in a God of power and love, and believe 
that He made the world and rules it. Then 
we know that ultimately He cannot fail in His 
purpose. Ultimately we must see God’s pur- 
pose in Creation vindicated ; ultimately, through 
whatever earth-shaking catastrophe, through 
whatever downfall and ruin of what is not 
stable and according to God, we know that in 
the new heaven and on the new earth we shall 
see at last the Kingdom of God, and we shall 
see with our own eyes the City of God. And 
we know the power of hope and prayer to bring 
that great issue nearer in our own souls and 
lives, in the lives that we can more immediately 
touch, in the world which believes in Christ, 
and at last in the world as a whole. 

4] There is a notable story that comes to 
us from the records of Canada of how old Sir 
Leonard Tilley induced the Canadian Assembly 
to call the country ‘ The Dominion.’ He stood 
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up in the Legislature and said: ‘ Gentlemen, 
I read in my Bible this morning that God’s 
dominion should be “ from sea to sea and from 
the river unto the ends of the earth.” From 
sea to sea—from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the River St Lawrence unto the 
ends of the earth at the Pole! Let us call her 
“The Dominion—God’s Dominion!” ’ and in 
response the whole assembly rose with enthusi- 
asm and christened Canada ‘ The Dominion’ in 
the Name of the Lord, and what was promised 
in word must be achieved in fact. 


The King and the Letter 


Is. xxxvii. 14.—‘ And Hezekiah received the letter from 

the hand of the messengers, and read it; and Hezekiah 
went up unto the house of the Lord, and spread it before 
the Lord.’ 
SENNACHERIB, the Assyrian king, had already 
sent across the country, from Lachish, a de- 
tached force to demand the surrender of 
Jerusalem. When Hezekiah had received the 
message ‘ he rent his clothes, and covered him- 
self with sackcloth, and went into the house 
of the Lord.’ In answer to his prayer, the 
prophet Isaiah sent him an encouraging mess- 
age, assuring him of the ultimate overthrow of 
the invader. But the storm gathered again. 
Hezekiah received this time, sent now from 
Libnah, where a battle with the Egyptians was 
pending, not a spoken summons to surrender 
but a letter, which was handed to the Hebrew 
king to read. And it is with this letter that 
we have to do. : 


1. Do we know what it is to see a letter wait- 
ing on the table to be read, which we have 
reason to think will be a trying letter? Perhaps 
the handwriting tells us that it is a new instal- 
ment of a painful correspondence ; or we have 
reason to believe that it carries a disturbing 
message. 

4 A grandson of the late Rev. Dr Primrose 
(of Wakefield, vicar) wrote me a little note 
from his country living this morning, and the 
kind fellow had the precaution to write ‘ No 
thorn’ upon the envelope, so that, ere I broke 
the seal, my mind might be relieved of any 
anxiety lest the letter should contain one of 
those lurking stabs which are so painful to the 
present gentle writer.” 


1 A. D. Belden. 
2 Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, p. 65. 
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It is a very searching test of peace and faith 
to open some letters. Certainly it was so for 
Hezekiah when in that dark time he undid 
Sennacherib’s epistle and (so we are expressly 
told) ‘ read it’; read it over with his own eyes. 
It was an insolent assertion that Hezekiah’s 
God was a deceiver. Not that He was a 
nonentity ; that was not the heathen’s line of 
thought. Jehovah was in his eyes a god, one 
of the miscellaneous pantheon of the nations. 
But He was only that, and no more; merely 
on the level of the tutelary powers around him, 
the gods of Gozan, and Haran, and of the 
Hittites at Sepharvaim on the great River. 
They had gone down before the Assyrian and 
his gods; and so would the God of small and 
feeble Judah go down also. 

Let us not forget the tremendous trial of 
faith involved in such words spoken at that 
time. Assyria has vanished, while Israel re- 
mains, and Israel’s God is the God of the 
mightiest nations of the earth, known to them 
as the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who died and rose again. But all this was yet 
to be when Hezekiah read that letter. Assyrian 
paganism at that time, to every eye but that 
of faith, was a power enormously greater than 
that of Judah and its worship. All the con- 
ditions of the case, in the order of nature, made 
that letter look like the sure and certain 
announcement of an inevitable and most 
terrific ruin. But Hezekiah does not sit down 
to lament and to despond. He feels the savage 
wound ; he feels it in the depth of his soul. 
But he takes it straight to the Divine Healer. 
Without one hint of delay, the narrative tells 
us, he ‘ went up into the house of the Lord, and 
spread it before the Lord.’ 

As he holds it out to those eyes, he speaks 
with reverent freedom in those ears: ‘ O Lord 
of hosts, God of Israel, that dwellest between 
the cherubims, thou art the God, even thou 
alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth: thou 
hast made heaven and earth. Incline thine 
ear, O Lord, and hear; open thine eyes, O 
Lord, and see: and hear all the words of Sen- 
nacherib, which hath sent to reproach the 
living God.’ And he owns that the facts of 
the letter are true; the pagan has destroyed 
the nations, and burned their gods. But he 
repudiates the inference. These gods are no 
gods at all. Now let Jehovah show Himself 
what He is—the Supreme, the Eternal, the 
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Creator; ‘that all the kingdoms of the earth 
may know that thou art Jehovah, God, even 
thou only.’ 

We do not read that any voice answered 
Hezekiah from within Solomon’s sanctuary. 
But a supernatural reply did come, through 
human agency. A messenger soon reached the 
king from the house of Isaiah, and brought 
another writing in his hand. It was Jehovah’s 
dictated response to Sennacherib’s epistle, 
promising the deliverance which ‘that night’ 
was wrought by the Angel of Death in the vast 
camp at Libnah. 


2. Such was Hezekiah’s intercourse with God 
that critical day in the Temple court. What 
do we see in it, as a message to ourselves? We 
see an example, vivid and noble in its aspect, 
of the way in which the believing Christian is 
to ‘cast his care upon the Lord,’ to ‘ make 
known his requests,’ in dark and perplexing 
times. Hezekiah first looks the trouble in the 
face with his own eyes; weighs the realities 
of the difficulty; allows himself honestly to 
understand his own weakness and danger. 
But then he takes all he has read, all he has 
realized, and, instead of brooding over it till 
he intensifies bewilderment into despair, he 
carries the whole burden straight to the Lord, 
and gives Him the letter to read too. He deals 
with his Divine Master and Friend just as a 
faithful servant would deal with his trusted 
chief in a matter obviously beyond his own 
competence; he simply lays it wide open 
before Him, and, without dictating action, asks 
Him to act. 

(1) There are the letters which we, too, 
sometimes get, not from heathen invaders, but 
perhaps from unkind neighbours, or embittered 
disputants, or possibly anonymous maligners, 
or perhaps just from the best and kindest of 
men, who have, however, to communicate to 
us something which seriously wounds or per- 
plexes. Whenever such a letter comes, let us 
recollect Hezekiah with Sennacherib’s missive 
in his hands. Read what is before you de- 
liberately and intelligently. But then fold it 
up and at once carry it away for the Lord’s 
perusal. ‘Spread it before the Lord.’ The 
immediate result will be something of that 
mental and spiritual calmness which is the best 
attitude for hearing the whispers and messages 
of His answer; the state of thought which 


often in fact sees at once what the answer is, 
because the air around the soul is cleared by an 
act of Divine intercourse. Only at these times 
let us remember, like Hezekiah, to think of His 
honour even more than of our own comfort or 
deliverance. 

Pascal has a fine comment on the kiss 
which Judas gave to Christ in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. He says that Jesus called the 
traitor ‘ friend,’ because He recognized in his 
treason the order of God in his life, and there- 
fore blessed Judas as the representative and 
human agent of that order. 

4‘ There was a church,’ writes Dr John 
Hutton, ‘where, after a bright beginning, I 
lost my stride and never got into it again, 
because of a poisoned shaft which must have 
caught me off my guard. I remember very 
well how it happened. I had come in late 
after a long day’s “ visitation,” tired and 
hungry. There lay a letter on a table just 
inside my own front door. It had come by 
the late post. I opened it and began to read. 
It was a clever, shrewd, knowing letter; and, 
though I knew it was designed to hurt me, I 
could not stop reading it. Afterwards . 
it was a heavy climb upstairs. 

‘Perhaps the only treatment and medicine for 
the soul under such a sudden assault is—not 
to stand up to it. Perhaps the only happy 
way is—to accept it all, and, under the sharp 
burden of it, to get down upon one’s knees. 
Certainly there is no experience which better 
informs our mind as to what the man meant 
who first used the phrase about ‘“ Casting our 
burden upon the Lord.” ’ 

(2) But the trying letter we may occasion- 
ally receive is only an instance of numberless 
possible trials which we are to ‘ spread before 
the Lord.’ Take them all to Him. Take the 
temptation that has so easily and so success- 
fully beset you, and tell Him, as probably you 
can tell no other listener, all about it. Take 
the anxious phenomena of Church, of State, 
of World, of Family, which come before your 
mind’s eye like threatening letters from the 
powers of evil, full of omens of defeat, and 
spread them out before Him who understands 
how to meet them, every one, with solutions 
and deliverances beyond all our hopes. 

(3) And let us remember where Hezekiah 
carried the letter and spread it before the 
Lord’s eyes; ‘into the temple of the Lord.’ 
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Let us take the suggestion of that incident. 
We need not press it to imply that we shall 
necessarily find answers of special peace in the 
literal House of God, in the hour of public 
worship, or at other hallowed times there. 
We may; we surely very often shall. The 
true archetype to the Temple of old is nothing 
less than our incarnate Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘Image of the invisible God,’ yet actual Man ; 
as truly our human Friend as ever a mother 
was to her child, yet also our Sacrifice for sins 
and Conqueror of death. We must take the 
troublesome letter, the bewildering book, the 
anxious event, the serious state of things, to 
God in Him. We must spread it out before 
God in Him. There we shall be reassured of 
all the unseen truths and blessings. And so 
we shall expect the answer in peace, and see 
the thing we dreaded trodden down already 
under the feet of our faithful God. 


So to thy presence get me and reveal it, 
Nothing ashamed of tears upon thy feet, 
Show the sore wound and beg thine hand to 
heal it, 
Pour thee the bitter, pray thee for the sweet. 


The Divine Omniscience 


Is. xxxvii. 28.— But I know thy sitting down, and thy 
going out, and thy coming in, and thy raging against me’ 


(R.V.). 


1. The severity of the Dwine  oversight.— 
Broadly speaking, this is a declaration of the 
Divine omniscience ; for as Jehovah kept the 
Assyrian in sight, marking his every imagina- 
tion and manceuvre, so He is intimately ac- 
quainted with the thoughts and devices of us 
all. From Him no secrets are hid. As a fact, 
finally, there are no secrets. Yet it is not easy 
all at once to persuade ourselves that there 
is no darkness in which the wicked may hide 
themselves, that all their cunning schemes are 
vain. There can be little doubt that by far 
the largest amount of actual crime remains 
unpunished and unknown. The detective 
system, with its highly trained agents, its use 
of electricity, journalism, the microscope, and 
photography, its numerous methods of detec- 
tion by means of finger-prints, heart-beats, 
experimental psychology, and such-like devices, 


is a wonderfully effective organization. Yet it 
is morally certain that a whole world of dark 
deeds remains undisclosed, unpunished. Then 
there is the social dishonesty, injustice, and 
sensuality which are too evasive to be caught 
in the meshes of law, although essentially as 
base as any deeds that are. And, finally, when 
we come to the personal life, how much of 
which we are ashamed remains unseen, un- 
visited! It often seems, therefore, that a great 
deal of darkness does remain in which the 
workers of iniquity may hide themselves. 

Still the deeper truth persists to assert itself. 
“Can any hide himself in secret places that I 
shall not see him? saith the Lord. Do not I 
fill heaven and earth?’ As He is in every 
place, so He is the observer of all actions. 
* For his eyes are upon the ways of a man, and 
he seeth all his goings.’ He, and He alone, 
knows ‘the hearts of the children of men.’ 
Here human justice fails. The heart, the realm 
of thought and desire and intention, lies out- 
side judicial inspection; and when, therefore, 
the best witness and analysis have sought for 
a true verdict, it still remains doubtful. 

4] George Sand thus describes a trial: ‘ He 
told almost all. But there is always some 
minute particle of truth on which judicial 
inquiry has never thrown light—which no 
client has revealed to his advocate—which no 
sentence has ever aimed at except by chance 
—because in these few secret facts or intentions 
is the entire cause, the motive, the aim—the 
object, in a word—of these great suits, always 
so badly pleaded and always so badly judged, 
whatever may be the ardour of the speakers 
or the coolness of the magistrate.’ 

All our experience testifies to what we may 
call the centrifugal force of sin; it works into 
visibility, it is compelled toward the light it 
fears. Its cleverest attempts to disguise itself 
only betray it the more surely. It brands the 
brow ; the body by unequivocal signs manifests 
its displeasure ; the character betrays the moral 
fault ; and the tongue seeks out a confessional 
where the soul may rid itself of its guilty secret. 
We are abundantly warned against the folly 
of flattering ourselves that any transgression 
can be overlooked ; that it will pass unnoticed 
in the immensity of God’s government. We 
cannot free ourselves from the grasp of that 
all-embracing, self-executing moral law which 
inevitably asserts itself in our conscience. 
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§ ‘ You should have kept your secret better,’ 
said the blind man to Barnaby Rudge, whose 
sin had tracked him down at last. ‘ My secret! 
Mine! It was a secret any breath of air could 
whisper at its will. The stars had it in their 
twinkling, the water in its flowing, the leaves 
in their rustling, the seasons in their return. 
It lurked in strangers’ faces, and their voices. 
Everything had lips on which it always trembled. 
My secret !’ + 


2. The moral influence which this doctrine 
should exert.—(1) Consider it as concerning the 
State. The text reveals Jehovah keeping watch 
upon Assyria; contemplating its crooked 
policy, piercing its secret designs; then con- 
trolling, frustrating, destroying it. What a 
ghastly history is that of secret diplomacy ! 
‘The history of nations,’ Gladstone once said, 
‘is a melancholy chapter; that is, the history 
of governments is one of the most immoral 
parts of history.’ But it is reassuring to re- 
member that the God of revelation is the God 
of nations, and all the dark secrets of imperial 
conclaves are open secrets to Him who com- 
pels their most sinister decisions to subserve 
His vast and beneficent design. The nations 
are not left to the mercy of subtle and ambitious 
tyrants. Clever as they may be, and powerful, 
they make mistakes which involve their ruin. 
As Edmund Burke writes: ‘Men that are 
greatly guilty are never wise. Guilt is never 
a rational thing; it distorts all the faculties 
of the mind ; it perverts them; it leaves a man 
no longer the free use of his reason; it puts 
him into confusion.’ So the stratagem of 
Sennacherib proved his overthrow. He was 
ignominiously returned to his place, and 
properly caged. 

We cannot too often remind ourselves of 
the fact that God knows the inmost of our 
national government and diplomacy. It is 
quite possible in imperial affairs to act from 
dishonourable motives, while all the time we 
affect an entirely magnanimous policy. Our 
countrymen are often charged with hypocrisy 
in dealing with international affairs; it is 
insinuated that, while intent on national 
agerandizement, they ostentatiously assume a 
superior morality, an Hnglishman’s hypocrisy 
being patriotic rather than personal. Let us be- 
ware lest we lay ourselves open to such reproach. 

1 Charles Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. 


(2) ‘I know thy sitting down, and thy going 
out, and thy coming in.’ This admonition 
applies to the individual as certainly as it does 
to thrones and empires; although it is far 
easier to think of the omniscience of God in its 
relation to the magnitudes of imperial actors 
and measures, rather than to the apparent 
trivialities of the personal life. But it is one 
of our most fatal errors to reckon anything 
that concerns us as trivial. The supreme prin- 
ciple is implied in the lowliest deed, ‘ What- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God.’ 

Consciously or unconsciously, we are in 
contact with the laws and forces of the spiritual 
world, and demonstrate them and our true 
selves in the way in which we treat common 
things. There is, then, nothing indifferent in 
the most commonplace life. Fabre writes 
concerning Nature: ‘The smallest facts are 
often the most significant. Those minute 
details which are in danger of being regarded 
as puerilities are connected with the most 
solemn questions which it is possible for man 
to consider.’ If an authority writes thus con- 
cerning entomology, may we not reasonably 
magnify the importance of the most obscure 
life, the results of the most trifling action ? 

The simple, solemn truth is that with God 
there is no detail; all is essential, momentous. 
As every bubble, molecule, vibration, furnishes 
its record, nothing being lost in the mass, so 
every imagination, volition, expression of the 
sentient world is a reality to the Divine mind, 
and is dealt with as such in the supreme 
government. The sequestered home life con- 
stitutes a large part of the days of the million ; 
and its monotony is romantic enough if we 
could only see its daily record in ‘the book 
of remembrance.’ The shop may seem aloof 
from anything sacred, but it also is a sanctuary. 
“A false balance is an abomination to the 
Lord: but a just weight is his delight.’ ‘ His 
delight!’ Not in the magnificent mechanism 
of the heavens or in the colossal enginery of 
the earth is He said to delight, but in the true 
scale of the merchant. Some commentators 
think this text rather a strong version of the 
original, but the exactitude of the weights, 
measures, and arithmetic of Nature sanctions 
the version. Nothing in business or working- 
day life is outside His notice who ‘ humbleth 
himself to behold the things that are done 
upon the earth.’ And the profoundest secrets 
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of the private life are ‘naked and open to 
him with whom we have to do.’ That we 
can steal out into the darkness and act with 
impunity is the veriest superstition. 

(3) Let us recognize the restraining influence 
of this doctrine. What seriousness and care- 
fulness it ought to impart to all life! When 
Comte was elaborating his New Religion he 
felt the need of a substitute for the discarded 
doctrines of the Divine omnipresence and 
omniscience, and so he enjoined as one of his 
fundamental maxims, ‘ Live without conceal- 
ment.’ The security of society was to be 
maintained by all consenting to live in glass 
houses. Nothing need be said against this 
regulation except that men generally must 
become a great deal more transparent them- 
selves before they will be likely to adopt this 
style of architecture. The Christian teaching 
on the subject is infinitely more effective. 
Lecky sets this forth very clearly: ‘The 
notion, which Christianity introduced, of a 
minute personal retribution must be regarded 
as profoundly original. That the commission 
of great crimes, or the omission of great duties, 
may be expiated hereafter, was indeed an idea 
familiar to the pagans, though it exercised 
little influence over their lives. But the Chris- 
tian notion of the enormity of little sins, the 
belief that all the details of life will be scrutin- 
ized hereafter, that weaknesses of character 
and petty infractions of duty, which have no 
perceptible influence upon society, and which 
scarcely elicit a comment among mankind, 
may be made the grounds of eternal condemna- 
tion beyond the grave, was altogether unknown 
to the ancients, and at a time when it possessed 
all the freshness of novelty, it was well fitted 
to transform the character.’ Could we only 
continually realize this truth, what a source 
of salvation it would prove! ‘ There is nothing 
more terrible to a guilty heart than the eye of 
a respected friend,’ writes Sir Philip Sidney. 
But if the thought of the Divine scrutiny is to 
preserve us in the dangerous hour, it must be 
because the sense of it is habitual. We must 
bring our whole life into the presence of God 
and keep it there. 

(4) This doctrine has its inspiring aspect, 
not to be overlooked. The All-seeing watches 
over His own. When the Psalmist tells of the 
Almighty conversant with his ‘ downsitting’ 
and ‘ uprising,’ and ‘all his ways,’ he speaks 


with awe but not with terror. ‘ Thou hast 
beset me behind and before, and laid thine 
hand upon me ’—a military figure expressive of 
the Divine environment protecting and energiz- 
ing the loyal. And there are the great, ani- 
mating words of St John: ‘ Hereby shall we 
know that we are of the truth, and shall assure 
our heart before him, whereinsoever our heart 
condemn us; because God is greater than 
our heart, and knoweth all things.’ We may 
hesitate to accept the French maxim: ‘To 
know all is to forgive all,’ but we may con- 
fidently persuade our heart of the Divine for- 
bearance when we remember the perfection of 
God’s knowledge and love. So the observant 
gaze of the Keeper of Israel is not always 
austere and threatening, but sympathetic, 
pitiful, and encouraging. 

44 On one occasion John Edwin, as he tells 
us, was left at the house of a very old woman 
whilst his father went to see another sick 
person to whose house he thought it inadvisable 
to take the boy. On the wall was a text to 
which old Esther Walmsley pointed and asked 
the boy to take it down and bring it to her. 
The child climbed on to a chair and did her 
bidding. She then read the text aloud, and 
asked him to repeat it. He repeated, * Thou 
God seest me.’ * When you are older,’ Esther 
Walmsley said, ‘ people will tell you that God 
is always watching you to see when you do 
wrong in order to punish you. I do not want 
you to think of it in that way, but I want you 
to take the text home and to remember all 
your life that God loves you so much that He 
cannot take His eyes off you.’ } 


The Sun-dial of Ahaz 


Is, xxxvill. 7, 8.—‘ And this shall be a sign unto thee 
from the Lord, that the Lord will do this thing that he 
hath spoken; Behold, I will bring again the shadow of 
the degrees, which is gone down in the sun-dial of Ahaz, 
ten degrees backward. So the sun returned ten degrees, 
by which degrees it was gone down.’ 


1. Even among the best of the Hebrew kings, 
eHezekiah was in many respects one of the most 
noteworthy of Judah’s lofty line. His father 
Ahaz was a strange mixture of superstition 
and irreverence, of weakness and obstinacy, of 
gravity and levity. When the most serious 
1H. N. Gowing, John Edwin Watts-Ditchfield, 5. 
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matters of State were trembling in the balance, 
and the crisis required him to visit Tiglath- 
pileser at Damascus, with whom, contrary to 
Isaiah’s advice, he had formed an alliance, so 
lightly did the concerns of the kingdom press 
upon his mind that his main anxiety seems to 
have been to secure a replica of some strange 
altar which had struck his fancy in the capital 
of the heathen king. It must have created a 
curious impression on the idolatrous Assyrians 
to find this royal worshipper of Jehovah so 
enamoured of their altar as to send the plans 
and specifications to Urijah, the priest at 
Jerusalem, with instructions to build one after 
the same pattern. 

During this visit he also seems to have 
seen a Babylonish sun-dial, which he likewise 
had reproduced in Jerusalem. Its principle of 
construction appears to have been a circular 
system of steps arranged around a central 
pillar or obelisk, whose shadow, as it shortened 
up to noon on the western side, and lengthened 
down from noon on the eastern side, would 
serve by the number of steps it had travelled 
to indicate the time of day. That this kind of 
thing appealed so strongly to Ahaz suggests 
the possession of a scientific taste and tendency ; 
though possibly the fact that among these 
northern nations the knowledge of astronomy 
was coupled with the belief in the influence of 
the heavenly bodies on human destiny may 
have stimulated his desire to make it his study. 
But whether to be regarded as a sign of his 
folly or wisdom, the dial of Ahaz has found its 
way into Hebrew history, and certainly did 
serve, in the case of Hezekiah his son, to cast 
the horoscope of his life. 


2. Hezekiah had come of a short-lived 
family. His father had reigned sixteen years, 
and had died at thirty-six; his grandfather 
had also reigned but sixteen years, and had died 
at forty-one. And now he himself had but 
entered the fifteenth year of his reign, and was 
receiving his death-warrant at the age of forty. 
No one can fully appreciate what it must mean 
to a man to be thus smitten in his prime but 
those who have been called in like manner to 
enter the shadow of eclipse while their sun was 
yet at its noon. 

Here was a man of affairs, a man who took 
his kingly office seriously, who combined the 
gift of initiative with that of great executive 


force. He had come to the throne in evil 
times after an evil reign. His father had left 
him a legacy of constitutional mismanage- 
ment; a kingdom entailed, and discredited 
by all sorts of debts and disabilities. Hezekiah 
had taken up the task of moral and material 
reform with a resolute will, first of all restor- 
ing the Temple service and re-establishing the 
priestly order, thus recalling the nation to its 
early ideals. Then he introduced a policy of 
successful resistance against the Assyrian im- 
posts which his father had incurred, with the 
result that the affairs of State were placed on 
a sound financial basis. He also carried out a 
scheme providing for a pure and plentiful water 
supply for the city; and for such a man, at 
the zenith of his might, and in the midst of 
his years and usefulness, to be told to put his 
house in order because he must die, was enough 
to blanch the cheek of a braver man than 
Hezekiah, and make a question spring un- 
bidden to the lips. 

And in the heart of the man who was looking 
death between the eyes was some knowledge 
of what his passing would mean. Along with 
the deep-rooted love of life was a wistful sense 
of labours uncompleted. He knew that safety 
was not yet won for the realm that he had 
tuled and loved. He prayed to his Maker for 
lengthened years, and the Overlord of human 
life and tenancies granted a new lease of fifteen 
years to His hegeman. 

4] There is a haunting sense of unfinishedness 
in the last words of that great South African 
statesman, Cecil Rhodes, whose grave on the 
summit of the Matoppo Hills is a symbol of 
the far visions he cherished in life: ‘ So much to 
do, so little done. Good-bye.’ 


3. Fully to appreciate the power of this 
poem we must suppose the stricken king to be 
lying in sight of the sun-dial. As he faced the 
setting sun, he would see the shadow of the 
obelisk creeping toward him step by step, the . 
portent of his on-coming doom. Though he 
might avert his gaze, yet by a fatal fascination 
it would return, till his spirit failed within him 
at the sight of the uncanny thing coming 
on with stealthy slide. Only those who have 
known the bitterness of death can measure the 
intensity of suffering through which Hezekiah 
must have passed before he received the assur- 
ance that his prayer had been answered and 
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his respite decreed. With what joy must the 
prophet have sped with the reversal of his 
royal patient’s doom; and as together they 
watch the descending shadow, now no longer 
a menace but robbed of all its dread, it turns, 
and though the sun is still westering, and by 
rights the shadow should continue to stretch 
itself out and down, yet by some refraction of 
light it ascends ten steps, and becomes a sign 
to Hezekiah that the word of Isaiah is the word 
of the Lord, turning his sighing into singing, 
and. his night into day. 

The structure of this poem is clearly designed 
to represent in literary form, first of all, the 
gradual descent of the shadow, stretching itself 
out and down through the ten grades of the 
step-dial, portending the on-coming doom of 
the king, and then its swift retreat through ten 
steps to the starting-point, thus symbolizing 
the reversal of the death-sentence under which 
he lay. This means, then, that we have en- 
shrined here a most exquisite piece of Hebrew 
literary art. Nothing could exceed the beauty 
and symmetry of this song. No one with the 
slightest approach to literary appreciation can 
read it without falling under its spell. Every 
line quivers with emotion and throbs with the 
intensity of the writer’s soul.t 


4, It is strange that for this token which He 
gave to Hezekiah, God should have used the 
sun-dial of Ahaz. The name of Ahaz is always 
linked with it in the record. No doubt the 
monument was called ‘ The Dial of Ahaz’ as 
fixedly as we speak of ‘ Cleopatra’s Needle.’ 
This column was clearly one of the things 
by which Ahaz was memorialized. Now what 
manner of man Ahaz was we have ample 
witness. ‘He dealt wantonly in Judah and 
trespassed sore against the Lord.’ The closed 
Temple doors, the rampant idolatry, the pagan 
shrines reared beneath every green tree and 
in every purlieu of Jerusalem, these were his 
sorry relic and bequest to Zion. He had burned 
his own babe as an offering to Moloch. He had 
renewed in Jerusalem the cult of serpent- 
worship, and every hill and dale through the 
countryside had its sacred pillar, round which 
its votaries held debauch. It was such a 
man who had set up this obelisk in the palace 
gardens. What legends, one wonders, ran 
round its plinth? What kind of arabesques 

1H. Howard, The Love that Infts, 15. 
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were carved upon its panels? Assuredly none 
that did honour to Jehovah. Yet it was 
this pillar, reared by such a hand, that God 
chose to be the vehicle of His message to the 
reformer. 

There were ten thousand tokens which God 
might have given to stablish the faith of Heze- 
kiah. There were scores of holy things in 
Temple and city which might have been touched 
to this issue. But it was the sun-dial of Ahaz 
that God took to proclaim His purpose. 

That choice embodies a truth which from 
time to time we need to lay to heart, the truth 
that God is monarch over all creation and that 
even the works of the ungodly are in His hands. 
Often we are sick at heart at the trend of events, 
at the sheer folly and suicide of our fellow-men. 
We wonder to what Niagara of disaster they 
are drifting. We are distressed for the peace 
of Jerusalem. It is in such an hour that we 
should recall the shadow on the dial. God is 
still upon the throne of the world that He 
created. The last issue is with His omni- 
potence. However much the children of men 
may play havoc with their freedom by sin 
and pride and mutiny, God still controls the 
world of His making. Even the works of Ahaz 
are in the hollow of His hand. The obelisk 
of the idolater becomes the medium of His 
message ! + 

| Trevelyan tells us that in 1814 when 
Macaulay was a boy he wrote thus to his 
mother about the defeat and imprisonment of 
Napoleon : ‘ I cannot conceive a greater punish- 
ment to Buonaparte than that which the allies 
have inflicted on him. How can his ambitious 
mind support it? All his great projects and 
schemes, which once made every throne in 
Europe tremble, are buried in the solitude of 
an Italian isle. How miraculously everything 
has been conducted! We almost seem to hear 
the Almighty saying to the fallen tyrant, “ For 
this cause have I raised thee up, that I might 
show in thee My power.” ’ 2 


1 Kennedy Williamson, The Shining Traffic, 274. 
2 G. O. Trevelyan, The Life and Letiers of Lord Macaulay, 
36. 
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The Web of Life 


Is. xxxviii. 12.—‘I have rolled up like a weaver my life ; 
he will cut me off from the loom: from day even to night 
wilt thou make an end of me’ (R.V.). 


In the days when King Hezekiah of Judah lay 
sick and dying, he had bitterness of soul at the 
prospect of early death. He thought of work 
not done, dreams not realized, purposes un- 
fulfilled. And as he thought, the vision of the 
weaver at work came before him, a vision of 
the man whose web is finished. 

Let us watch the weaver at his loom. The 
warp threads are stretched before him, and on 
the back of them, but facing the worker, is an 
outline of the design to be copied. By his side 
is a complete sketch of the work he is to pro- 
duce. So, from the back, that is from the 
wrong side of the tapestry, he proceeds with 
swift moving fingers to work out the pattern. 
Near him are variously coloured bobbins. Every 
thread is woven by hand, and as the most 
scrupulous care 1s necessary, progress is con- 
sequently very slow. But when at last the 
tapestry has been completed, it is cut down 
from the loom, and the weaver’s work, so far 
as that piece is concerned, is finished. 


1. The Design.—We are all workers at the 
loom of life, weaving from day to day the fabric 
of life, or, in other words, character. Whether 
our work will be fair and beautiful, or of little 
value, will depend on the use to which we put 
the materials that have been entrusted to us, 
and whether or not we have followed the 
design. There is a design for our life; and 
that design is the work of God. But we have 
to admit that, when we are beset by the 
perplexing providences of life, we sometimes 
question that design and its reality. We see 
no clear purpose to guide us, no meaning in 
our life. Yet the fact that no meaning, for the 
moment, is discernible does not make such 
meaning impossible, nor does it prevent God’s 
purpose being fulfilled. The heart of humanity 
confirms this great fact. We must allow that 
in dark hours we often fail to see the plan, the 
purpose. Yet in the brightness of prosperity, 
in the delight we find in the things we love to 


do, in the friendships and joys that are ours, 


we are not slow to affirm that God is good, 


which means that we are prepared to admit a 
design when the bright colours are set for our 
use, but that there is no purpose possible when 
the sombre shades appear. Job never rose to 
a higher level of faith than when he cried out, 
‘What! shall we receive good at the hand of 
the Lord, and shall we not receive evil?’ It 
is true that some lives may seem to have a 
larger proportion of the fairer and more beauti- 
ful things. But though that is true, this is 
equally true: the designs may vary, but the 
workmanship does not. Whether the colours 
be dark or bright, whether the design be 
romantic or prosaic, the same careful work is 
necessary, as faulty threads and careless weay- 
ing will spoil the finished article and detract 
both from its beauty and from its worth. Is 
not the same true of our character? Incon- 
sistencies, like faulty threads, foolish habits 
that are like the blemishes in the weaving, are 
abundant. 

§{ Henry Ward Beecher once said, ‘ He who 
is false to present duty breaks a thread in the 
loom, and he will find the flaw when he may 
have forgotten the cause.’ 


Because I was impatient, would not wait, 
But thrust my impious hands across Thy 
threads, 
And marred the pattern drawn out for my 
life— 
O Lord, I do repent. 


2. The Materials—The web of our lives is 
made of contrary threads. In music, discord 
and harmony are immutable, but the result is 
melody, sweet and pleasant, in the hands of 
one who plays with skill. Life is full of pur- 
poses as cross aS are warp and weit in the 
weaver’s web. Good and evil, light and dark- 
ness, the blessing and the curse are as real in 
life as the cross threads in the loom of the 
weaver. 

As we sit at work we think at times of our 
limitations. Why have some to toil in un- 
congenial surroundings? How is it that some 
seem to have a much better chance than 
others? How is it, we ask, that we should 
have such a hard lot while others whom we 
know have a much easier time? At such 
times we must assure ourselves that God knows 
all our disabilities. The design is God’s choice 
and our part is to do our best. Wherever He 
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bids us weave, in the factory or in the home, 
in public or in private, we cannot fail if we 
labour with fidelity at the Divinely appointed 
task. God does more than set up the warp 
threads, or set the design we are to follow. He 
gives us the materials for our work. With 
some, the brighter colours seem to predominate. 
As we look at the materials with which they 
work, we may feel that they have a chance 
that is denied us, and in moments of pessimism 
we ask is God dealing fairly with us? In our 
life we see threads of hard struggles against 
temptations, and others of broken hopes and 
unfulfilled prospects ; here also are the sombre 
shades caused by another’s sin, or the dark 
colours of sickness, suffering, and death. But 
let us not lose sight of the brighter colours in 
our experience. Shakespeare spoke truly when 
he said, ‘ The web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together.’ But of this the 
Christian may feel sure—the varied experiences 
through which we all have to pass are not 
useless. If we work with faith and courage 
we shall be able to say, 


With mercy and with judgment 
My web of time He wove, 

And aye the dews of sorrow 
Were lustred by His love. 


3. The Pattern.—The worker is not left to 
labour alone, but has the assurance of the aid 
of the Master-worker Himself. This comes to 
us as an inspiration. But there is another side 
to it which is full of meaning when brought to 
bear on the work we are doing in the making 
of our character. Before every weaver, patient 
and plodding, the loveliness of Christ’s perfect 
character is set up. We cannot ever hope to 
reach such moral maturity, or rival the per- 
fection there portrayed, but this is evident— 
His life is our only pattern. Its beauty causes 
the human heart to burn with holy desire, and 
while it may be that the careless and indifferent 
heed it not, or ‘ see no beauty that they should 
desire him,’ yet for the majority of the world’s 
weavers ‘He is the altogether lovely.’ But 
not only is the Lord Christ the inspiration of 
men, He is also the Teacher and the Friend. 
He stands by life’s loom. He watches the 
shuttle as it passes to and fro and slowly adds 
the threads that are bringing out the purpose 
of God. But no word of hasty reproof is heard 


though the weaver makes mistakes, and the 
pattern is marred. Rather does He with cheer 
and comfort seek to enliven the monotonous 
hour with His smile, and to quicken the fingers 
with His sympathy. So we gain hope for the 
completion of our task. 


The life that looks to Christ—the redeemed 
life—is a life of which every thread is placed 
aright by a Master Hand. We do not see the 
pattern nor understand the colour, but one 
day when He cuts us from the thrum, all life’s 
disordered threads shall be harmonious and 
beautiful. Most of us are conscious that life 
is full of mistakes. Disordered threads often 
spoil the pattern. But our failures and our 
follies may teach us wisdom, and God, if we 
will let Him, will link up the disordered threads 
aright. Then the work shall indeed glorify 
God and the worker. 

{| ‘ We are all of us like the weavers of the 
Gobelins,’ says Frederic Ozanam, ‘ who, follow- 
ing out the pattern of a well-known artist, 
endeavour to match the threads of divers 
colours on the wrong side of the work, and do 
not see the result of their labours. It is only 
when the texture is complete that they can 
admire at their ease those lovely flowers and 
figures, those splendid pictures, worthy of the 
palaces of kings. So it is with us. We work, 
we suffer, and we see neither the end nor the 
fruit. But God sees it, and when He releases 
us from our task, He will disclose to our 
wondering gaze what He, the great Artist, 
everywhere present and invisible, has woven 
out of those toils that now seem so sterile, and 
He will then deign to hang up, in His palace 
of gold, the flimsy web that we have spun.’ 


Children of yesterday, 
Heirs of to-morrow, 

What are you weaving— 
Labour or sorrow ? 

Look to your looms again, 
Faster and faster 

Fly the great shuttles 
Prepared by the Master ; 

Life’s in the loom, 

Room for it—room. 


Children of yesterday, 
Heirs of to-morrow, 
Lighten the labour 
And sweeten the sorrow. 
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Now—while the shuttles fly 
Faster and faster, 
Up and be at it— 
At work with the Master. 
He stands at your loom, 
Room for Him—room. 


Children of yesterday, 

Heirs of to-morrow, 
Look at your fabric 

Of labour and sorrow, 
Seamy and dark 

With despair and disaster, 
Turn it—and lo, 

The design of the Master ! 
The Lord’s at the loom, 
Room for Him—room. 


What We Live By 


Is. xxxviii. 16.—‘ By these things men live.’ 


Ir is doubtful if this is the right translation. 
But the phrase sets us thinking. What are 
the things we live by ? 

1. We all live by something. There are 
certain convictions, theories, or basic ideas by 
which our life is ruled. There are certain 
things in life on which we fall back for comfort 
when life is difficult or disappointing. It is 
worth while to explore our minds, and find out 
what these are. What are the things that give 
colour, and joy, and inspiration to our lives? 
For these things are shaping us, guiding our 
choices, creating the real quality of our life. 

The things on which people depend for final 
comfort are often very trivial. Coventry Pat- 
more, in one of his poems, tells how he and his 
little son fell out, and the child was sent to bed. 
Going to tho room a little later, the father 
found the child asleep, with the tears _half- 
dried on his cheeks, and clasping to his breast 
a little toy. It was on that he had fallen back 
for consolation. At least he had that. Some 
people only get through the day by thinking 
of some small pleasure at the end of it. Others 
live by some form of ambition—to make money, 
to succeed, to win a reputation. The good 
opinion of others is their meat and drink. By 
these things they live. 


To dress, to call, to dine, to break 
No canon of the social code, 
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The little laws that lackeys make, 
The futile decalogue of Mode.— 
How many a soul for these things lives 
With pious passion, grave intent ! 


And never ev’n in dreams has seen 
The things that are more excellent ! 


It is worth while looking within, and noting 
what are the things which give our own life 
its zest and bring us secret comfort. We may 
find that there is nothing to feed the spirit. 
We may have been living spiritually on a star- 
vation diet. The roots of our life may never 
have reached the everlasting springs. 


2. What are the things that give life in the 
true sense of the word? No one can have any 
doubt who reads the New Testament. There 
is a quality of life in some of these people that 
only Christ’s presence and power can explain. 
The things we really live by are things that 
give us contact with God. Christ Himself 
found life there. Once He was left by the 
disciples wearied and hungry by a well-side. 
When they came back they found Him ex- 
hilarated, and wondered who had given Him 
food. He heard their question, and told them 
the secret. ‘My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me.’ 

The great thirteenth chapter of Corinthians 
is an essay on love. But it is more. It is 
the record of some experiments in living. 
Obviously Paul had tried some of these things 
which he tells us do not really build up a man’s 
soul. They belong to the temporal and they 
fail to bring into life real power and _ satis- 
faction. Three things give us touch with the 
eternal—faith, hope, and love. Faith gives us 
contact with God and His resources. Hope 
reaches out to a future in which all the past 
shall be justified, and we shall find the fruition 
of all our struggles. And love brings us into 
real union with our fellows, and with God in 
them. No one can have any doubt that by 
these things alone we live in the fullest sense. 

4] One can only go on living when one is 
intoxicated with life; as soon as one is sober 
it is impossible not to see it is all a mere fraud. 
. . . Sooner or later my deeds will be forgotten, 
and I shall not exist. Then why go on making 
any effort—how can men fail to see this? [ 
now see that if I did not kill myself it was 
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due to some dim consciousness of the invalidity 
of my thoughts. I, my reason, has acknow- 
ledged life to be unreasonable. But how can 
reason, which (for me) is the creator of life, 
and, in reality, the child of life, deny life? 
There is something wrong here. 

Then I turned my gaze upon myself, on 
what went on within me, and I remembered 
that I lived at those times when I believed in 
God. As it was before, so it was now: I need 
only be aware of God to live; I need only 
forget Him or disbelieve in Him, and Idie... . 
‘What more do you seek,’ exclaimed a voice 
within me. ‘This is He. He is that without 
which one cannot live. To know God and to 
live is one and the same thing.’ 1 

Dean Inge has shown the real difference 
between the material and the spiritual goods 
of life. The material goods are such that one 
man’s gain is another man’s loss. They perish 
with the using; they are strictly limited; and 
may be detached from the user without his 
consent, as by death or misfortune. But the 
goods of the spirit have exactly the opposite 
qualities. They are unlimited, and are in- 
creased by sharing. They do not perish with 
the using; and they so belong to the spirit of 
the owner that he cannot lose them except by 
his own will. Such are the things that come 
to us through faith and hope and love. 


3. Most people would assent to this truth. 
It needs only to be seen to be accepted. And 
there are few who at times have not experienced 
the power and inspiration of these undying 
things. But the question is whether we really 
live upon them day by day. When we look 
into our actions, how many of them are guided 
and inspired by the conviction of God’s love 
and the definite desire to do His will? How 
many of our satisfactions draw their value 
from the assurance of God’s care and friend- 
ship? Does it take faith to explain our life? 
Do we so deeply rest on God and depend on 
Him that His fellowship becomes the very 
basis of life. That is how Paul explained his 
own life. ‘The life I now live in the flesh, I 
live by faith in the Son of God who loved me 
and gave himself for me.’ Some lives are like 
a building which its owner sought to make 
more beautiful. Among other adornments he 
added to the interior a series of handsome 


1 Tolstoy. 


pillars with arches rising from them. They 
gave the appearance of a roof supported in 
strength and beauty. But it was an illusion. 
The roof had other supports. The pillars were 
carrying nothing. They were only there for 
effect. The building actually supported them. 

One danger of religion is that our faith 
should become a thing apart, an addition to 
the luxuries of life. It may be a comfort to 
our minds, while our ordinary life is lived by 
the power of other motives. Life may be in 
two compartments. How to break down the 
dividing wall so that the faith we hold shall 
become the faith that holds us, and the love 
which comforts shall become the guide of life 
in all relationships? How to have life made 
a unity in which Christ is Lord of all? How 
to find that utter dependence on God in every- 
thing which is rest and power? These are 
our problems. Some shock may be needed to 
do it, something that throws us utterly on 
God. The things that are actually supporting 
our life may need to be removed, that we may 
fall back on God and discover how real He is. 
It has often happened so ; and out of the ruins, 
as it seemed, life was rebuilt on a faith which 
had never been real because we had never let 
it work. Perhaps that was Hezekiah’s mean- 
ing. His sickness had shown him where true 
life lay. It had brought him back to reality. 
‘ By these things men live.’ It is worth while 
going through his experience to make his 
discovery. 


The Great Deliverance 


Is. xxxviii. 17.—‘Thou hast loved my soul from the pit’ 
(R.V. Margin). 


1. In the Old Testament we frequently meet 
with this figure of the pit, used to express the 
sense of deliverance. Here is one exceedingly 
graphic phrase: ‘The Lord has lifted me out 
of the miry clay’—a pit of miry clay. The 
Psalmist uses two expressions, ‘a horrible pit’ 
and ‘a pit of miry clay.’ Do we know any con- 
ditions of modern life which would find fitting 
expression in that vivid phrase— miry clay’? 
Surely all sins of uncleanness come within the 
circle. In the first downward movement in a 
man’s life his steps, perhaps, are slow and hesi- 
tant. Then they become more swift and confi- 
dent as he descends from stage to stage in the 
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deepening planes of the immoral gradient. He 
begins to think some things quite easily which 
at first used to encounter resistance. He con- 
ceives evil purposes with composure. Then the 
internal degeneracy begins to reveal itself in 
external signs. Indeed, it is becoming clear 
that the man has left the spiritual end of his 
consciousness where he used to live, and is 
now making his home at the carnal end, and 
the home becomes ever more and more his 
dungeon. He has deliberately gone into the 
horrible pit, but he cannot get out again. He 
has used his freedom to become a slave. He 
is like a bird whose wings are coated with 
bird-lime ; the more it flutters the more com- 
plete is its captivity; the more it struggles 
to be free the more it is bound. This man is 
in ‘ the miry clay,’ and his powers are enslaved. 
His guilt and his sins cling to him, and hold 
him fast. 

In the text not only is it miry clay, it is a 
horrible pit—the deep home of peopled dark- 
ness full of all sorts of ugly and frightful shapes. 
The margin calls it ‘a pit of noise,’ a pit of 
roaring. The horror of the pit is the rever- 
beration that sounds through it. We find an 
example of this in Shakespeare’s Richard III. 
Clarence, who has been arrested at the order 
of King Richard, and who is now waiting for 
his death, has had a terrible dream; and he 
is telling Brakenbury, the keeper of the prison, 
its contents. 


Then came wandering by 

A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood ; and he shriek’d out aloud, 
“Clarence is come—false, fleeting, perjur’d 

Clarence, 
That stabb’d me in the field by Tewksbury ;— 
Seize on him! Furies, take him unto torment.’ 
With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environ’d me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that, with the very noise 
I trembling wak’d, and, for a season after 
Could not believe but that I was in hell, 
Such terrible impression made my dream. 


But now comes the point, for later in the story 
he says to Brakenbury : 


O Brakenbury ! I have done these things 
That now give evidence against my soul. 


Here is a pit of reverberation, a pit of noise 
and tumult. It is a man’s past reverberating 
in his ears. 


2. How many are the abysses in human life, 
the pits in which men and women are imprisoned 
to-day! Think of them—appetite, lust, greed, 
unreality, falsehood, indifference, vanity, pride. 
As we look into them we are overwhelmed by 
their appalling depths. But it is just then we 
bring in our gospel, and say that into the 
deepest pits the love of the Lord can reach. 
The gospel of redeeming grace is this—even 
though men and women are immured in the 
deepest pit the love of God can redeem them. 
There is no line in our hymn-book that so 
quickens our faith in the redemptivity of the 
worst than the line which says : 


O love of God, how deep and great 
Far deeper than man’s deepest hate. 


Let us lay hold of that tremendous line. We 
know the depths to which hate can go. But 
that measureless love of God has gone away 
down deeper than the lowest depths of human 
sin— and underneath are the everlasting arms.’ 

There is not a pit where the love of God 
cannot be found; but see the energy of it— 
‘thou hast loved my soul from the pit.’ Henry 
Drummond used to say that ‘Love is the 
greatest thing in the world.’ And is there 
anything stronger? A fierce ambition gives 
an enormous impetus to a man’s life, but love 
is stronger. Then there is hatred. If we study 
the character of Iago in Othello we get to know 
the power of hate, but love is stronger. There 
is jealousy. Study the power of jealousy in 
King Saul if we want to know how it can fill 
and possess a life. “The women came out of 
all cities of Israel . . . to meet King Saul... . 
and the women answered one another as they 
played, and said, Saul hath slain his thousands 
and David his ten thousands.’ And the narra- 
tive goes on, “ And Saul eyed David from that 
day forward,’ and the power of jealousy came 
into his eyes. We can track and trace it in 
the narrative. Jealousy is mightily strong, but 
love is stronger. 

If love—human love—is so much stronger 
than these other powers, there is nothing that 
the love of God cannot do except to violate 
the sanctity of the human will. Our wills are 
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our own, but, apart from that, the love of God 
can do anything and everything. The energy 
of love is such that it can raise all those who 
are sunk in sin. 

4] Perhaps there is no more striking instance 
in modern history of the transformation that 
is wrought by grace than that which is furnished 
by the contrast between George Miiller the 
reckless libertine, and George Miiller the saint 
of God. After a distinguished course at the 
University of Halle, he began to study for the 
ministry, but, as his own confessions show, in 
their Augustinian frankness, every kind of vice 
mingled with his study. Behind his seeming 
propriety there lay secret sin and utter aliena- 
tion from God. But God raised him out of 
the pit to the joy of a dedicated life, and now 
we may see his wonderful orphanages on Clifton 
Downs near Bristol. 

4 Dr Fosdick tells us that the greatest joy 
of his life has not been in preaching to large 
congregations, but in occasionally meeting an 
individual soul upon whom one has been able 
to exercise a creative influence. He goes on 
to tell of a Christian home, asking, who is the 
wife? She was a chorus girl, who had touched 
the bottom of the pit in a perilous city. ‘ Now,’ 
he says, ‘ you would never know she had been 
there, for Christ has done in her life a work so 
real and beautiful that her seared and wounded 
soul has been healed.’ 


3. Let us look now at the persistence of love. 
‘Love,’ says the Apostle, ‘ never faileth’; by 
which he means, ‘Love never drops away, 
never becomes unavailing and ineffective. It 
is far more inexhaustible than radium.’ The 
word translated ‘faileth’ means literally to 
‘fall to the ground. Love never ‘falls out.’ 
The picture the word summons up is that of 
a company of soldiers marching through the 
heat in some tropical land. And as the weary 
miles lengthen out and as the heat intensifies 
exhausted nature reveals itself, and one after 
another faints and falls by the way—until at 
last out of all the company only one 1s left 
doggedly, patiently marching on. ‘ Love never 
falls out.’ Friends, acquaintances, one-time 
comrades may by degrees drop away, worn out 
by disappointment—but love holds on. That is 
always one of the characteristics of real love— 
it lasts. And this is the mark of the Divine 
love—it never fails. ‘ Having loved his own 


which were in the world, he loved them unto 
the end,’ and these disciples of His who are 
described as * his own’ grieved Him, misunder- 
stood Him, disappointed Him, but He just kept 
on loving them. But we shall make a mistake 
if we think that word ‘end’ refers simply to 
the end of our Lord’s earthly life. He loved 
them on through death. He loves them still. 
‘He loved them unto the end’; but the end 
is never reached.+ 

We are creatures of this time-world and can 
only think in the categories of space and time ; 
we cannot help using finite words when we 
attempt to describe infinite things. And when 
we use such phrases as loving ‘ to the end,’ ‘ to 
the very last,’ we really mean loving through 
time and into eternity—just keeping on loving. 
‘Love never faileth.’ That is certainly true of 
the love of God in Christ—for that, according 
to St Paul, is what we shall be doing in heaven 
itself, seeking to apprehend with all saints what 
is the breadth and length, and height and 
depth of the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge. 

§; An English preacher of the last century 
tells of a shepherd standing on the Cheviot Hills 
with his little son. ‘ The love of God is vast,’ 
said the father. He pointed North and South, 
and East and West to indicate its vastness. 
‘It reaches everywhere,’ he concluded. ‘ Then 
Father,’ exclaimed the child, ‘we must be in 
the very middle of the love of God.’ The 
miracle of His love is that each stands at its 
centre.” 


Stronger His love than death or hell : 
Its riches are unsearchable : 
The first-born sons of light 
Desire in vain its depth to see ; 
They cannot reach the mystery, 
The length, and breadth, and height. 


The Need for Reserve 


Is. xxxix. 4.—‘ What have they seen in thine house ?’ 


1. THERE are few enemies so deadly or insidious 
as flattery. When more direct means fail, this, 
like a flank movement, will often turn a man’s 
defence. It generally succeeds because it 


1 J. D. Jones, The Greatest of These, 180. 
2 T. H. Davies, Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature. 37. 
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touches most people on their weakest spot— 
their vanity. This was the reason of Heze- 
kiah’s fall, for he was completely thrown off 
his balance by the flattermg attention of the 
king of Babylon. That great monarch had 
heard that Hezekiah had fallen ill; and from 
his far city of Babylon he sent ambassadors 
with costly gifts to congratulate the king on 
his recovery. One would think that Hezekiah 
would have had sense enough to read between 
the lines. What interest had the kings of 
Babylon shown in the health of the kings of 
Judah before? When a mighty man like this 
Merodach of Babylon shows a sudden and 
unexpected interest in a paltry king of Judah, 
one may be sure that there is some mischief 
afoot. 

But Hezekiah fell into the trap. We read 
that ‘ he was glad of the embassy’; and in his 
innocent pleasure he began to show them all 
his possessions—his gold and silver, the house 
of his treasures, all the ornaments of the 
Temple. He took them over the whole of 
Jerusalem and exhibited every valuable thing 
that was to be seen in his kingdom. ‘Truly 
these spies (for what were they but spies—men 
sent to report to Merodach if Jerusalem were 
worth attacking ?), truly these spies had an 
easy time of it. No one could have invited the 
greed and violence of a stronger power more 
openly than Hezekiah did. 

Then came Isaiah, the stern prophet. He 
guessed that these ambassadors would carry 
back a report of all they had seen. For years 
he had been warning the people regarding 
the danger of Babylon. But now, by a king’s 
foolish act, all his defensive work had been un- 
done. ‘ What said these men,’ he asked sternly, 
‘and from whence came they unto thee?’ 
His abrupt question and his tone must have 
given the dazzled Hezekiah his first glimpse of 
his own folly, for he did not reply to the former 
question, but only answered, ‘ They are come 
from a far country unto me, even from Babylon.’ 
But on such a matter Isaiah would have no 
hedging. He asked with added abruptness, 
“What have. they seen in thine house?’ 
Hezekiah (who was really a good man, and one 
of the best of the kings of Judah) had the 
virtue of honesty. ‘ All that is in mine house 
have they seen: there is nothing among my 
treasures that I have not showed them.’ On 
hearing this, Isaiah uttered his prophecy of 
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doom, ‘ Hear the word of the Lord! Behold 
the days come that all that is in thine house, 
and that which thy fathers have laid up in 
store until this day shall be carried to Babylon : 
nothing shall be left, saith the Lord.’ The 
king had exposed all the wealth of Judah, and 
laid it open for a bait to his enemies. 


2. It is good that we should admire a man 
of open mind and heart, frank and unsuspicious. 
At least he has the great virtue of honesty and 
candour: whereas the secret, suspicious mind, 
that reads its own foul motives into all other 
people’s hearts, is beneath contempt. And yet 
in this, as in everything else, there are limits. 
There are distinct bounds beyond which no 
man should reveal the thmgs that are given 
into his care. We have a charge to keep, for 
we, like Hezekiah, are appointed guardians of 
a kingdom. Is not our own life a realm which 
it is our duty to keep inviolate and sacred ? 
‘What have they seen in thine house? How 
much of your heart and mind and lite have you 
laid open to the eye of the enemy? Have you 
conducted the lordship of your life so that you 
have invited the attack of your foes, those who 
would do your soul grievous harm ? 

Is there no place for a wise reserve in life? 

(1) There ought to be reserves between a 
man and his closest friend, even between a 
man and his dearest. No one has any call to 
expose his whole personality, his dreaming and 
sinning soul, to another. Friendship is revela- 
tion, the opening of heart to heart, the sharing 
of intimacies in all the candour of affection. 
This is even more true of love, the love of the 
plighted, and that serener and deeper love of 
man and wife. And yet, in spite of this, even 
the closest human love must have its reserves. 
For one thing, any attempt at full revelation 
of oneself to another, divulging motives, feel- 
ings, and passions that are purely personal, only 
defeats its own end, for in itself it spells the 
ruin of all abiding friendship. Have we ever 
considered how much a lasting friendship 
depends on the faculty of surprise, on the un- 
expected? As soon as we know a person 
through and through, almost insensibly we 
begin to lose interest in him and his thoughts. 
When we know the whole of a man’s mind, or 
the possibilities of his character—when we can 
almost guess what he will say about certain 
things, and how he will act and speak on any 
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given occasion—he at once becomes an empty 
vessel for us. The highest we can say about 
two friends, or about a husband and wife, is 
that even to the end, amid all their mutual 
knowledge of each other’s strength and weak- 
ness, they are continually a surprise to each 
other. 

(2) There ought equally to be reserves 
between a man and the world. The great 
curious public has no call to know all the 
intimacies of a soul’s private life. Unfortun- 
ately, we live in an age of blatant publicity. 
Promise the gasping public that you will 
publish the love-story of the Carlyles or the 
dear intimate love-letters of the Brownings, 
and you will have all the newspapers in the 
world quoting choice snippets of life’s tenderest 
things. Is there no province of our life beyond 
the curious gaze of outsiders? We should 
think shame to peep through the shutters into 
a man’s private home—is the case really any 
different ? 

4 The curiosity of the public about the 
private lives of men and women is so great that 
the man with two talents, as well as the man 
with five, has reason to fear that his imaginary 
merits may be disclosed, and his frailties 
dragged from their dread abode to tickle the 
ears of the groundlings when he is no longer 
there to defend himself. I wish to be remem- 
bered, outside my family circle, only by my 
books, into which I have put what I wanted 
to say to the public. I have always tried to 
speak the truth, and to give honest work. 


Proclaim the faults he would not show : 
Break lock and seal: betray the trust : 
Keep nothing sacred: *tis but just 

The many-headed beast should know. 


(3) It is worth observing that the charge 
against many types of sin is that they violate 
this law of reserve. What is it, for instance, 
that shocks us in the common sin of drunken- 
ness? It is not the mere excess in itself, for 
there are other sins that are equally chargeable 
on the same score. It is not the ruinous folly 
of the act, for in subtler ways a man may deal 
as ruinously with his mind and soul as with 
his body. But surely our supreme source of 
disgust at all sins of drunkenness lies simply 
in their exposure. How the drunkard babbles 

1 W. RB. Inge, Vale. 
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of foolish and sacred things alike! How he 
exposes thoughts, and gives vent to language, 
that at other times he would reverently keep 
to himself! The walls of his mental and moral 
restraint are breached, and every curious 
passer-by can see the hidden corners. 

(4) But, still further, there ought to be 
reserves between a man and the enemies of his 
soul. Like Hezekiah we have a kingdom to 
guard, a sacred charge from Almighty God. 
Does not the Bible call our bodies the ‘ temple ’ 
of God, the city where God Himself delights 
to dwell? Our body and life have been given 
us that we may keep them sacred and inviolate. 
And yet, what is our attitude to this great 
charge ? 

There is a common theory among many that 
a man is not spiritually complete until he has 
come through the fire of sin, until he has 
thrown open his doors to every influence that 
frequents the hollows of life, until, in our 
common phrase, he has ‘seen the world’ and 
“sown his wild oats.’ What a tragedy it is 
when a man places the sanctity of his life 
deliberately and needlessly in the way of sin, 
and exposes his ‘ temple ’ to moral and spiritual 
danger. Who can think for a moment that 
evil is constructive? Resistance to the evils 
that may crop up in the path of duty may 
indeed strengthen and build up a man’s char- 
acter; but evil, in itself, is not constructive 
but destructive. 

§| In his essay on Burns Carlyle writes : ‘ But 
now, at this early age, the young man quits 
the paternal roof; goes forth into looser, 
louder, more exciting society; and becomes 
initiated in those dissipations, those vices, 
which a certain class of philosophers have 
asserted to be a natural preparative for enter- 
ing on active life ; a kind of mud-bath, in which 
the youth is, as it were, necessitated to steep, 
and, we suppose, cleanse himself, before the 
real toga of Manhood can be laid on him.’ 
The old sage disposes of such a theory by the 
apt remark, ‘ We shall not dispute much with 
this class of philosophers.’ 

Evil will come to our little kingdom without 
our needlessly throwing ourselves in its way 
and laying our treasures open to its attack. 
The pity is, with us as with Hezekiah, that 
evil so often comes in the disguised and guile- 
less form of flattery. It flatters us by tickling 
our vanity, and beguiles us into thinking that 
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we are playing the man. Men will tell us what 
we stand to gain by a friendship with the world, 
the great flattermg and tempting Babylon. 
See what you lose if you rebuff the embassy, 
and keep yourself sacred! You are losing the 
best of life, the joy and the easy merriment of 
broad-minded men! Do not let us_ believe 
such statements. If we are losing anything we 
are losing the attack and the spoiling hand of 
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sin; we are losing its rusting influence on the 
fine treasures of our temple; we are losing a 
host of impure thoughts that will tarnish our 
mind. We are gaining the strength and man- 
hood of Christian character; we are gaining 
a spiritual insight and peace in the depths 
of our soul; we are gaining a fellowship with 
God and communion with all lovely and eternal 
things. 
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